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FOREWORD 


T wo hundred AND THIRTY leaders in education, government, labor, 
industry, and agriculture from forty-three states gathered in Wash- 
ington October 3, 4, and 5, 1944, upon invitation from the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, for the first White House Conference on Rural 
Education. Scores of letters from those who were present, as well as from 
numerous others interested in our rural schools, appraise this Conference 
as a great milestone in the history of education. 

Four general sessions were held in the White House with Mrs. Roosevelt 
in attendance thruout the meetings. In addition, the Conference, divided 
into ten groups, each under the leadership of a chairman and two recorders, 
met during three evening sessions at the headquarters building of the 
National Education Association. At the evening sessions, these ten groups 
discussed the outstanding problems confronting rural education, assigned 
in advance to them, and drafted reports and recommendations for the 
solution of these problems. 

The Conference was called, planned, and directed by three divisions of 
the National Education Association, and was financed by a modest ap- 
propriation to the Department of Rural Education from the War and 
Peace Fund of the Association. The delegates paid their own expenses. 

Since the officers of the Conference did not feel equal to the difficult 
task of choosing from several thousand people eligible in every way to at- 
tend this meeting, they called upon 150 leaders thruout the country in July 
to send in names of men and women working in all phases of rural educa- 
tion, lay and professional, and to state the ten outstanding problems facing 
the rural schools that are publicly controlled and publicly supported. The 
response was immediate and almost overwhelming. 

Out of the 750 names submitted, only 230 men and women could be 
selected because of the capacity of the East Room of the White House and 
the Wartime Secret Service Regulations governing such conferences. 
Again, the officers of the Conference felt the need of help and invited 
several well-known leaders in rural education to come to the NEA head- 
quarters to assist in choosing the names to be sent to the White House, from 
which the formal invitations were issued. This part of our work was diffi- 
cult and heart-breaking, and consumed a week of our time, for so many 
were fully qualified to attend, and so few could be invited. The White 
House made no suggestions regarding either the persons to be invited or 
the problems they were to discuss. 

[9] 
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These leaders, lay and professional, have long been familiar with the 
problems confronting rural education; they have worked for years toward 
the solution of them, and with a measure of success. For this reason, the 
conferees were able in record-breaking time to reach their conclusions in 
their group discussions and to record them for definite, future use. The 
White House meeting gave the much-needed opportunity to dramatize 
these problems for millions of people who either were uninformed about 
them, or, worse, were indifferent to their solution. 

Not only members of this Conference but also friends of education every- 
where were heartened by the friendly, significant statement of President 
Roosevelt that we must lay plans now “for the peacetime establishment of 
our educational system on a better basis than we have ever known before,” 
and that “the federal government should render financial aid where it is 
needed, and only where it is needed.” This statement in regard to federal 
aid, the President also made in 1938 to the annual convention of the 
National Education Association held in New York City. On numerous 
occasions thruout the years, Mrs. Roosevelt has advocated federal financial 
assistance and leadership in the solution of our educational problems. 

One of the dynamic outcomes of this Conference included in this 
volume is the Charter for the Education of Rural Children which is the 
work of so many that no attempt is made to name them here. Suggestions 
have been offered by many persons that the Charter be framed and hung 
in every schoolhouse in the land, from the one-room rural school to the 
highest university. Further, it has been suggested that October 4 be set 
aside, in the rural schools particularly, for a community program on rural 
education, in which students, teachers, and parents may become familiar 
year by year with the goals set up for the betterment of our rural schools, 
and in which plans may be made to reach them. 

Simple and reasonable as these goals are, it will take years of under- 
standing, cooperative effort on the part of laymen and educators to attain 
them. As a beginning toward that end, a number of regional and state 
conferences are now being planned around the discussions, reports, and 
recommendations of this first White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. If faithful, unremitting work is done in accordance with the program 
of action laid down by this Conference, we can hope to see tremendous 
progress in rural education within the next ten years. 

CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 

Executive Chairman 

White House Conference on Rural Education 




INTRODUCTION 


I am glad to have this opportunity to write a few words of introduction 
to this volume which records the proceedings of the three-day Con- 
ference on Rural Education held in the White House in October 1944. 
Needless to say, it was a source of great satisfaction both to the President 
and to me that the historic East Room could be used for this purpose 
since we feel that rural education is of such great importance in the com- 
ing years. 

Our increase in population is in the rural areas and yet these areas have 
less taxable values than the urban centers and, therefore, many children are 
penalized by having to accept poorer schools and poorer teachers than 
they would have in a city. 

Education, of course, is not completely given in schools and for that 
reason many a man brought up in the country, in looking back on his 
early years, will feel that taken as a whole his education has better fitted 
him for life than if he had had more academic, cultural, and vocational 
opportunities. 

Rural children develop character and endurance at an early age and they 
also learn a little about a great many things, which gives them a greater 
opportunity to decide what are the things they want to know more about. 
Many may think that the city children have even greater variety in their 
environment but as a matter of fact the background of the country child 
is nearly always a richer and more satisfying youthful existence. 

There is no use denying, however, that our schools in rural areas do not 
provide all that modern schools can give in preparation for earning a 
living as well as for the enjoyment of life in this extremely complex world. 

Farm organizations have done a certain amount to interest rural young 
people in farm work and in farm homemaking but they seem to me to 
have very little imagination when it comes to helping prepare the young 
people in making good in a city where so many of them must go. In addi- 
tion, most of them seem to have a very smug and satisfied attitude as to 
their achievements and I have never known any organization that had that 
attitude that was really striving to move forward and give its members 
all the opportunities which our new and changing civilization makes 
available. 

To use just one example — cooperatives should be part of the school life 
of every rural school and yet you do not find them set up and training 
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“We ought to give equality of education to every child in this country, I have 
learned it going thru the wards of hospitals. I hope that in the future it will move 
every one of us to see that we really wor\ for this ; wor\ for it just as hard as we 
\now how and get the baching of all the people we can possibly get in our 
communities” 




Eleanor Roosevelt: Introduction 
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children to work in them in the rural schools as a rule. This is left until 
the end of the school period and they have to discover gradually for them- 
selves that much of their future comfort in life is going to depend on 
knowing how to cooperate for their mutual benefit. 

The recommendations which were made by the panels of this Con- 
ference touch on many subjects. The Charter which was worked out will, 
I hope, become the document used as a signpost to the future. 

As we set ourselves each goal, we ought to check it against the objectives 
worked out by this Conference. I think federal aid will be needed to 
accomplish many of these desired results, but once it is understood that 
this aid shall be given without any strings tied to it except living up to 
certain minimum standards, I think we should have no further opposition 
from people who really want progress. It is in the interest of democracy 
and the preservation of our country that we fight for the improvement of 
our rural schools. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 




A CHARTER OF EDUCATION FOR 
RURAL CHILDREN 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDU- 
CATION PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AS THE EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS OF EVERY RURAL CHILD AND PLEDGES ITSELF TO 
WORK FOR THEIR ACHIEVEMENT— 


T Every rtiral child has the right to a satisfactory , modern elemen - 
-*■ tary education . This education should he such as to guarantee the 
child an opportunity to develop and maintain a healthy body and a 
balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed as tools of learning, 
to get a good start in understanding and appreciating the natural and 
social world, to participate happily and helpfully in home and com- 
munity life, to work and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, 
art, literature, and handicrafts. 


TT Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory , modern sec - 

ondary education . This education should assure the youth con- 
tinued progress in his general physical, social, civic, and cultural 
development begun in the elementary school, and provide initial train- 
ing for farming or other occupations and an open door to college and 
the professions. 

TTT Every rural child has the right to an educational program that 
AJ.X bridges the gap between home and school , and between school 
and adult life . This program requires, on the one hand, cooperation 
with parents for the home education of children too young for school 
and for the joint educational guidance by home and school of all other 
children; and, on the other hand, the cooperative development of cul- 
tural and vocational adult education suited to the needs and desires of 
the people of the community. 

Every rural child has the right thru his school to health services , 
'*• * educational and vocational guidance, library facilities , recrea- 
tional activities , and, %vhere needed , school lunches and pupil trans- 
portation facilities at public expense . Such special services, because 
they require the employment of specially qualified personnel, can be 
supplied most easily thru enlarged units of school administration and 
the cooperation of several small schools. 

Every rural child has the right to teachers , supervisors , and 
* administrators who know rural life and who are educated to 
deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural schools . Persons 
so educated should hold state certificates that set forth their special 
qualifications, should be paid adequate salaries, and should be given 
by law and fair practices security in their positions as a reward for 



good and faithful services. The accomplishment of these objectives 
is the responsibility of local leadership* state departments of education, 
the teacher education institutions, and national leaders in rural edu- 
cation. 

"ITT Every rural child has the right to educational service and 
▼ A guidance during the entire year and full-time attendance in 
a school that is open for not less than nine months in each year for at 
least twelve years . The educational development of children during 
vacation time is also a responsibility of the community school. In 
many communities the period of schooling has already become fourteen 
years and should become such in all communities as rapidly as possible. 


TTTT Every rural child has the right to attend school in a satis - 

▼ AA factory , modern building . The building should be attrac- 

tive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good health, equipped with 
materials and apparatus essential to the best teaching, planned as a 
community center, and surrounded by ample space for playgrounds, 
gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 

\rjTJ Every rural child has the right thru the school to partici - 
Y AAA p a f e i n community life and culture . For effective service 
the school plant must be planned and recognized as a center of com- 
munity activity; the closest possible interrelationships should be main- 
tained between the school and other community agencies; and children 
and youth should be recognized as active participants in community 
affairs. 


Every rural child has the right to a local school system suf - 
ficiently strong to provide all the services required for a 
modern education . Obtaining such a school system depends upon 
organizing amply large units of school administration. Such units do 
not necessarily result in large schools. Large schools can provide 
broad educational opportunities more economically, but with special 
efforts small schools can well serve rural children and communities. 

'\T Every rttral child has the right to have the tax resources of ins 
community, state, and nation used to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational opportunity . This right must include equality 
of opportunity for minority and low economy groups. Since many 
rural youth become urban producers and consumers, it is necessary 
for the development of the democratic way of life that the wealth and 
productivity of the entire nation should aid in the support of the right 
of every child to a good education. 

THESE ARE THE RIGHTS OF THE RURAL CHILD BECAUSE 
THEY ARE THE RIGHTS OF EVERY CHILD REGARDLESS OF 
RACE , OR COLOR , OR SITUATION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE 
UNDER THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA*, 



USES OF THE CHARTER* 


T he charter of education for rural children, formulated by the 
White House Conference on Rural Education, can become a chart 
for both guiding and evaluating the future progress of rural educa- 
tion, or it can be relegated to the realm of interesting but unrealistic and 
wishful thinking. This Charter sets forth an educational bill of rights for 
the rural child which must be fought for and defended. The following 
activities suggest a few ways thru which the rights set forth in the Charter 
can be made a reality for the boys and girls of our open country and villages. 

i. State departments of education and state education associations can call 
statewide conferences of laymen and educators wherein the Charter can be 
used as a basis for discussion and for the development of programs of action. 

2. State departments of education and state education associations can issue 
materials to show the importance within the state of each item emphasized in 
the Charter, to indicate what needs yet to be done to make these rights a reality, 
and to point the way to lines of attack for achieving improvements. . 

3. Parent-teacher associations, farm bureaus, granges, associations of uni- 
versity women, and other women’s and farm organizations can plan a series of 
programs, each concerned with one of the rights emphasized in the Charter. 
These programs to be effective should be guided by fact sheets, question-answer 
materials, and similar documents prepared in advance by the educational institu- 
tions of the state. 

4. Teachers colleges, universities, and other institutions of higher education 
can use the Charter for studying the needs of rural children, for redetermining 
what objectives and problems of education are common to all schools, and 
which ones are peculiar to rural schools generally or to those of specific com- 
munities, and for developing ways and means of training teachers who can best 
serve the educational needs of rural children. 

5. Both urban and rural high-school classes can use the Charter as a basis 
for discussing whether or not they agree that the rights asserted in the Charter 
are valid, for determining to what degree these rights are provided to the rural 
children, and for studying the importance of good rural education to the social 
and economic welfare of their state and nation. 

6. The Charter should become available to all schools, higher, secondary, 
and elementary. It should not only be prominently displayed in such schools 
but made the basis for annual rural education day exercises as a part of Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

♦Upon the request of the chairman and co-chairman, this section was written by Walter 
H. Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Office of Education. 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Wednesday morning, October 4 
The White House 

Presiding 

KATE V. WOFFORD 

Director of Rural Education, State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 



Thousands of classrooms in rural communities of low economic resources are 
poorly equipped and unattractive. Such schoolrooms are not the hind that rural 
children should have, hut the one pictured is even better than thousands do have. 
Bright children , such as these , deserve far better opportunities in America. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


KATE V. WOFFORD 

W e are all aware, I think, of the common problems which bring 
us together in this historic East Room in the White House. The 
crisis in rural education is well known to each of us. There is 
not a person in this carefully selected group of people who is not well 
acquainted with the difficulties which beset the education of rural children, 
and with the efforts attempted in the past to resolve them. Problems in 
rural education are chronic, always present and pressing, but the war has 
made them so acute and serious that our whole system of education has 
been threatened. It is the seriousness of the situation that has motivated 
the call which has brought us together for common counsel. By the accept- 
ance of this call we accept at the same time the responsibilities attendant 
upon it. May we in our common concern for rural children meet these 
responsibilities well, with a sort of solemn pride in the magnitude of the 
task thus assigned to us! 

In his essay on self-reliance, Emerson says that institutions are the 
lengthened shadows of individuals, and the statement is true. If we could 
trace the history of any institution back far enough, we would find its 
source in a human heart. Churches, schools, asylums, and hospitals, and 
all other institutions whose aim is the protection of the weak or the pro- 
motion of the strong, have had their beginnings in somebody’s interest and 
enthusiasm. 

However, lengthening one’s shadow depends upon more than interest 
and enthusiasm. One must be, at the same time, in tune with one’s times. 
To be able to sense and interpret needs and to meet them in harmony with 
the times that created them is to be a truly effective person. On the other 
hand, effective people are highly intelligent as well as sensitive, for the 
real test of effectiveness may lie in the ability to chart new paths or even 
to discover new ways of doing old things. 

However, enthusiasm, sensitiveness to needs, and intelligence may be- 
come as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal if moral courage is not 
present— the sort of courage that helps one to accept criticism objectively 
and to proceed steadfastly in the face of it. Sometimes in one person all of 
these forces are happily met and then greatness touches him. To be in- 
terested and enthusiastic, to be in tune with the times, and to be intelligent 
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and courageous about them mark a person as great enough to leave impres- 
sions on his era or even upon his century. 

When the history of our era is written the shadow of our first speaker 
will be revealed as long and inspiring. There is scarcely an institution or 
a movement in this, our day, that has not 'felt the warming influence of 
her generous spirit. The problems of women and children, of minorities, 
and of underprivileged groups are a few of the many tensions in our 
American life to which she has given the vigor of her leadership. 

It is a happy day for rural children that this Conference can be opened 
by one who is sensitive to their needs and thus lends her assistance in 
centering the attention of a nation upon them. 

In the history of this country we have had many outstanding first ladies. 
None, however, has earned the title more deservedly than our first speaker. 
It is hers because of her fine social philosophy and her ability to translate 
it into great and noble deeds. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am privileged to present to you, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, author, former teacher, humanitarian— our first lady in fact as well 
as in honor, who will officially open the White House Conference on 
Rural Education. 




OPENING THE CONFERENCE 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

S peaking for toe president as well as myself, I wish to welcome to 
the White House the members of this Conference, most of whom 
have traveled with considerable difficulty and expense from the four 
corners of our country to discuss a question of great importance to all the 
people. 

At a moment like this, I am reminded of other significant gatherings 
in the East Room during the years past. Some of these meetings were 
called to discuss matters of worldwide import. Great decisions have been 
made within these walls. Other groups have come here to deliberate on 
matters which affected the nation alone. 

Judging from your plans which I have seen from time to time as they 
have developed, and the program you have proposed for your three-day 
meeting here, you ought to be able to go from this Conference fortified 
with a knowledge of the conditions and the needs of rural education that 
will be very useful in the years ahead. 

For a long number of years I have come in contact with young people 
who have come thru our schools, and with far too many whose school- 
ing was cut short in their early years. In many instances, the former did 
not seem prepared to take the next step in life with confidence. The latter 
were hopelessly stopped in their tracks. Those who came from the rural 
schools seemed to labor under the greatest handicaps. 

The real reason for this Conference is that many of our rural-school 
children have labored under difficulties which must be made known to 
the people. It is important that more people, in city and country, know the 
facts so that they will back up the plans made here by those who already 
know them, and have known them for years. 

I hooe-that out of this Conference much good may come. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 

Director of Field Service , National Education Association , Washington, D. C. } 
and Executive Chairman, White House Conference on Rural Education 

I n the years to come, the first half of the Twentieth Century will be 
designated as an era in which serious and devoted thought was given 
to every phase of child welfare. During this period four conferences, 
called at ten-year intervals by the President of the United States to con- 
sider some phase of the care of children, stand as veritable milestones of 
progress. Each of these conferences was free from governmental direction 
and included several hundred persons, representing every geographical 
area and all varieties of experience and opinion. These conferences were 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical, and made far-reaching recommendations 
which have changed policy and action in their respective fields. 

The White House Conference now in session to consider, specifically, 
education of rural children and youth is a worthy successor to its four 
historic predecessors. There is every hope that it, too, will leave its foot- 
prints on the sands of time. 

The first of the four famous conferences was held in 1909, and was called 
the White House Conference on the Care of Dependent Children. Insti- 
gated by a young lawyer with personal knowledge of the orphanages in 
the District of Columbia, this conference was democratic and American. 
In December 1908, nine persons well known in child welfare work in 
New York, Chicago, and Boston joined in a letter to the President, request- 
ing him to call such a conference. President Theodore Roosevelt not only 
invited two hundred persons to join in this enterprise, but also submitted 
nine propositions for consideration and action. 

The recommendations of that conference were far-reaching, but limita- 
tions of time will not permit the listing of them here. It must be recorded, 
however, that a new concept was developed concerning the care of de- 
pendent children. Out of the interest aroused by this conference and other 
agencies, the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished in 1912. Within the next decade, the widows’ pension movement 
swept the country. 

During World War I the newly created Children’s Bureau engaged 
itself in protecting standards already established in welfare and health 
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o£ children. At the Bureau s suggestion, and with President Wilson's 
approval, America s second year in the war was designated as Childrens 
Year; and at the conclusion o£ that year, the Bureau called a Conference 
on Child Welfare Standards, with expenses defrayed by an allotment from 
the President’s Fund. This conference consisted of a series of meetings, 
the first of which was held in Washington in May 1919 and was followed 
by meetings in eight leading cities of the country. 

Coming on the heels of the work of appropriate committees, this con- 
ference presented a very specific and comprehensive statement of health 
standards for maternity, infants and preschool children, school children, 
and adolescent children. The 1919 conference without doubt was the open- 
ing phase of a movement which culminated in the enactment of the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill in 1921, providing for contributions by the federal 
government to the development of facilities thruout the country for the 
better protection of maternity and infancy. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection was 
called in July 1929 by President Hoover “to study the present status of 
the health and well-being of the children of the United States and its 
possessions; to report what is being done; to recommend what ought to 
be done and how to do it.” 

That conference, in addition to covering the subjects of the two former 
conferences, included also “all children in their total aspects, including 
those social and environmental factors which are influencing modern 
childhood.” With a half-million dollars in resources, each committee and 
many subcommittees outlined fields of research and prepared reports, 
devoting, according to the report, sixteen months “to study, research, and 
fact-finding on the part of 1,200 experts, constituting nearly 150 different 
subcommittees.” 

The entire conference assembled in Washington in November 1930, 
with 3000 in attendance, and considered the substantial confidential volume 
of 643 pages. In 1931 a general volume was published, including some of 
the addresses at the conference, abstracts of reports, lists of committee 
members, and a Children’s Charter. This Charter was widely distributed 
in printed form, and, tho general in nature, served an extremely useful 
function. 

The final reports appeared over a period of several years. They consist 
of a series of thirty-two volumes with 10,511 printed pages — a four-foot 
shelf of books. 




M The White House Conference 

With the cooperation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Conference 
on Children in a Democracy was called m initial session in April 1939 
by a group of persons, headed by the chief of the Children’s Bureau. With 
neither time nor resources for a program of original research, such as that 
of 1929-30, this conference was organized thru the stages of a planning 
committee, a committee on organization, and a committee on report. A 
modest sum was available and a small research staff collected and co- 
ordinated existing information and prepared a series of reports on various 
pertinent subjects. Five hundred members met in Washington for this 
conference. The Conference on Children in a Democracy sought to make 
a comprehensive statement of facts as to what had happened to children 
in America during the 1930’$ and to develop a program of activities, ade- 
quate and suited to deal with these needs during the 1940^. 

The major publications issued were the papers and discussions of the 
initial session (1939); the General Report (1940), a volume of 85 pages, 
including 98 recommendations; and a Final Report (1940) of 392 pages. 
These reports focused largely on a program of action on the problems 
considered by the 1919 conference, with increasing emphasis on the neces- 
sity of participation by local, state, and federal government in order to 
make preventive and curative health service available to the entire popu- 
lation. 

When asked by an editor what he thought was the finest thing that had 
happened in the world recently, Owen D. Young, who had no part in 
the 1939 conference, said: “The intelligence, courage, and sympathy with 
which the recent White House Conference faced the problems of children 
in a democracy. In spite of the conditions which it revealed, the conference 
should inspire us with gratitude and cheerfulness. If its recommendations 
are adequately supported we shall make this country a more promising 
and hopeful place for all our children.” 

In expressing his regret that he could not attend the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education now in session, Mr. Young stated that he was 
deeply interested in this great problem facing the nation and that he was 
proud to serve as an honorary chairman. 

The information concerning the four preceding conferences was ob- 
tained from an article written by Mr. Homer Folks for the November 1940 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science . 

The present 1944 Conference, invited by President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
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to hold its general sessions in the White House, demonstrates anew their 
keen interest in underprivileged children thruout the nation and resembles 
the preceding conferences in that it is entirely free from governmental 
direction. 

It differs, however, from these other conferences in certain respects that 
should be emphasized. 

First , it is not being financed by either government funds or grants 
from private sources. The loyal and patriotic teachers of the nation are 
paying for this meeting from the NEA War and Peace Fund which they 
contributed — many from meager salaries — during the past two years, in 
order that the level of educational opportunity in their beloved country 
might be raised everywhere to cope with the unprecedented responsibili- 
ties facing the coming generations. 

Second this Conference is not called by any government agency but 
by three divisions of the National Education Association of the United 
States. The divisions of Field Service, Rural Service, and Legislation and 
Federal Relations have called, planned, and directed this White House 
Conference on Rural Education from beginning to end. 

Those in charge of the planning gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
generously extended by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor; 
by the United States Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency; 
by the United States Department of Agriculture; by the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as by private foundations. In addition, many 
leaders — men and women — in farm organizations and the farm press, in 
industry and labor, as well as education have above all given encourage- 
ment to go ahead, to say nothing of valuable suggestions which in every 
case have been incorporated into the program of speeches, reports, and 
action which is to follow. 

'Third, this Conference is devoted -entirely to education of rural children 
and youth and the conditions," factors, and agencies relating thereto. City 
teachers everywhere who are- the major contributors to the War io &nd 
PeaH'*Ftmd^ they are noxifi attendance, herertfdttrg 

rural 'edUcatTqjLhaY.e jfTday in the sun thru this historic Confe rence., 

How this Conference cameto be organized is a question that has been 
asked of me by newspaper and magazine writers as well as by numbers 
of those persons who are present today. Some of you know of the years 
I devoted to rural education before joining the staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association. You may also have heard of the meeting held in Wash- 
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ington on June 14, 1944, known as the White House Conference on How 
Women May Share in Post-War Policy-Making. This conference was 
called by representatives of four organizations to consider a statement 
previously made by Mrs. Roosevelt to the effect that “women should serve 
on all commissions that are appointed as an outgrowth of this global war.” 

That conference, representing seventy-five organizations and including 
many other women whose interest in this field was well known, also made 
history. The Roster of Qualified Women to serve on such commissions — 
the major proposal of that conference — caught the imagination of those 
in attendance and of thousands thruout the nation as well as the press, 
and is now in process of preparation. When finally completed this roster 
will be presented to high government officials for their use when the 
appointment of women to these commissions comes up for consideration. 

The idea of this Conference on rural education first occurred to me 
on the morning of June 13, when the last chore for the women’s con- 
ference had been done. I lost no time in asking Mrs. Roosevelt for her 
cooperation. In the few minutes we had in her study on the following 
morning before that conference began its deliberations, I briefly presented 
the proposal to her. She gave her assent and said at the close of the day 
that we would meet at an early moment to talk it over. That moment did 
not come as soon as I had hoped, for I had to attend both major political 
party conventions in an effort to have incorporated into their respective 
platforms a plank on education. Three smaller intervening conventions 
absorbed the rest of my time. It goes without saying that Mrs. Roosevelt 
was not idle during these weeks. 

On the morning of June 13 , 1 took into my confidence Mr. Howard A. 
Dawson who, before he departed for a three weeks’ trip to the Northwest, 
gave his complete approval and cooperation. 

On the way out to the first convention in Chicago, Mr. Glenn Archer 
of Kansas, the NEA staff member who was assigned to cover the political 
conventions with me, urged that we talk over this Conference with Mr. 
Irving Pearson of Illinois, who would meet us there to help with the edu- 
cation planks in both political parties. This was an opportunity not to be 
overlooked. 

It so happened that the initial plans for this Conference were made as 
Mr. Pearson and I sat in the mezzanine section of the Republican National 
Convention. There he introduced numerous people to me, among them 
Mr. John Strohm and Mr. E. Jerry Walker, both of Illinois, to whom we 
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presented the idea of a conference. Their enthusiasm was spontaneous 
and their cooperation to date has been complete and whole-hearted. Here 
I should like to state that we are indebted to Mr. Walker for the presence 
of Mr. Burton Carter, who is recording this Conference for posterity by 
wire. Later on, I talked briefly with Mr. Edward A. O’Neal and Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, as well as other important people. The titles of these 
persons I have mentioned are either given in the program itself or listed 
among our honorary chairmen. 

If these people holding responsible positions of national leadership had 
not extended promises of full cooperation in this enterprise, it is very 
likely that this Conference would not have been called. 

Those of us who could, met in the Hotel Morrison between convention 
sessions and wrote out in detail the plans for this gathering which you 
will find in your program. We called into consultation Mr. Martin Moe 
of Montana and Mr. Edward H. Stullken of Illinois who had attended 
two of the previous White House conferences. Their suggestions were 
valuable and we have made use of them. The general outline of the Con- 
ference was wired and later written to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

At the convention of the National Education Association at Pittsburgh, 
following the Republican Convention, I spoke, at Mr. Dawson’s request, 
to the Executive Committee of the Department of Rural Education, and 
a resolution of approval and support followed. Later, at Mr. Pearson’s 
request, I presented the plans to the secretaries of the forty-eight state 
education associations, with similar results. Still later, the story of what we 
proposed was submitted to the state directors of the National Education 
Association at their first meeting at our headquarters building in Wash- 
ington. The Executive Committee of the Association then took action 
unanimously approving and supporting the Conference. 

It was understood in all our deliberations that these plans were tentative 
until they could be shown to Mrs. Roosevelt. That opportunity came during 
an overnight visit to Hyde Park on August 8, when I presented to her in 
a three-page typewritten memorandum the decisions that had been reached. 
Our presence here today is eloquent testimony to the fine spirit in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt received the result of our labors. 

From the first time that this Conference occurred to me, it was my hope 
that the speeches and recommendations made on these two days should 
not die with their echoes in this famous East Room of the White House. 
With that in mind, we have planned for a comprehensive volume of pro- 
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ceedings, of which the reports of the ten groups of the Conference under 
the leadership of Mr. Dawson will be a significant part. Plans are already 
being formulated for the nationwide distribution, study, and use of this 
volume and for regional, state, and local conferences to be held thruout 
this country around the conclusions reached by this gathering. 

It is not for me in the initial hour of this meeting to anticipate the 
recommendations which will be made by the 230 experts in rural educa- 
tion — lay and professional — representing forty-three states in every section 
of the country. That these conclusions will be as far-reaching and as effec- 
tive as those enunciated by the four previous White House conferences, 
I have not the shadow of a doubt. 

Neither is it for me to discuss the problems that face rural education 
today-problems that have faced rural education for decades. Those who 
come after me on this program will leave no room for doubt that, in the 
schools which 50 percent of the nation’s children attend and in which 52 
percent of the teachers are employed, a plan of action, effective and far- 
reaching, must be undertaken. 

I cannot close my remarks without expressing my deep and abiding 
appreciation to Eleanor Roosevelt, without whose cooperation and vision 
this Conference could not have been held, and to our great President — 
my friend of long standing— Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose talk to us this 
afternoon will give significance to the cause to which this group of men 
and women have devoted their lives. 




TROUBLE AT THE CROSSROADS 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 

Director of Rural Service , National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

T he major purpose o£ this Conference is to consider the principal 
problems of public schools in the rural areas of the United States 
and to propose practical solutions to these problems. I conceive it 
to be my duty to present briefly and succinctly a picture of the present 
situation in rural education, to throw the spotlight on the sources of 
trouble, and to indicate for your consideration what some of the solutions 
may be. 

Rural Education, a Major Enterprise 

The public schools in the rural areas of the United States constitute a 
major enterprise. They affect intimately the 43.4 percent of our people who 
live in rural areas, about 31 million on the farms and about 27 million in 
the villages not exceeding 2500 population. They enrol over 12,100,000 
pupils, or about 48 percent of all public-school pupils in the nation. They 
employ 451,661, or 52 percent of the nation’s teachers. They have 189,062, 
or about 83 percent of all school buildings in the nation. They expend a 
total of about $900,000,000 annually, and have property with an estimated 
value of $2,250,000,000. 

In charge of the rural schools are approximately 5000 local superin- 
tendents and principals, 1000 supervisors, and 3400 superintendents of 
larger administrative units, such as the county or the supervisory district. 

Over 35,000 schools in normal times are served by school buses for the 
transportation of pupils. In all over 4.1 million pupils are transported daily 
in approximately 93,000 buses at a total annual cost of nearly 70 million 
dollars. About 90 percent of all pupil transportation is for rural pupils. 
During the decade before the war, the number of pupils transported more 
than doubled. 

Unequal Advantages for Rural Children 

It can be categorically stated that many of the best and most of the 
poorest schools in the nation are found in our rural areas. When, how- 
ever, rural schools as a class are compared with urban schools as a class 
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it is an inescapable conclusion that millions of rural children are seriously 
handicapped in the educational opportunities available to them. 

Altho the rural children of school age constitute more than half of such 
children in the nation, they have only 38 percent of the available funds for 
the support of schools. 

The average salary of rural-school teachers is $967 as compared to $1937 
for urban teachers. Total expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in rural schools is only $86 as compared to $124 in urban schools. 

The estimated value of school property per pupil in rural areas is only 
$185 as compared to $405 in urban areas. 

Largely as a result of inadequate salaries for teachers the rural schools 
get the teachers with the least amount of education for their jobs and the 
least experience. Nearly 60 percent of all teachers in rural elementary 
schools having one or two teachers have had less than two years of educa- 
tion beyond high school. This percentage can be compared with 30 per- 
cent for teachers in three-teacher schools; 20 percent, in villages under 
2500 population; and 10 percent, in cities over 2500 population. 

High-school education has by no means yet become universal among 
the rural farm youth. For the group sixteen and seventeen years of age 
only 56.8 percent were in school in 1940 as compared to 75.6 percent of 
urban youth of this same age group. There is a very wide difference among 
the states in the percentage of native white rural farm youth sixteen and 
seventeen years old attending school, the range being from only 32.2 per- 
cent in Kentucky to 87.5 percent in Utah. 

To a large extent the rural schools are small institutions, over a third of 
the pupils being enrolled in schools having only one or two teachers. 
There are still* about 108,000 one-teacher schools, the number having 
gradually been reduced from about 200,000 in 19x6 and about 131,000 in 
1936. These schools enrol about 2.25 million children. There are about 
25,000 two-teacher schools enrolling about 1.3 million children. The typical 
school among the 17,600 rural high schools enrolling more than 2.2 million 
pupils has only about 100 pupils in attendance. 

These small schools present three problems that have not been met to a 
large extent: (1) they result in excessively high per pupil costs; (2) they 
usually offer very limited and restricted instructional opportunities; 
(3) the teachers usually are not adequately trained to deal with the com- 
plicated problems of teaching in small schools. 

The most significant aspects of inequalities of educational opportunities 
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cannot be described b} mere statistical data. The best of our school systems 
have modem school buildings, well planned and equipped. In these schools 
are teachers well educated for the important work they have to do, work- 
ing with the aid of the best of instructional equipment, apparatus, material, 
and library facilities. On the other hand there are several million children 
attending school in mere shacks, using a few wornout, dirty textbooks, 
taught by teachers who have not so much as completed a high-school 
education, and often no more than the eighth grade, without the aid of 
modern instructional materials or the assistance of competent and sympa- 
thetic supervision. Practically all such schools are in rural areas of low 
economic resources. 

In at least one state a survey has shown that there are nearly 1500 schools 
without a building, school being conducted in abandoned tenant houses, 
in country churches, and under brush arbors. It is estimated that 750,000 
rural children of elementary-school age and a much larger number of 
children of high-school age were out of school in 1940. There is every 
reason to believe this is even larger now. 

Current Crisis in Rural Education 

Jtadeed,* there isjxquble at the crossroads, right at the door of the little 
jcedjscliQolhouse. Much of the trouble is not new; it is the result of chronic 
ills. It is true, however, that some of the trouble is in an acute stage at 
this time as a result of war conditions. 

Duringjhe last two years about 360,000 teachers, out of a total teaching 
force of about 500,000, were.holding teaching p^ftTon£ tEejf did jaatTJiP 
before the war. That rate of turnover is twice the prewar rate, and the rate 
of turnover in rural sthoolsds, at least twrcenthat:''m ‘ hfbM 'schools: , ' 7 “ r 
NqxIy yo/xw jeadiers^ ha ve entered 'thejjiilitary seryices during^the last 
two^yejj;^ nearly 62,000 have entered industry and similar nonteaching 
employment; 13,000 classrooms were vacant last year because teachers 
could not be found; some 17,000 teaching positions were abolished w as a 
result ofioVercrowding classes, abolishing subjects, and closing schools, and 
at least 1800 departments of vocational agriculture have been closed or 
are unable to get teachers since the war began; andjovej 50,000 persoiis 
are teaching on emergency certificate^ - ‘ 

The rural schools have suffered,, most from these conditions. City-school 
systems have managed to maintain their staffs* by~ reertritmg the best 
teachers from rural areas so that the country schools, which have never 
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had a sufficient number of well-trained teachers, are bearing the brunt of 
&e current crisis. 

In view of the fact that the teachers colleges and normal schools have 
during the past three years lost well over half the number of their prewar 
enrolments, the reduction being from 175,000 to 72,000, the outlook for 
an adequate number of expert teachers for rural schools in the immediate 
future is not very promising. 

Thus we find educational opportunity being drastically curtailed for 
more than 50 percent of the nation’s children who live on farms or in 
towns of less than 2500 population, where teacher shortage is felt most 
keenly. This is happening at a time when the expansion of educational 
facilities is urgently needed so that young people may secure the founda- 
tions of a broad education that will prepare them to understand and defend 
democracy, to work efficiently in war industry, to increase food produc- 
tion, to fight thru to victory, to furnish leadership and cooperation in the 
reconstruction period, and to succeed in the highly competitive labor 
market of the postwar years. 

Cause of the Current Crisis 

The .origin of the current crisis in education is not so^much a shortage 
>f quaJ^ed.persons 7 p 27 ^ch school as ; a-'sh6ftage of funds to pay living 
wages to teachers, so as to meet the competition of the federal government 
and' of private industry. Last year 254,600 teachers, largely rural, were paid 
annual salaries not to exceed $1200; 44,000 received not more than $600. 
Last year the annual average salary of all teachers was only $1550, while 
for rural teachers it was only $967. Their salaries can be compared to the 
annual salaries of federal employees, excluding military personnel, $2235, 
and to the average income from salaries and wages of employees in manu- 
facturing industries, $2363. 

The cost of living during the war period has increased 23 percent in 
cities and 38 percent in rural areas, but teachers’ salaries have increased 
on the average only 8 percent. The figures as to the increased cost of 
living are undoubtedly very conservative since the cost of food per capita 
has increased 88.2 percent since 1940. 

Chronic Troubles in Rural Education 

It is a well-known fact that in times of stress and strain the rural schools 
are always the first to suffer. Fundamentally the reason is that there are 
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weaknesses in the structure of rural education that are chronic and thus 
far have been permanent in altogether too many places. 

The troubles in rural education may be manifold, but nearly all of them 
can be allayed if proper attention is given to all of six problems which 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The character and scope of education in rural areas 

2. The equalizing of educational opportunities, especially for children 
of minority racial groups, children in areas of low economic resources, 
and children who are physically handicapped 

3. The teaching personnel 

4. Instructional materials, educational equipment, and the school plant 

5. The organization of local units of school administration and attend- 
ance 

6. Financing of rural schools. 

It should be observed at the outset that the degree of attainment of 
modern ideals as to the character and scope of education (item 1 above) 
needed and the securing of a fair degree of educational opportunity for 
all rural children (item 2 above) depends upon what is done about teach- 
ers, about the plant equipment and materials available to pupils and 
teachers, about the proper organization for administering the school pro- 
gram, and about making available the funds necessary to pay for schools 
(items 3 to 6 above) . 

The Character of Rural Education 

It will no doubt be accepted without argument that the rural school 
program should be such as to attain the seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion: health, citizenship, worthy home membership, mastery of the funda- 
mental tool-subjects, vocational fitness, avocational interests, and ethical 
character. But even if they are accepted philosophically, many schools fall 
far short of their attainment. It is too often tacitly accepted that the school 
is an institution for training children in subjectmatter that will enable them 
to climb the educational ladder to higher academic levels. 

T he majo r purpose of education for rural children and youth is not the 
mere imparting of literacy and a regimen of certain essential knowledge 
and information, important as that is; it is to achieve and sustain a de- 
sirable level of cultural, ethical, and economic living. 

The rural schqpl ought to be an institution whose program is indigenous 
to the needs of the pupils and to the community it serves. The broad social 
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and economic goals of education can be made real only in terms of the 
situations and needs of the children affected. 

The task of modern education is to adapt instruction to the abilities and 
capacities of pupils, to build on the environment in which they live, and 
to extend and enrich that environment. This idea does not mean that rural 
pupils are to be restricted in their learning to factors in their immediate 
environment, but it does mean that the content of the school work must 
be presented in terms of experiences that have meaning to the children 
affected. 

This point of view requires, on the one hand, a knowledge and under- 
standing of the community environment where the school operates, and, 
on the other hand, a comprehension of ideals and standards as to what 
constitutes a desirable community. 

A major problem of rural education is that of adopting instructional 
programs and procedures that will best contribute to a satisfactory \vay 
of individual and community living in rural areas. Ways and means 
should be devised and utilized for developing the abilities and attitudes 
needed by American citizens in taking their place in world affairs, in 
national affairs, and in regional and local affairs; for developing an under- 
standing and an evaluation of the rural environment; for creating a desire 
to conserve the characteristics and forces of rural life that are of value; 
for teaching the knowledge and skills needed to utilize technological 
instruments that will contribute to better rural living; and for discovering 
and coping with social and economic conditions affecting the lives of rural 
people. 

The Scope of Rural Education 

It is necessary that an adequate ideal as to the necessary scope of educa- 
tion for rural youth be not only widely accepted but also put into universal 
practice. Certainly the public schools in rural as well as urban areas should 
provide adequate educational opportunity for every child from the time 
he enters school until he is ready to take his place in adult society. Certainly 
under modern conditions educational opportunities thru public schools 
should begin at least in the kindergarten and extend thru the twelfth, or 
often thru the fourteenth, school year. 

On the elementary level the school program should foster activities that 
will insure the acquisition by the pupils of those basic skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, dispositions, ideals, and powers required of all members of organized 





by forty or more rural children for four and sometimes five 
teacher is poorly paid > less than $ 300 a year , and poorly edu- 
comfortahle desks and chairs , no maps, globes, or pictures, 
t, dirty textbooks and not enough of them . 
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society. These activities should include the elementary mastery of the 
language and number arts, and thru them the reading, imaginative study, 
and appreciation of those human experiences given expression thru history, 
geography, social science, literature, art, music, and philosophy. In all cases 
the activities should be appropriate to the mental and physical development 
of the pupils. f ,, 

The high-school instructional prografrf should be sufficiently broad in 
scope to meet the needs of the entire population of high-school ages. Cer- 
tainly this conception would call for much more than a mere academic 
course to prepare students to enter college. Certainly the minimum instruc- 
tional offering in high schools accommodating rural youth should include 
classes in English, one or more foreign languages, social studies, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, home economics, agriculture, commercial subjects, 
trade training, music; art, health and physical education, A sufficient 
variety of classes should be conducted in each of these fields to meet the 
needs of the various pupils enrolled in the school. 

Equalization of Educational Opportunity 

The most unsatisfactory schools in the nation are usually those main- 
tained for Negroes in the rural areas of the states maintaining separate 
school systems, and often those attended by the Spanish American groups 
in the rural areas of the Southwest. Almost equally unsatisfactory are the 
rural schools for children in the Southern mountains, in areas of depleted 
natural resources, such as the cutover areas of the Great Lakes region, 
and in the cotton belt wherever there are large numbers of sharecroppers 
and farm laborers. 

It is estimated that there are about one million children of school age in 
the families of migratory agricultural laborers. Many of these children do 
not attend any school, others attend only a short time at any one place. The 
school districts in which they find themselves usually assume little or no 
responsibility for their education. Few rural schools make adequate pro- 
visions for the special educational needs of children that are crippled, 
hard of hearing, deaf, suffering from defective eyesight, blind, defective 
in speech, mentally deficient, or otherwise handicapped. States usually 
maintain state institutions for the worst handicapped, but they rarely 
reach those children who need special help rather than to be separated 
from their homes. 

Another source of unsatisfactory educational opportunity for many rural 
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children is the lack o£ adequate instructional facilities in small schools, 
many o£ which will be necessary because geographical conditions and low 
density or population make school consolidations impractical 

Small schools can be good schools, but if they are they will be expensive. 
They can be good if they have specially qualified teachers and if such 
special facilities as circuit teachers of special subjects, bookmobiles, mobile 
shops, mobile health units, mobile units of visual aids equipment, and 
supervised correspondence study courses are made available. 

Under the ideals of American democracy there must be equality of 
educational opportunity which of course does not mean identical oppor- 
tunities for all. This ideal will never be attained until the states and the 
nation see to it that adequate, modern, American standard public schools 
are made available to these several million underprivileged rural American 
children. 


The Teaching Personnel 

None of the educational opportunities indicated here is possible except 
thru the services of competent teachers specially educated to teach in 
schools serving rural children. The rural teachers must be placed in a far 
more favorable professional, social, and economic position than they have 
had at any time in the past. Training standards need to be changed and 
increased as to time requirement^ The character of training received must 
be such as to equip rural teachers to accomplish the fundamental job of 
rural education which has been herein described. State certification re- 
quirements must be made to reflect the kind and amount of training 
needed to protect rural children and the trained and qualified teachers 
against the impact of unqualified persons seeking employment in the rural 
schools. 

The economic and prof essional position of rural teachers is more insecure 
than that of any other class of teachers in the nation. Usually their tenure 
is uncertain and subject to the whims and personal interests of local school- 
board members who hold to the ancient doctrine of the right to hire and 
fire at will regardless of merit and who haven’t the slightest conception 
of the modern philosophy and practice that faithful and competent em- 
ployees acquire a vested interest in their jobs. 

Rural teachers must come to occupy a recognized and stable place in the 
life of the community in which they live. Decent and secure living quar- 
ters are essential. Full participation in any and all essential community life 
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and in public affairs is not only the right o£ the teacher but also a necessity 
to the public welfare. 

Plant, Equipment, and Instructional Material 

A modern educational program requires a school building that is 
planned and arranged to accommodate and facilitate the kind of instruc- 
tion needed by the pupils. For the safety and health of pupils and teachers 
modern equipment is needed. The teachers and pupils should be supplied 
with materials and apparatus necessary to rapid and effective learning. 

There is soon to be available from surplus war goods and materials paid 
for by the American people a vast amount of equipment, apparatus, and 
supplies that would be invaluable to the thousands of rural communities 
needing them. It remains to be seen, however, whether it will be possible 
for the schools in greatest need to receive the benefits of these surpluses. 

Reorganization of Local School Units 

The rural schools of the nation are administered on the local level thru 
over 100,000 local units or school districts. In 26 states the schools are 
organized on the basis of the local or common school district, at least 17 
kinds of which are described in the statutes. Usually in rural farm areas 
each school constitutes a separate unit of administration with its own 
board of education and its own local taxes. Thousands of these districts 
employ only one or two teachers. Herein lies one of the most critical 
troubles in rural education. 

There are two fundamental problems in the reorganization of rural 
schools, the organization of larger administrative units and the consolida- 
tion of schools (reorganization of attendance units). These problems are 
quite distinct and in my opinion the first is now the most important. If 
the farmers and villagers of the country would set about to organize ade- 
quate administrative units for their schools, many of the other problems 
could be easily solved. It is not necessary and frequently not desirable to 
consolidate the schools of an area simultaneously with the creation of 
larger administrative units. 

There must be a fundamental reorganization of the administrative 
structure of rural education in a majority of the states. The present system 
of organization of most of our rural schools is archaic, the vestige of oxcart 
days, and is scarcely defensible on any grounds. I have no brief for any 
specific type of organization, county unit, community unit or otherwise, 
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except to say that the local unit of administration for rural areas must be 
large enough to furnish on the local level the administrative and super- 
visory services required for an adequate program of elementary and 
secondary education. Such an administrative unit for rural schools must 
usually be village centered. 

There is ample evidence that the minimum size of an efficient and 
economical school administrative unit is about 45 teachers and at least 1200 
pupils, and that wherever geographic and fundamental sociological con- 
ditions permit, the unit should certainly be much larger than indicated 
by these figures. 

Rural schools most assuredly will have to be consolidated if adequate 
educational opportunities are to be made available at a reasonable cost. 

The educational isolationism of many rural people is a great detriment 
to human progress. Altogether too much of what is called democracy in 
school administration and local control is in the long run destructive of 
local control and is undemocratic in that the status quo is noncooperative 
and calculated to perpetuate unearned and socially detrimental vested 
interests. 

Financing Rural Schools 

Much of the trouble at the crossroads concerning rural schools is due to 
lack of adequate financial resources. This condition is due largely to one 
simple fact. Farm people are responsible for the care and education of 
some 31 percent of the nation’s children — yet farm income is only 9 to 12 
percent of the national income. Conditions thruout the nation are quite 
variable. The farmers of the Southeast sections of the United States have 
13.4 percent of the nation’s children of school age, five to seventeen, but 
only 2.2 percent of the national income. On the other hand, the nonfarm 
people of the Northeast have about 27 percent of the nation’s children and 
nearly 42 percent of the nation’s income. Only in the Northeast and in 
the Far West does the percent of the national income received by the 
farmers exceed the percent of the nation’s children reared by them. 

There is scarcely a state in which there are not impressive differences 
among the counties in the number of children in proportion to the adult 
population and in the per capita income. Almost without exception the 
lower the income per capita the greater the proportionate number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

Former United States Senator Josh Lee once facetiouslv said: “It looks 
like where the kids are the money ain’t.” 
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In general about 70 percent of the funds for school support come from 
general property taxes. About 63 percent come from local district property 
taxes. This situation means that about two-thirds of the funds for public 
schools come from one-third of the taxable resources of the nation. No 
other extensive public service is dependent to so large an extent upon the 
property tax for support. 

One of the results of large dependence upon local taxation for school 
support is an inequitable distribution of educational opportunity both 
within the states and among them. For the most part, the rural schools 
suffer most from this situation. 

The extreme differences in taxpaying ability and in educational oppor- 
tunities among the states and among the various local units within the 
respective states indicate conclusively that unless the nation and the states 
use their taxing powers to raise revenues from wealth and income where 
they are, to spend for schools where the children are to be educated, several 
millions of American children will continue to be denied the education 
that ought to be considered their birthright. 

For the most part, the state should raise its revenue from sources other 
than taxes on general property and should utilize a highly diversified tax 
program with rates sufficiently flexible to guarantee stability of revenue 
in times of economic adversity. Of the many types 'of taxes that may be 
utilized, those most generally agreed upon as sound are taxes on personal 
incomes, corporate incomes, business privileges, luxuries, and natural 
products — minerals, timber, and the like— severed from the soil. 

The state should guarantee sufficient financial resources to each local 
school unit to maintain an acceptable and defensible minimum standard 
of educational opportunity. 

In determining* the cost of the minimum program the state should take 
into account all the elements of a satisfactory program. Among the ele- 
ments that should receive special consideration are (a) the differential 
between the cost per pupil for elementary schools and high schools, (b) the 
cost of pupil transportation, and (c) the cost of rehousing rural pupils 
in the case of school coitsolidation. 

The state should preserve the legal right of the local administrative unit 
to raise thru local taxes the revenue to support an educational program 
that exceeds the minimum guaranteed by the state. In this way local 
initiative can be protected and encouraged. 

But it will not be possible to obtain a proper degree of educational oppor- 
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tunity thruout the United States by depending solely upon state and local 
financing o£ education. The federal government must also bear a share 
of the financial burden of supporting public schools. 

There are certain facts in modern American life that lead to the inevi- 
table necessity for the national assumption of a part of the financial burden 
of maintaining the public schools. These facts have to do with (i) the 
national character of our citizenship; (2) the high degree of mobility of 
our population; (3) the appalling differences in educational opportunity 
both among and within the states; (4) the great differences among the 
states in the number of children in ratio to the adult population; (5) the 
insuperable differences in economic ability among the states to pay taxes, 
resulting in meager funds for schools in poor states in spite of effort far 
exceeding that of richer states; and (6) the superior tax-collecting and 
revenue-distributing ability of the federal government. 

The limitations of this discussion will not permit the discussion of these 
reasons for federal participation in the support of public schools. The litera- 
ture in the field of educational finance is too replete with evidence to need 
repetition here. Suffice it to say that many of the essential factors making 
federal aid necessary arise from rural and urban differences in educational 
burdens and financial resources. 

In making federal funds available for assistance in the support of public 
schools the following criteria should be scrupulously observed: 

x. Federal aid should be allocated to the states on an objective basis 
in such manner as effectively to lessen inequalities of educational 
opportunity among the states. 

2. Federal aid should be used by the states for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity among their respective local communities. 

3. Federal aid should be so administered as to safeguard state and local 
autonomy in the control and administration of the public schools. 

Postwar School Building Construction 

The most probable point of federal financial assistance to public educa- 
tion in the reconstruction and reconversion period following the war is 
thru a public works program that will furnish funds for school buildings 
and equipment. Rural school leaders and administrators should profit by 
the experience of the public works program of the i^o’s. They should 
now recognize that rural schools received altogether too little benefits from 
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the program for two reasons: (i) rural school district organization made 
it impossible to build schoolhouses when they were needed; and (2) the 
policy of matched grants resulted in excluding the most needy rural areas 
from qualifying for grants. The program was essentially one of giving 
“unto him that hath.” 

State and local leaders should begin now to plan the reorganization of 
local school units and to secure the enactment of laws that will make pos- 
sible and facilitate the reorganization of local school units in rural areas. 
A considerable amount of attention must be given to obtaining a policy 
of liberal, differential federal grants in proportion .to local need for funds 
for school building facilities. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it can be said that the problems of rural education are by 
no means insuperable. There is nothing involved that cannot be adequately 
coped with if public policy, state and national, makes available (1) the 
teaching personnel devoted to the education of rural children and equipped 
by education for that important work, (2) the leadership— national, state, 
and local— necessary to promote and operate the kind of schools needed, 
and (3) the financial resources necessary to maintain adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. 

\ for one, believe that the rural schools are a fundamental and indis- 
pensable means of building and maintaining in America the most glorious 
rural life anywhere in the world. 



BUILDING THE FUTURE OF RURAL AMERICA 


MURRAY D. LINCOLN 

President , Cooperative League of the United States and Secretary, 

Ohio Farm Bureau Federation , Columbus, Ohio 

T hese days are among the most critical and challenging in world 
history. A conference of this nature cannot escape the implications 
of a total world conflict. The war’s grim sequence invades our 
daily lives. We find no escape from the steady staccato of invasion, destruc- 
tion, and tragedy coming to us from press and radio. We speak a strange 
new language of “D” days, flanking movements, and buzz bombs. And 
we ask ourselves: when, in the course of time, will mankind learn to live 
in peace? 

We see this war going far beyond the implications of battles won and 
lost. We see it as a revolution of world scope. We see it as a revolt of 
hungry world millions asking an end to tyranny, starvation, and exploita- 
tion. From India to the Balkans, from Asia to the British Isles, we hear 
the mounting cry for security, the end of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Only the dreamer will tell you that America has escaped this great tide 
of world unrest. The realist finds an insurgent America in its most critical 
period of transition since the Civil War. The realist finds an America 
apprehensive and fearful of what lies ahead. The man on the street fears 
unemployment. The farmer fears falling prices. The industrialist fears 
government. And the millions, from all walks of life, fear insecurity. 
America — with its miracle of mass production, America — with its fifty 
millions employed, America-r-with its pockets bulging from war profits, 
faces its most promising period of history with fear and indecision. 

The Future of Rural America Is the Future of America Itself 

I might wish to recite to you in glowing terms the future of rural 
America — but I cannot. Such a prediction, such a prophecy, undertaken 
against a panorama of national confusion and unrest, is a more ambitious 
task than I am prepared to assume. But one point seems clear to me 
beyond all others. The rural community is no longer a unique and inde- 
pendent part of the national economy. And the future of rural America 
is the future of America itself. 


[ 43 ] 
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The rustic, blue-jeaned farmer with straw in his hair went out with 
vaudeville. The once impenetrable culture of rural America has been 
changed by the steady bombardment of the press, radio, and the movies. 
Modern transportation has made isolation the exception rather than the 
rule. The farmer’s daughter jitterbugs, wears her hair like Lana Turner, 
and swoons over Frank Sinatra. And American agriculture comes face to 
face with the sober fact that its own security is the security of America 
itself. 

We come out of our Nineteenth Century hangover with the realization 
that America is one community. In the past we have not known, or cared, 
how the other half lived. Now we not only know how the other half 
lives but we are affected by how the other half lives. We find our forty- 
eight states vitally interdependent. Unemployment in the cities brings 
poverty to our farms. The farmer in Maine has an interest in wages in 
Walla Walla — because, whether he likes it or not, the farmer has become 
a national citizen, with a vital stake in the national pie. 

A Challenge to Educators 

Gone is the day when we neatly separate the social, economic, and 
political man. There is only one man. Affect him economically and you 
will affect his political and social conduct. The future of the rural citizen 
and his community depends to an increasing extent upon the quality of 
his participation as a national citizen. His security is inherent in the se- 
curity of the great national community beyond his line fence. And here, it 
seems to me, is the real challenge to all of us as educators. 

Invest in that man the broad and unselfish perspectives of national 
welfare and the common good. 

Teach him that democracy is not a birthright but a responsibility which 
demarids his intelligent and critical participation, both locally and 
nationally. 

Arm him with the economic facts of his modern industrial society and 
you will have a constructive citizen for rural America and the national 
community as well. 

The prosperous and positive rural America won’t be left on our door* 
steps overnight. It must be won by men who know not only how but alsc 
what they are fighting for. 
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Problems Confronting the Rural Community 

I wish to turn now to a discussion of some of the problems we face in 
building a prosperous and progressive rural America. There is perhaps 
no group in the nation better equipped to understand the broad social 
and economic implications of these problems. 

We know that roughly 25 percent of our nation’s population are 
farmers. 

We know that, with 10 percent of the national income, these farmers 
produce, rear, and educate 31 percent of the nation’s children. 

We know that thruout the past twenty-five years, excepting the current 
war boom, our farmers have been economically insecure. 

We know that, in many areas of the nation, farmers and their families 
exist on submarginal incomes. 

We witness the steady rise of farm tenancy until today we find less 
than half of our farmers owning their land. 

We regard the land as a national trust and yet watch its constant de- 
pletion by those too impoverished to maintain its fertility. 

We find only 15 percent of our farms equipped with electricity and 16 
percent with running water. 

We find appalling health conditions accompanied by general ignorance 
and wholly inadequate health and medical facilities. 

We find one-third of our rural families without library facilities while 
other social services are generally limited or nonexistent. 

We see the steady decline of the simpler social values once encouraged 
by the isolation of our rural communities. In their place we find a grow- 
ing individualism and increased dependence upon commercial recrea- 
tion. 

We see the vital relationship between the prosperity of the rural com- 
munity and the quality of its educational facilities. 

We gauge the size of our task when we realize that nearly 50 percent 
of America’s children pass thru the hands of rural educators. 
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And we find too many areas o£ our country where the quality and 
quantity o£ rural education are inadequate, with teachers poorly trained 
and generally underpaid. 

These are, in part, the problems which confront our rural community. 
Their urgency is evident when we realize the role rural America must 
play in our national well-being. It must provide food and fiber for our great 
urban and industrial community. It must repopulate our cities with 
healthy and constructive citizens. It must preserve and perpetuate the 
simpler values and traditions which characterize our American way of 
life. Here are both our trust and our challenge. For the dispatch and wis- 
dom with which we strengthen and reintegrate the rural community may 
well determine the future character of American democracy. 

The rural American comes out of isolation, blinking at his new place 
in the sun. Gone is his dominance of the American economy. Gone is the 
independence he once enjoyed. Gone, by default and weight of numbers, 
is the political power he once held. He finds himself in a strange new 
economic and political sea over which he has little control. Wage and 
employment levels influence his income. Surplus plagues his standard of 
living. Government aids him, regiments him, and presses upon him a new 
sense of his own futility. He has lost his rudder. He has become ineffectual 
over the forces which provide for his own security. 

The future of rural America lies with the future of the rural citizen. 
And here I mean citizen in the broadest and most participating sense of 
the word. If the farmer has no rudder, then we must give him a rudder. 
We must give him the lever of participation in his local and national 
community. We must equip him as an effective citizen who knows his 
responsibilities as well as his rights. 

Before I consider the prerequisites of effective rural citizenship I wish 
to add one more thought. In the broader sense, these qualities are those 
which all American citizens must possess if we are to preserve democracy 
in this country. As Americans we have a naive faith that, regardless of 
what happens to the rest of the world, America — and democracy — will go 
forward automatically. Such a faith is sheer wish-thinking. Robert Lynd, 
American sociologist, tells us what he thinks is around the American 
corner. He says: “We do have a momentous political choice as to whether 
(i) private industry will take over and run the state under a fascist type 
set-up, or (2) the democratic state will take over and socialize the economy. 
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And - . . there is no possibility . . . beyond perhaps the next decade . . . of 
straddling the two systems.” 

Requisites for Effective Rural Citizenship 

You are all aware of the conflicting ideologies in America today. Look 
about you and you will find cause for concern. You will find conflict be- 
tween labor and agriculture. You will find conflict between management 
and the worker. You will hear the ugly murmur of racial tension. You 
will find apathy and ignorance. And you will find millions of armchair 
citizens, perched on the fence ready to play follow-the-leader to the man 
who can most successfully capture their imagination. If democracy cannot 
sow the seeds of its own continuance, then we may very well lose it. 

We need a rural citizen who sees himself as part of a dynamic and inter- 
dependent American community. He must express the broad and unselfish 
perspectives of national welfare and the commpn good. He must see his 
place in society as a producer of food for human need. And he must under- 
stand that his future lies not only in what he can secure for himself but 
also in what he can contribute to the national well-being. He must, in 
short, have the attitudes which will equip him as a moral national citizen. 
Such a goal cannot be dismissed as idealistic sentimentality. A selfish rural 
America will never be a prosperous and progressive rural America. 

Secondly, the rural citizen must understand the fundamental economics 
of his modern industrial society. He must see the vital relationship of his 
own welfare to the welfare of the great urban and industrial community. 
No longer a dominant factor, he is rather a dependent minority. He must 
know the relation between industrial activity and employment. He must 
understand the vital bearing of employment and wage levels to his own 
income. He must see his interests and the workers’ interests as one. The 
incongruity of farmer-labor conflict lies in the fact that the farmer is often 
antagonistic to his own best customer. 

The farmer must realize that the natural function of economic laws may 
bjing him both prosperity and disaster. He must understand that national 
controls over the supply of certain of his products may be necessary to 
protect his own welfare. He must realize that in America genuine free 
enterprise is gone and that in its place is a semi-monopolistic concentration 
of great business enterprises. He must appreciate the values of these mass- 
producing industries but, at the same time, be critical of their abuses and 
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practices. And he must know how to protect himself from such abuses and 
practices. 

The farmer’s arithmetic has made little sense in the past. He must buy 
at retail and sell at wholesale. He must know the technics which will help 
him overcome this disparity. He must understand the widening role his 
government can play in resolving his own economic problems. The day is 
past when the farmer had only to cultivate his hundred acres successfully. 
A drop of ten cents on the price of corn may wipe out his year’s earnings. 
In short, the farmer must understand and participate effectively in the 
economic world which conditions his standard of living. 

We turn now to the third, and perhaps most important, requisite for 
effective rural citizenship. We have seen that our rural citizen must be 
sensitive to the general welfare and common good. We see that he must 
be armed with the economic facts of his society. We have given him both 
blueprint and materials. Now he must build. His future lies in the quality 
of his performance as a participating democratic citizen. Government may 
implement his income. New machinery may lighten his load. Schemes' 
'and panaceas may prevail-— but in thirty years of work with rural people 
one conclusion stands foremost in my mind. It is not what is done for 
people that counts, it is what people do for themselves. We must educate 
for action. 

We find America today approaching a critical national election. The 
decisions we make at our polls this November may well cast the die for 
the security of democratic America. Yet millions of citizens will take 
neither the time nor trouble to vote. Millions more will vote as robots, 
with little comprehension of the urgent issues at stake. E. H. Carr, in his 
timely book, Conditions of Peace , warns us that representative govern- 
ment is on the way out. Mr. Carr may be closer to the truth than we wish 
to believe. In the famous words of the London Times early this year, 
democracy, to survive, “must get some fire in its belly!” 

The rural citizen must participate effectively both as*a local and national 
citizen. He must understand that the quality of his government and the 
well-being of his national community are matters for his own direct con- 
cern. He will never lose democracy by voting it out of existence. He will 
lose it only by his failure to participate in it. 

The rural citizen has two vital levers of participation. He has his fran- 
:hise in the free elections of a democratic country. And secondly, and fully 
as important, he has power thru his own organizations and institutions 
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Parents and children should ma\e full use of the resources of the school. A 
community conference conducted by the county agricultural agent is one type of 
community cooperation. Altho the schoolroom may not be a model of modern 
construction and attractiveness it can be put to good community uses. 
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Individually he cannot resist monopoly. Individually he cannot effectively 
impress his needs upon the national legislative bodies. Individually he can- 
not control the prices he receives for his products. Individually he cannot 
bring social and economic improvements to himself and his community. 

But in league with his fellow citizens, thru his own institutions, he can 
reflect his needs and exert his influence in the national community. I 
believe the future of rural America is what the people of rural America, 
thru their own institutions, make it for themselves. 

What people can do thru their own democratic institutions is best told 
perhaps by concrete example, I choose Ohio not only because I am familiar 
with its program, but also because it is fairly representative of what is 
being done elsewhere. In Ohio 40,000 farmers have joined forces to work 
together for a better rural economy. Their voice finds definite expression 
from the farmyard thru county and state and to the halls of Congress 
itself. They democratically elect their county leaders. They democratically 
elect their state and national leaders. They have successfully met the 
paradox of buying high and selling low thru their own cooperative organi- 
zations. Over 200 stores and branch service units give service to nearly 
100,000 farm families thruout the state. Thru democratic group action 
these farmers own and operate their own business institutions. They know 
monopoly, and they combat monopoly. Some years ago they organized 
to defeat a state monopoly in fertilizer. Today they own and operate four 
fertilizer plants of their own. They own and operate an oil refinery, paint 
factory, hatchery, feed mills, and grain elevators. With ten thousand dol- 
lars they organized an insurance company to lower their own rates. Today 
that company has 33 millions in assets. And thruout the entire enterprise 
is the fine flavor of democratic participation. Boards of directors and 
trustees, democratically elected, make the policies and decisions. 

Thruout the state a thousand neighborhood councils meet monthly to 
discuss issues of local and national interest. These groups, called advisory 
councils, are composed of ten to twelve families. What they are thinking 
and discussing is forwarded by their secretaries to the state office for pub- 
lication. Polls are taken to reveal attitudes on vital subjects. Currently, 
these groups are conducting a campaign to improve rural health. They 
are making studies and surveys to determine the adequacy of local health 
facilities. This interest has generated the demand for wider health and 
accident insurance protection. It may ultimately result in people-owned 
hospitals thruout the state, 
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People are finding out what they’re for and against — and why. One 
council last month discussed the current Wagner, Murray, Dingle bill. It 
reached a decision. It reported that it knew too little about the subject to 
warrant intelligent discussion. It agreed to return to the bill in its next 
session, after more information was secured. This is the kind of critical 
analysis and action which will guarantee democracy in America. 

These are participating citizens. The nation is their community. They 
are combining education with action. What is being done in Ohio is still 
in the experimental stages. I would not presume to represent it as a prac- 
tical pattern for national application. But I do believe that here is demon- 
strated an effective pattern of local and national citizenship. 

Implications for Rural Education 

And now let us ask what are the implications of such goals for rural 
education. How does the school relate itself to the development of effective 
citizenship ? I think it is fair to say that such a complex of attitudes and 
technics cannot be neatly packaged and dispensed by our rural educators, 
however lofty their ideals and energies. But that need not minimize the 
vital role which rural education can, and I believe must, play. I think it 
is not trite to say that we must educate for action. I think it is not un- 
realistic to say that we must relate education to life and life activities. 

The school must generate in youth the broad and unselfish perspectives 
of national welfare and the common good. Too long have we been satis- 
fied with the transmission of facts and skills. We have won the battle for 
better butter and beefsteak; let us win the battle for better humanity. Let 
us teach the indivisibility of human welfare. Frances Perkins puts the 
challenge in these words : “Our children have ahead of them the job of 
remaking a very angry and chaotic world. For that, they need all the 
mental and spiritual resources we can help them build within themselves. 
If men’s minds are to be turned from a selfish pursuit of power and posses- 
sion to a passionate and untiring search for opportunities to serve ... we 
must do some fundamental thinking about the quality of education we 
give both young and old . . . and the disciplines . . . both religious and 
intellectual which are involved in becoming an educated . . . and moral 
person” 

Again, from Fortune magazine, comes this pointed challenge to Ameri- 
can educators: “The schools are only the reflection of the confused life 
around them. They are of society . . . and not above it. Americans are 
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clearly presented with a choice. We can adapt students to THIS world as 
we have been doing for some time ... or we can consciously and delib- 
erately make our schools more vital and creative ... to the end that our 
children WILL GO BEYOND TODAY’S CONFUSION ... and under- 
stand it better than we do ourselves. This course *. . . more difficult ... is 
the way of heartbreak and tears. It may well produce the thoughtful and 
human adults who . . . DISSATISFIED WITH THE LIFE THEY 
SEE . . . WILL SEEK TO BETTER IT. But it will produce adults. A 
streamlined adapting of children to OUR PRESENT WORLD . . . will 
only produce adolescents . . . whose only course (may be) aimless violence.” 

And finally, from Mr. Julius Warren, Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts, comes this challenge to college graduates: “From every 
indication available to the layman, the successful conclusion of armed 
conflict seems not too far distant. And though at terrible cost in human 
life and in the unmade things that man could have made for the good of 
men, the principles of human conduct for which we fight are coming 
through unscathed. At the conclusion of the war we, as a people, will be 
humble and contrite, severely strained in body and spirit. Both victor and 
vanquished will have come so close to disaster that thoughtful men, 
everywhere, will join hands to make a better world order for peoples and 
for persons. Then, if ever, will come the liberation of intelligence in the 
field of human relations. Up to now we have been very smart in devising 
gadgets and ministering to our material needs and comforts. No such con- 
spicuous progress has been made in the science of living together. The 
time is propitious, and long overdue, for the social sciences to catch up 
with the natural sciences. This war has pulled us up short. From this point 
on we must hasten to develop experts in human affairs, and then heed 
them. It is my belief that this will happen in your lifetime and you will 
have a part in it. If it doesn’t happen, and we continiie on in our lop- 
sided technological way, making progress only with things and not with 
people, some day man will destroy himself in his own laboratories.” 

From our schools must come practical and intimate knowledge of life 
in Twentieth Century America. From our schools must come citizens 
who are determined and qualified to participate effectively in the dynamic 
democratic community. From our schools must come training in the 
skills of democratic group participation. And from our schools must come 
knowledge of the institutions which will serve and be served by the rural 
citizen. 
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The day is past when the rural school can sit comfortably on its acre 
and a half waiting for business. It must move with bold steps into the 
realm of the living American community. It must take leadership, not wait 
for it. It must not only introduce knowledge, but it must introduce life as 
well. 

It has been said, and it must be said again, that the moral and intellectual 
quality of a people rests in the hands of its educators. Democracy, dearly 
bought, is on trial today. In Germany strong educators made strong citi- 
zens for fascist tyranny. In America strong educators must make strong 
citizens for democracy. For, if we do not, we may very well find ourselves 
forced to build goose-stepping youth for a new and less humane America. 

Human progress is slow at best. We have come at length to understand 
that America is one community, with the welfare of the part being equal 
to the welfare of the whole. We see that Rural America has no separate 
and distinct future apart from the future of America itself. Only the rural 
citizen, indeed only the American, who knows the broad social purposes 
of democracy and can act intelligently and effectively in that democracy 
can hope to carry America forward to a finer expression of the values 
which characterize our way of life. To such an end we must dedicate our 
courage and our energies. 



BETTER RURAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES— A NATIONAL NEED 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 

U. S. Commissions of Education , Washington f D. C. 

E qualtty^of educational OPPORTUNITY is a characteristically Ameri- 
can ideal. It is widely accepted. It is tenaciously held. In spite of 
certain obvious shortcomings the realization of that ideal was 
never closer than it is today. Eventually, the ideal will be quite fully 
achieved; of that there can be no doubt. 

More exactly stated, what is this American ideal of equal educational 
opportunity? It is the right to an education, effectively free, not dependent 
upon the poverty or affluence of parents, place of birth or residence, sex, 
race, color, or religion. It is opportunity for education in proportion to 
individual ability, character, and promise of constructive contribution to 
the social good. It is education not only for literacy but also for work, for 
citizenship, and for personal growth and self-realization. 

Existing Inequalities for Rural Children 

The rural schools of America have often been referred to as the “mired 
wheel” on the vehicle of educational progress in America. Apply almost 
any measure you choose and you will find glaring inequalities existing 
in the educational opportunities provided for children resident in rural 
areas as compared with children in urban communities. For example, 
looking at the country as a whole, we find urban children attending school 
an average of 158 days a year, rural children but 144 days. We spend on 
an average $105 per child per year enrolled in city schools but only $70 
per child per year in rural schools. Salaries paid to teachers employed in 
urban communities average $1955 per year whereas in rural communities 
the average is less than half this amount. 

The most striking discrepancies appear when averages by states are 
compared. Thus, in one of our states, urban children attend school an 
average of 144 days whereas rural children attend but in days. This 
discrepancy is duplicated in a great many other states. Again we find state 
after state in which average teachers’ salaries paid in urban communities 
are two or even three times as large as those paid teachers in rural schools. 
In one Western state the value of educational property per child of school 
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age is $283 in cities and only $74 in rural communities. When we compare 
current per capita expenditures we find one state spending $78 per child 
in its city schools and half this amount in its rural schools. 

Now, of course, I realize that such comparisons may be somewhat mis- 
leading. They are rough indices only of the quality of educational oppor- 
tunity. All of us know of examples of good teaching in schools in which 
the salaries paid are relatively low. We know that good education is 
sometimes provided in poor buildings. We know instances in which a 
shortened period of school attendance may not mean an abbreviated edu- 
cation. But, generally speaking, number of days of school attendance, 
salaries of teachers, value of school buildings and equipment are indices 
both of the quantity and of the quality of instruction to be expected. 

Importance of Better Educational Opportunities 

Why is it that better educational opportunities for rural children are of 
such great national importance? Sometimes we hear it said that we are 
becoming an urbanized nation and that rural education is consequently 
of decreasing significance. Let us look at the facts. Despite the fact that 
the United States Census of 1940 showed roundly 74,000,000 people living 
in urban communities as compared with 57,000,000 in rural communities, 
considerably more than half of the children from five to seventeen years 
of age live in these rural communities. Larger families on the farm more 
than offset larger total populations in the cities. Indeed, it is to the rural 
communities with their larger families that the nation looks for the replace- 
ment of its urban population and for the recruitment of manpower for 
urban occupations. 

I have said that more than half of our children five to seventeen years 
of age live in rural communities. Nevertheless, the number of children of 
these ages enrolled in school is smaller in rural communities than in urban 
centers. This is due to several causes. First, compulsory education laws 
are less well enforced in rural than in urban communities. Second, the 
persistence of rural children in school is less than that of urban children, 
possibly because their educational opportunities are less well suited to 
their needs. Third, it is more difficult for rural children to attend high 
school both because of the distances and because of the cost involved. 

It is also significant to note that 52 percent of all teachers and more 
than 83 percent of all school buildings are located in rural communities. 
The persistence of the small and relatively inefficient school in rural areas 
helps to explain why rural education lags. Someone has said with regard 
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to the rural school: “It’s a little school, where a little teacher, for a little 
while, teaches little children little things in a little way.” Nevertheless, 
while the individual school may be small, in the aggregate rural education 
bulks large; and if we consider the place of agriculture and rural life in 
the national economy and in our social structure, rural education is seen 
to be a matter of paramount importance. One of the most pressing educa- 
tional problems, therefore, which we face today and in the postwar period 
is the problem of improving rural education. 

Some Critical Problems of Rural Education 

I turn now to a brief discussion of some of the critical problems of rural 
education which must be dealt with in this effort to improve educational 
opportunities in rural areas. Since it is so largely true that “the teacher 
makes the school,” the first problem we must attack in improving rural 
education is that of improving rural teaching staffs. Taken as a group 
it is fair to say that rural teachers generally are undertrained, underpaid, 
undersupervised, and underrated as to their importance. Please do not 
understand me to say that all rural teachers are poor teachers. On the 
contrary it has been a continual source of astonishment and of inspiration 
to many of us that so many rural teachers have been able to do so much 
with so little. Consider the demands upon the rural teacher. She. must 
usually teach two to eight grades. She is expected to know- the social and 
economic environment of rural children. She must get along with a mini- 
mum of equipment. She must usually solve her own educational problems 
without any supervisory assistance. Considering the demands made upon 
her, the rural teacher ought reasonably to be a better trained person than 
her urban counterpart; but, generally speaking, that is not the case. The 
reason is basically a financial one. Rural schools are unable to attract and 
retain better prepared teachers in competition with the salaries paid in 
urban communities. One of our educational shames is that many rural 
teachers receive about half what we pay charwomen in the nation’s capital. 
Under such circumstances how can we expect to attract and retain superior 
persons in the rural teaching profession ? 

Yet, when we look more closely at the financial problems of rural educa- 
tion we begin to understand why rural teachers are underpaid. Thousands 
of impoverished rural school districts are attempting with such limited 
tax resources as they have to provide educational opportunities for their 
children. Without benefit of aid from state equalization funds many school 
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districts in almost every state cannot hope to provide minimum educational 
opportunities comparable with those provided urban children. And even 
if within any particular state minimum educational opportunities are 
provided for thru a state equalization fund, those opportunities will not 
be equalized as between the poorer agricultural states and the richer indus- 
trial states except as we institute national measures of equalization. 

Handicapped by lack of funds, many rural schools are still further 
handicapped by the fact of size. Most rural schools are small schools. There 
are still 108,000 one-teacher schools and 25,000 two-teacher schools in the 
United States. In spite of some consolidation of school districts only 6 per- 
cent of rural schools employ as many as six teachers. The need for larger 
administrative areas capable of organizing and supporting an adequate 
minimum educational program for rural children and youth is especially 
pressing in the case of secondary education. One in five rural high schools 
is now attempting to offer four years of high-school work with only two 
teachers. Three-fifths of our rural high schools employ four teachers or 
fewer. Under such circumstances it is obviously impossible for them to 
provide the variety of courses or the special health and guidance services 
which will enable them to prepare rural youth either for farm living or for 
urban employment— to say nothing of college entrance. 

Need for Greater Federal Participation 

In concluding my remarks let me refer again to the question of 
national responsibility with respect to rural education. I have mentioned 
the fact that there ought to be a reorganization of the administrative 
structure of rural education. That reorganization is in my opinion primarily 
a responsibility of the several states. 

I have referred, both directly and by implication, to the need for a 
greater measure of equality of educational opportunity both within the 
states and among the states. Whether or not we shall come to recognize 
the national interest in bringing about such equalization up to some 
agreed-upon minimum level of educational opportunity and to institute 
national measures of financial aid to education in the states is for the 
people and the Congress to decide. The consideration of this issue, it has 
seemed to me, has frequently been confused in the past by arguments 
which have identified federal financial aid with federal control of education. 
Altho closely related, the two matters are not identical and have always 
appeared to me to require separate consideration. It is entirely possible 
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for the people to choose thru their national government to provide for 
greater participation in the financial support of education in the states 
without permitting control by the federal authorities of the specific objects 
of school expenditures or of the processes of instruction in the states and 
their local communities. In terms of general principles, I believe it to be 
sound policy to place the responsibility for financial support of education 
with those governmental units, at all levels, best qualified to administer 
the most equitable methods of raising public revenues; and to place the 
responsibility for educational administration and control with those units 
which can be expected most immediately and directly to reflect the will 
of the people concerning the education of their children, young people, 
and adults. 

It is my belief, based upon some experience as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, that if the states and the local communities thereof have avail- 
able the funds with which to support an adequate program of education — 
for rural as well as for urban youth, a program of education for work as 
well as for citizenship and personal self-realization — the states and localities 
can be depended upon to make valid judgments respecting the most 
appropriate objects of school expenditure. In other words, necessary aid 
of education in the states by the national government could be provided 
without control either of the specific objects of educational expenditure or 
of the content and method of instruction. 

I believe in this connection that the federal government, thru its Office 
of Education, should provide a staff of educational leaders competent to 
give advice and counsel to the states and to the local communities, but 
with no power to require acceptance of such advice. If that were done, 
I am convinced that the states and their local communities could be de- 
pended upon to make more rapid progress, educationally speaking, than 
if the attempt were made by stipulation in legislation to direct the expendi- 
ture of federal educational aid toward many particular educational objec- 
tives. 

In conclusion, let me express my hope that out of this Conference may 
come both inspiration and enlightenment: inspiration that will cause all 
of us who are interested in the better future of American life to continue 
our efforts to get the “mired wheel” of rural education on the firm road 
of educational progress; enlightenment as to the best means to be used to 
that end— so that the characteristically American ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity may be more nearly attained in the case of the millions 
of school children and youth of rural America. 
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A farm area in Mississippi showing modern farming, soil conservation, and 
good roads. Good roads to better schools is a worthy objective. More than half 
of the nation’s children and youth live in rural areas. It is there America replaces 
her population. Yet those who ride the highways can see thousands of shac\s 
housing the underprivileged children of the future generation. 


THE EDUCATION OF RURAL CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


FANNIE W. DUNN 

Professor Emeritus , Teachers College , Columbia University, 

New Yor\, New Yor\ 

R ural is a very broad term when considered in relation to educa- 
tion. By the census definition it includes, besides open country, 
all villages and towns up to 2500 population. The range of condi- 
tions of children and youth within this term is a wide one. It seems well, 
therefore, in beginning this discussion to get among ourselves a common 
knowledge of what the more significant of these conditions are. They 
may be considered roughly in three groups: (1) the extent and makeup 
of our rural population; (2) its socio-economic status; and (3) the capacity 
and education of rural young people. 

Extent and Makeup of Our Rural Population 

There were in 1938, the latest date for which comparable figures are 
available, about 16,000,000 rural children between the ages of five and 
seventeen, and more than 12,000,000 pupils enrolled in rural schools. 
These figures are very close to those for cities, the urban child population 
being slightly less than the rural, and the urban school enrolment slightly 
more. In other words, half the nation’s children are rural, in spite of the 
fact that the total population is predominantly urban. This is due to the 
larger b*irth-rate in rural families. Between 1935 and 1940 the urban popu- 
lation of child-bearing age was reproducing itself only 76 percent, whereas 
the rate for the rural nonfarm population was 116 percent and for the 
rural-farm 136 percent. It has been said that but for the steady flow of 
youth from rural regions our cities would soon become bat-roosts. 

The majority of rural children live in the open country, but about two- 
fifths are residents of villages or towns. In either of these two groups 
populations may vary widely in density. A town may have 2499 P e °pk 
living quite close together. Villages may have as few as 50 inhabitants. 
In the open country, some children live on farms of only two or three 
acres, close to neighbors and to towns or cities; the homes of others are 
on vast and remote ranches. The 139 schools averaging 2.5 pupils each 
which were reported from 12 states in 1938 illustrate the extreme isolation 
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o£ some rural children’s lives. Doubtless there are numerous other rural 
children as isolated as these for whom there is no school provided. 

Socio-Economic Status of Our Rural Population 

Nearly one-fifth of our total rural population consists of three large 
underprivileged groups. More than half our Negro population is rural, two 
million of them living in villages and more than four and a half million 
on farms; we have a Mexican population of nearly a million and a half 
people; and the remote mountaineers of the Ozarks and Appalachians 
number about two million. Besides these the rural population includes 
various groups of foreign extraction in many of whose homes English is 
not spoken. Examples of these are French in the Mississippi delta and 
northern New England; Scandinavians in the Northwest; Poles, Hun- 
garians, Ukrainians, and Italians in the country contiguous to the Eastern 
metropolitan area. 

The average economic status of farm families is on the whole low, only 
about a third of them having incomes above $1500. In recognizing this 
fact we must not, however, ignore the third who do. The rural popula- 
tion, like the urban, has its prosperous and intermediate levels as well as 
its poor, and standards of living will be quite similar city and country 
for any one of these groups. The very low average economic status of the 
rural population is due to the excessive proportion of poor families. 

Fewer than half the farmers in America own the land they cultivate. 
There are more than 2,000,000 tenant families. Tenants, however, them- 
selves range widely in socio-economic status. Many of them are young 
people, sons and daughters of farm owners, who in time will themselves 
work up to farm ownership and often to prosperity. There is also, how- 
ever, the type of tenant who will never be anything but a tenant, never 
anything but poor. Great numbers of such families change farms every 
year or two. Then there are the families in which the father is a low-grade 
share-cropper or a farm laborer, and the income and standard of living 
in such homes are often almost unbelievably low. As might be expected, 
the proportions of nonfarm-owners are high among the underprivileged 
minority groups. 

Child labor, far more common in agriculture than in urban occupations, 
is excessive m these depressed groups. Others on the Conference program 
will probably give some detail on this point. Suffice it to say now that 
not only is arduous and premature toil hurtful to children’s health and 
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social attitudes; it also seriously interferes with school attendance, so that 
child laborers learn little, are retarded, become discouraged, and usually 
drop out of school as soon as the law permits. Moreover, school attendance 
laws are notoriously ill-enforced where such children are concerned. Even 
for rural children who are not classified as child-laborers because they 
work on the home farm and not for hire, farm and home work is the 
outstanding cause of poor school attendance. 

Capacity and Education of Rural Youth 

There is a rather widespread belief that rural people in general are 
mentally inferior to their urban contemporaries. The origin of this idea 
was the assumption that the more alert and capable of the farm population 
have for generations moved out to secure the satisfactions and opportuni- 
ties which city life affords. It has been found, however, that those also go 
who lack the initiative and managerial ability to succeed at farming, 
migrating to industrial centers where they can support themselves by 
work which a moron can do. 

The idea of rural inferiority was bolstered by standard tests of the 
intelligence and school achievements of rural children, whose average 
scores commonly fell below those of city pupils. Such comparisons, how- 
ever, are generally questioned, because of the differences in educational 
opportunities of the two groups. Competent sociologists, on the basis of 
all the evidence, deny the theory of average rural inferiority, tho granting 
that, as a result of selection, the rural range is probably less, with a smaller 
proportion of both the most able and the least able than in the city. This 
question is, after all, for our purpose unimportant. Our task is to educate, 
not the average child, but every child. 

There is no prophesying what range of abilities will occur in any rural 
group, nor where a human diamond will be found. Many of you have 
read a recent account of Clyde Tombaugh, the son of a tenant farmer in 
Illinois, who at the age of twenty-four, tho then only a high-school 
graduate, discovered the ninth planet of our solar system, and in the four- 
teen years since then has earned the bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
college, photographed 60,000,000 stars, and discovered scores of hitherto 
unknown heavenly bodies. George Washington Carver was another such 
human diamond in an unsuspected pocket. 

The educational level of rural children has, because of improved school 
opportunities^strakingly” advanced during this century. Altho at every 
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age smaller proportions of rural than of urban children are enrolled in 
school, rural schools have been steadily bringing more and more children 
to the advanced grades, and a large proportion of these children are receiv- 
ing some high-school education. In 1934, out of every 100 rural children 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age, 60.5 were attending high 
school, as compared with 67.9 city children in the same age range. It is* 
important to note this point, for many persons deeply concerned for the 
welfare of rural children still believe that nearly all of them terminate 
their education with the elementary school. 

Doubdess the rural children now attending high school do come in 
larger proportion from the third of the families with incomes above $1500 
than from the two-thirds below that level. But poor rural children also 
attend in large numbers. One study of two counties found that all the 
children from prosperous farm families entered high school, slightly more 
than half from farm families in intermediate circumstances, and nearly 
a third from poor farm families. In the city with which these two counties 
were compared, however, only one-eighth of the poor children entered 
high school. Moreover, the poor farm children who entered high school 
stayed to graduate in larger proportion than was true in the intermediate 
group. 

It might be expected that the progress which has been made in educa- 
tional provision would assure rural youth today a brighter future than 
ever before. The depression years, however, have borne heavily upon them. 
Before 1930 the flow of rural youth cityward had for generations amounted 
to perhaps half the total number of children born on farms. Nor was the 
rural labor supply hurtfully depleted thereby, because of the large rural 
birth-rate and the steady improvement of agricultural science and ma- 
chinery during this century. With the depression, decreased opportunity 
for city employment cut this rate of migration in half. The total number 
of youth on farms increased by over a million between 1930 and 1936; of 
village youth the increase was more than a quarter of a million. Large 
numbers of these young people were high-school graduates. Few of them 
could find employment other than replacing the farm hired man, often 
at less than his wages, or clerking in the family store. For many this was 
only a stop-gap, but they could see no better prospects ahead. Many could 
find no work at all. Others could not afford the further education to which 
they had looked forward. 

The war of course has temporarily reversed the situation for unem- 
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ployed youth, rural and urban. The farm labor shortage today is a matter 
of common knowledge. Rural youth now are in rhe armed forces and 
the defense plants. But education after demobilization will have at least 
four groups of rural youth to consider: those young men returning from 
the war effort who want and need further training, those who have inter- 
rupted their education to become essential producers on the farms, those 
of the 4'F classification whose mental or physical incompetency education 
can ameliorate or remove, and the younger brothers and sisters who are 
pressing close behind. 

An adequate program of education for rural children and youth must 
serve the whole range which has been described. It must reach those in 
remote and isolated areas as well as those of large towns. It must provide 
for children from homes of direst poverty and ignorance and from those 
of prosperity and broad culture; for the slow intelligence, the average, 
and the human diamonds wherever they may be found. It must serve 
those who will spend their lives in the communities in which they were 
born and those who must seek occupation in cities and may go to remote 
states and other lands. An especial problem of rural education is that it 
must point two ways. It is estimated that not more than a fourth of the 
children born on farms can hope to find their life work in agriculture. 
Another fourth may make their homes on farms if they find some other 
part-time occupation to supplement farming. But half of the rural youth 
must move cityward, both for the sake of their own future and for that 
of the city and nation. Who will go and who will stay cannot be foretold. 

A Distinctive Program of Rural Education 

In view of this great diversity it may well be asked whether there can 
be such a thing as a distinctive program of education for rural children 
and youth. Would we have solved the rural educational problem if by 
more adequate financing we increased the annual days of schooling and 
salaries of teachers, improved school buildings, provided needed equip- 
ment and supplies? Neither you nor I can answer this last question until 
we know what three words in it mean — adequate, improved, and needed . 
Someone has called wqjrds like these weasel words, they are so hard to lay 
hold of. What would be adequate financing? How much salary would 
it take to secure a qualified teacher for a rural school? What qualifications 
does such a teacher need? What kind of equipment and supplies are 
necessary? How many days of schooling should there be in a rural school 
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year, and in what months should they fall? Besides assuring cleanliness 
and sanitation, what kind of school building should we erect? In other 
words, what are the educational improvements we want to buy with the 
added money we hope some day to get for rural education ? 

If there is any basis for a distinctive answer to such questions as these, 
we must look for it in the experiences of the rural environment, because 
we cannot hope to find it in either the capacities or the known futures 
of rural children. Nor shall we look in vain. The rural environment, even 
with all its range, is distinctive in the experiences it affords for the stimula- 
tion and development of children and youth. 

It is distinctive, first, in the extent and variety of its natural phenomena. 
Consider the case of Jimmie, whose home is in a tiny hamlet of perhaps 
eight or ten low-income families, few of whom live by farming. The 
nearest town, of 2000 inhabitants, is twelve miles away; the nearest city, 
with 5000 people, is twenty-five miles away. Jimmie is the only child of a 
war veteran on a pension. Both his father and his mother are somewhat 
erratic, and both drink. But they are fond of the child, and he has enough 
to eat and wear. Jimmie is observing, friendly, loves fun, and is over- 
flowing with energy. Outdoors he finds an outlet for this energy. He told 
a sympathetic teacher something about the way he spends his time. He 
helps his mother by carrying coal and ashes and cutting wood. He skates 
on both ice and roller skates, and plays football and basketball, using a 
rubber ball and a bottomless peach basket fastened to an old chicken 
house. His dog plays with him, picking up the ball in its mouth and 
carrying it back to its master. He races and hikes. Last summer he hiked 
over the mountain, and from high on its crest he could see the stream 
and forest below. “It looked very nice,” he said. It seemed to him very 
strange that the beams of the sun could shine all the way to the bottom 
of the stream. He traps, has caught five opossums and sold them. He 
sketched the shape of the opossum’s pouch to show his listener. He once 
tried to kill a skunk with a stick, and knows that the malodorous liquid 
with which the skunk protects himself is yellow. He has watched robins 
build their nests and knows wrens. “At about seven o’clock at night the 
trees look as if they had hands and it scares me,” he confided. He wonders 
what makes snow stay in the clouds : “It’s heavy.” Play, work, adventure, 
enterprise, observation, inquiry, wonder, beauty! Similar experiences 
would be possible for most rural children, but rare would be the city child 
who could duplicate them. 
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The rural environment is distinctive also in the simple form, accessible 
and understandable to children, in which it exemplifies the great institu- 
tions and occupations of the world. The home, the store, the village post 
office or the R.F.D.; the roads and their makers, the vehicles of many 
kinds and the destinations to which they go; the production of food and 
its transformation in the home or perhaps in a local creamery or mill; 
the milk hauled daily to the railroad station to be sent to city homes far 
away; sheep-shearing or cotton-picking; old spinning wheels or looms 
in occasional attics or some neighborhood grandmother who still quilts 
or weaves carpets; the local tax-assessor, the town meeting, the state police, 
or the firewarden; the school with its local trustee, the county nurse, or 
the book truck; the county or state fair; the local election, often held in 
the schoolhouse — all these and many more are aspects of social life which 
would be accessible to children like Jimmie. All of them offer rural children 
experiences educative in themselves and rich in leads to the wider and 
more remote environment beyond the neighborhood bounds. Most of 
them are simpler and more accessible than the form in which the institu- 
tions and work of the world are illustrated in city life. 

Application of Three Fundamental Principles 

If we apply in the rural environment three principles of education which 
seem to me fundamental, we cannot avoid a distinctive program of educa- 
tion for rural children and youth. The first of these principles is that active 
experience is essential to learning . If all we do in arithmetic is recite tables 
and perform computations apart from any genuine need for them on our 
part, that is all we learn. We have to do something with them to control 
them for use. If all we do about democracy is talk about it, talking about 
it is what we learn. We learn to live democratically by experiences in treat- 
ing other people as equal to ourselves in rights and responsibilities and 
having them treat us in the same way. Talking and reading about it only 
help to get ideas of better ways to do it. 

The second principle is that improvement in present living is the only 
way in which we can test whether the child is learning . Is the child doing 
better things today than he did before, or doing better the things he has 
already done? I am aware that there is a weasel word here. What is im- 
provement? What is better? We must all answer this in the light of the 
philosophy we hold. The sounder our understanding of human nature and 
life, the higher our social ideals, the surer our answer will be. 
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year, and in what months should they fall? Besides assuring cleanliness 
and sanitation, what kind of school building should we erect? In other 
words, what are the educational improvements we want to buy with the 
added money we hope some day to get for rural education? 

If there is any basis for a distinctive answer to such questions as these, 
we must look for it in the experiences of the rural environment, because 
we cannot hope to find it in either the capacities or the known futures 
of rural children. Nor shall we look in vain. The rural environment, even 
with all its range, is distinctive in the experiences it affords for the stimula- 
tion and development of children and youth. 

It is distinctive, first, in the extent and variety of its natural phenomena. 
Consider the case of Jimmie, whose home is in a tiny hamlet of perhaps 
eight or ten low-income families, few of whom live by farming. The 
nearest town, of 2000 inhabitants, is twelve miles away; the nearest city, 
with 5000 people, is twenty-five miles away. Jimmie is the only child of a 
war veteran on a pension. Both his father and his mother are somewhat 
erratic, and both drink. But they are fond of the child, and he has enough 
to eat and wear. Jimmie is observing, friendly, loves fun, and is over- 
flowing with energy. Outdoors he finds an outlet for this energy. He told 
a sympathetic teacher something about the way he spends his time. He 
helps his mother by carrying coal and ashes and cutting wood. He skates 
on both ice and roller skates, and plays football and basketball, using a 
rubber ball and a bottomless peach basket fastened to an old chicken 
house. His dog plays with him, picking up the ball in its mouth and 
carrying it back to its master. He races and hikes. Last summer he hiked 
over the mountain, and from high on its crest he could see the stream 
and forest below. “It looked very nice/’ he said. It seemed to him very 
strange that the beams of the sun could shine all the way to the bottom 
of the stream. He traps, has caught five opossums and sold them. He 
sketched the shape of the opossum’s pouch to show his listener. He once 
tried to kill a skunk with a stick, and knows that the malodorous liquid 
with which the skunk protects himself is yellow. He has watched robins 
build their nests and knows wrens. “At about seven o’clock at night the 
trees look as if they had hands and it scares me,” he confided. He wonders 
what makes snow stay in the clouds: “It’s heavy.” Play, work, adventure, 
enterprise, observation, inquiry, wonder, beauty! Similar experiences 
would be possible for most rural children, but rare would be the city child 
who could duplicate them. 
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The rural environment is distinctive also in the simple form, accessible 
and understandable to children, in which it exemplifies the great institu- 
tions and occupations of the world. The home, the store, the village post 
office or the RJF.D.; the roads and their makers, the vehicles of many 
kinds and the destinations to which they go; the production of food and 
its transformation in the home or perhaps in a local creamery or mill; 
the milk hauled daily to the railroad station to be sent to city homes far 
away; sheep-shearing or cotton-picking; old spinning wheels or looms 
in occasional attics or some neighborhood grandmother who still quilts 
or weaves carpets; the local tax-assessor, the town meeting, the state police, 
or the firewarden; the school with its local trustee, the county nurse, or 
the book truck; the county or state fair; the local election, often held in 
the schoolhouse — all these and many more are aspects of social life which 
would be accessible to children like Jimmie. All of them offer rural children 
experiences educative in themselves and rich in leads to the wider and 
more remote environment beyond the neighborhood bounds. Most of 
them are simpler and more accessible than the form in which the institu- 
tions and work of the world are illustrated in city life. 

Application of Three Fundamental Principles 

If we apply in the rural environment three principles of education which 
seem to me fundamental, we cannot avoid a distinctive program of educa- 
tion for rural children and youth. The -first of these principles is that active 
experience is essential to learning . If all we do in arithmetic is recite tables 
and perform computations apart from any genuine need for them on our 
part, that is all we learn. We have to do something with them to control 
them for use. If all we do about democracy is talk about it, talking about 
it is what we learn. We learn to live democratically by experiences in treat- 
ing other people as equal to ourselves in rights and responsibilities and 
having them treat us in the same way. Talking and reading about it only 
help to get ideas of better ways to do it. 

The second principle is that improvement in present living is the only 
way in which we can test whether the child is learning . Is the child doing 
better things today than he did before, or doing better the things he has 
already done? I am aware that there is a weasel word here. What is im- 
provement? What is better? We must all answer this in the light of the 
philosophy we hold. The sounder our understanding of human nature and 
life, the higher our social ideals, the surer our answer will be. 
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The third principle, which I once heard Kilpatrick state, is that the cen- 
ter of the educational effort is not the child, not the community, but the 
child growing up in the community . We cannot think of the child as stand- 
ing still- We cannot think of him as growing in a vacuum. His develop- 
ment and that of his community are inextricably interwoven. But in a 
program of education for children, our concern with the community is 
as a means and a result of his development. The child’s development is 
primary. 

If we accept these three principles — child growing up in community as 
the center of the educational effort; active experiences as the means; 
improvement of present living as the test and the immediate purpose — 
rural education must be distinctive, because the community, the present 
living, the opportunities for active experiences are all rural. The rural 
child’s development must be rooted in rural soil. His present needs and 
problems will be what they are because of the interrelationships of his 
life and those of his rural community. His first-hand experiences will be 
those which rural life affords. 

From the beginning, however, and increasingly, improvement of the 
child’s present living will involve appropriations from the cultural heritage. 
A young woman buying a cocker spaniel puppy was told: “You must 
talk to it if you want it to be intelligent.” Just as truly, human babies have 
to be talked to. They need from their first days to have some human 
being who introduces them to the heritage of language. The little child 
gathering eggs or planting even a child-sized garden needs numbers. Keep- 
ing well is tied up with drinking enough milk and not drinking polluted 
water, but what is enough or how to avoid pollution can be learned only 
with the aid of science; recreation, social or solitary, depends upon intel- 
lectual or esthetic interests, which call for understanding of science, ap- 
preciation of beauty, and skill in arts of some kind; membership in one’s 
community is made more satisfying and efficient thru understanding and 
appreciation of its historical, geographical, and chemical factors and such 
practical or fine arts as one needs to participate actively in its affairs; 
relationship with the wider community of the state, the nation, and the 
world requires some degree of control of every aspect of human culture. 

If any rural school recognizes and makes use of all the experiences and 
relationships of its local community which are possible for its pupils to 
share now , it will need to use much more of the social heritage than any 
public-school system now attempts to teach its pupils. I recall, for example, 
a six weeks’ study which grew out of a fourth grade’s interest in rocks, 
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in which the teacher had to call on her whole college course in geology 
to answer the children’s questions. The planning and carrying out of a 
good lunch program for a rural school can^ afford educative experience 
for every age level from beginners to senior high school in some or all of 
at least such fields as biological and physical science; nutrition; manual, 
agricultural, household, and fine arts; business practice; civics as expressed 
in state and national social programs and agencies; and of course reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, which are used in practically every social ex- 
perience. 

Our rural education program today does not find its basis in the rural 
environment. It is an adaptation of the program developed in and for the 
distinctive conditions of city life. City schools have nine-month terms, 
beginning early in September and closing in late June, with long vacations 
in midwinter. So we shut country school children up in school buildings 
in June and September, when outdoors is full of all sorts of educative 
experiences, and give them a vacation in late December, which isn’t 
usually as severe as February, and not distinctively abundant in educative 
outdoor opportunities. The city-school building is compact and several 
stories high, because ground space is scarce. So we build tall and compact 
rural schools. The city school has many pupils, wh6m it finds convenient 
to classify in groups of thirty or forty children of like ages or advance- 
ment. So we classify the few pupils in many of our rural schools in the 
same way, and then resort to all sorts of devices to put them together again 
so we can find time to teach them. And so on with the curriculum and 
textbooks and other materials of instruction. 

Because we started with a pattern which may have been very good for 
the use it had to serve, we have had to waste valuable time and energy 
trying to make it serve the needs we now have. The early automobile 
makers did the same thing. Their starting point was a horse-drawn 
vehicle, in which the power was in front, because a horse can pull better 
than it can push. So they put the engine in front of the automobile, and 
then had to develop a complicated transmission system to get the power 
at the back, where it could push. Now they are planning to build auto- 
mobiles on an entirely new pattern, with the engine in the back. 

New Patterns Needed for Rural Education 

We need to develop a new pattern, or rather, new patterns, for every 
aspect of the program involved. We need a new curriculum pattern. 
The content certainly will be no less rich than that of city schools; much 
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o£ it will be identical. But the organization will be functional for rural 
children. Farm children need gallons and dozens sooner than city-school 
children. City children need^ making change sooner than country children. 
Country children have a rich and varied background for first-hand experi- 
ences with natural and physical sciences, in animals, birds, insects, rocks, 
soils, plants, fertilizers, weathering, machinery, electricity — you go on with 
the list. Certainly science should have an important place early in and 
thruout the curriculum, if rural children are to improve their present liv- 
ing by understanding and learning to control their environment. Whole 
days spent mainly inside school walls seems a poor use of rural children’s 
time in harvest season, when the world outside is bursting with oppor- 
tunities for development thru work and play, thru participation in social 
enterprises on many levels, thru seeing and enjoying beauty, thru applica- 
tions of science and art. Teacher-guided experiences during this season 
might serve rural children much as summer camps do city children. 

Children who, because of the imperfect socio-economic development of 
modern society, have to stay out of school to work ought not, when they 
are freed from the labor that has been imposed upon them, have to find 
that the school program has serenely moved ahead, ignoring their existence, 
and that upon them lies the onus of catching up with their more fortunate 
fellows or suffering the consequences. The new pattern of curriculum 
must find a way to improve their present living, too. It must fit distinctive 
rural conditions, whatever they are. 

Distinctive patterns of place of education, as well as time, are needed. 
Little farm children can only with great cost to them be brought together 
in nursery schools or kindergartens as in cities, yet children from isolated 
barren homes, of poverty and ignorance, need help, as perhaps no other 
children do, to realize the opportunities of rural life. Some way of bring- 
ing guidance to parents, in the mental and spiritual as well as the physical 
care of children, may be the best pattern to meet this need. Perhaps a cir- 
culating equipment of playthings and books, for use in such children’s 
homes, should be provided. Older children in the school shops might make 
much of the needed equipment — balls, blocks, simple toys. Occasionally 
the parents might be brought with their young children to some con- 
venient center where the child could play with others and the parents 
could watch capable teachers guide them, and then talk it over with 
teachers and other parents under capable leadership. 

No single pattern of school for rural children five or six and older will 





A teacher of vocational agriculture gives instruction on the job. 1 he scene here 
is typical of what happens in over 9000 rural high schools in which the Smith- 
Hughes vocational educational program financed by federal , state , and local 
funds operates. There are not enough of such classes. 
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suffice. Centralized schools may very effectively bring together hundreds 
o£ children in concentrated populations. Where sparsity prevails so that 
an hour or more needs to be spent en route to and from school, central 
schools may yet be the best possible provision for older children, but it is 
questionable whether pre-adolescents should spends so large a part of their 
time away from the home and neighborhood where their daily living is 
to be improved. There is a place for small schools, of two or three, or even 
one teacher. 

Teachers should be so situated that they can know their pupils’ environ- 
ments, their interests, and their experiences as Jimmie’s teacher knew his. 
Part of the necessary equipment for farm children’s education may be an 
automobile for their teacher and means of transportation for their parents 
to visit and have a share in their school life. 

Children whose homes cannot be brought up to a good standard of 
family living ought to have opportunities provided elsewhere for experi- 
ences in wholesome home membership. The day school can do something 
to this end, but not always enough. Suggestions for meeting this need may 
be found in the home life of some of the better mission schools in the 
Southern mountains, where children from isolated rural families live 
together, in not too large numbers, with teachers and house mothers of 
culture and happy personality, not as boarders in dormitories under re- 
strictive rules, but as participants in the work and play of the home. Think 
what a revelation a year, or even a few months, of such a home might be 
to underprivileged children. Such homes as these might be afforded also 
to youths who, unable to make first-hand contacts with a variety of voca- 
tions in the home community, might thus be brought together in a 
situation where occupations promising for them were to be found. 

New patterns of school materials are needed, too, but time does not 
suffice to do more than mention this. The development of materials 
appropriate to rural conditions would go far toward making an inexperi- 
enced and busy teacher capable of meeting her pupils’ present needs. 
Perhaps we could spend the money it would cost no more helpfully than 
by employing a few able people in every state to develop materials 
especially designed for that state’s rural conditions* and coordinating the 
efforts of these specialists under some type of national leadership. 

We must be realistic in any program we conceive and advocate for rural 
education. In spite of all our social progress, poverty or near poverty will 
probably for years to come still characterize rural areas. In spite of im- 
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proved school financing, money cannot be lavishly spent for rural educa- 
tion. Imagination, inventiveness, and reason must discover unused 
resources already at hand, and devise better ways of using whatever 
financial support can be afforded. Of many possible modifications of our 
present program, we must continually ask which will give most return 
for our investment of time or money or energy. 

Ways must be found of coordinating all the possible contributions which 
home, school, and community can make to the child’s development. 
There are more agencies than we realize which are capable of making 
improvements in children’s present living. Some of them need to be 
enlisted to that end; some overlap in the contributions they make; some 
are in conflict; often they share a common blind spot, so that many chil- 
dren’s needs fall unheeded among them all. These potential or active 
social resources may be local-homes, churches, Four-H club, Grange, 
P.T.A., the movie-house, a young man or woman who would make a 
good scout leader; some may be in an accessible town or nearby city — 
library, museum, Kiwanis club; some are state-supplied — clinics, specialists, 
visual aids, vocational counselors; some are federal — Children’s Bureau, 
Office of Education, many services in the various departments. I doubt 
that all of us here know all the resources available to our own communi- 
ties. The program must be aware of all, its making should be shared by 
all, it should plan ways of using all. 

The state department of education is constitutionally the most important 
and responsible agent for education. It must see the education of its rural 
children as a distinctive problem. It must recognize existing agencies, 
develop essential new agencies, encourage coordination of all agencies. 
Wherever rural education is moving ahead you will find an interested 
and able state department pushing it. 

Finally, we must scour the nation and the world for suggestions for our 
new patterning. In our own country, mission schools, Indian education, 
Negro education, all have ideas to offer us. Australia has constructively 
struggled with the problem of educating isolated children. Perhaps the 
greatest untapped and unrecognized source of all is to be found in the 
thousands of creative teachers, who in every state of the Union have made 
new patterns to meet the needs of their own rural pupils, because to them 
every child was a precious thing, to be respected and understood and 
guided upward and forward, and because they themselves delighted in 
and knew the art of rich living in a rural environment. If we could bring 
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together the ideas which their intelligence and zeal have evolved, and 
make them available to all teachers, we could, I believe, advance rural 
education a generation. 

What is needed today is just such a cooperative undertaking of all those 
interested in American rural life as this Conference affords. Together 
I believe we can go forward to enriched and improved living for all 
America’s rural children and youth. 



BUILDING COMMUNITIES THRU EDUCATION 


CYRIL W. GRACE 

President , State Teachers College , May mile. North Dakota 

I s the coming discussion of permanent peace, rural education should 
be represented. If peace is to be permanent, it will be so because the 
innately peaceful people of the world want it so. Rural people, being 
close to the Almighty thru nature, are lovers of peace. The present trend 
in the United States and the direction of the nation since the first World 
War have been toward the destruction of the basic rural life of the nation. 
Boys and girls are being educated away from their community rather 
than toward the creative development of it. 

If rural life in America cannot be reconstructed in this, the most power- 
ful nation in the world, what remote chance will there be for a permanent 
peace anywhere? The broad spiritual values of rural living are the bul- 
wark of our nation. God gives us the strength to rebuild this form of 
living for all mankind. May those who plan the future affairs of the 
world look back to those simple, humble places, where selfishness is not 
so great and where the principles of tolerance, charity, faith, and hope 
are eternally rooted in the soil. 

Since rural society was in a period of stress before the present war, the 
problem of returning to a normal state has become immeasurably com- 
plicated, because of the tremendous conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Let us take for granted the fact that the rehabilitation of the war veteran 
on a satisfactory civil basis is the desire of all and constitutes a mandatory 
obligation upon the nation. Let us also take for granted that something 
in the nature of a public-works program will be necessary in order to 
prevent widespread unemployment. Many would say that the satisfaction 
of these two needs constitutes all that is necessary in postwar planning. 
It is likely, however, that they represent only the fringe of what ought to 
be done. 

Two Great Needs Underlying American Life 

There are two great needs upon which rests the foundation of family 
and community life that has characterized this country. Neighborhood 
and co mm unity life can again become strong only if a united effort is 
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made to conserve them. These two needs are the conserving of our natural 
resources and the preserving of human resources. 

If this nation turns its attention to the rebuilding of these essentials, per- 
petual security can result. We not only have seriously depleted our natural 
resources during two gigantic wars, but also have accumulated a tremen- 
dous national debt that must be paid by future generations. Do we realize 
that the natural resources of several of our allies are far in excess of our 
own? What will be the result in one hundred fifty years, if we fail to 
begin conserving and rebuilding these resources now? Business generally, 
the various professions, banking, labor, and education must all take an 
interest in restoring economic democracy in rural America. 

Certainly education, and particularly the teacher-training institutions, 
will not be effective without the assistance of these agencies. But in so far 
as the teacher-training institution can train its teachers to be more effec- 
tive in the development of the community, it should invest itself accord- 
ingly. Surely, no one will deny that a measure of reconstruction rests 
within the jurisdiction of the teacher-training institution. We in educa- 
tion cannot accomplish the rebuilding of these resources, however, with- 
out the aid and understanding of all the people. 

The second important item that our planning must be concerned with 
is that of human resources. The most casual observer can see that we have 
deviated as a people from the wise traditions of our forefathers — traditions 
upon which our way of life is dependent. The family is in a period of de- 
cline as evidenced by the growing divorce rate, broken homes, and alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency and crime. Because interest in the 
home has declined, community bonds have been broken and this has re- 
sulted in a declining interest in the church and other community institu- 
tions. Hence, there is the necessity that our planners build for the long- 
range future of this nation by reestablishing vital interest in both our 
natural and our human resources. 

Development of Program at Mayville 

The planners at the college in Mayville had foreseen for several years 
the conditions leading to World War II and had directed the program of 
the school toward the reconstruction of education in our community — an 
area which suffered from depression and drought and consequently from 
a sharp reduction in property ownership. This resulted in continued de- 
cline of our basic institutions. 
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The ideal of America has always been one of independence — farmers 
owning and operating family-sized farms; it has meant laborers in over- 
alls and white-collar workers with a sufficiently high wage to guarantee 
home ownership. It has meant small business men interested in com- 
munity undertakings and prosperous because of community prosperity. 
During the years following World War I, the tendency was toward more 
farm mortgages, a tremendous increase in farm tenancy, increasing age 
of farm operators, and a definite drift towards the development of the 
factory type farm. 

Tho vital spiritual attitudes underlie any progressive activity, the prob- 
lem of rural reconstruction is an economic one. The general social prob- 
lem can be solved only thru the improvement of economic conditions. 
It therefore behooves us to analyze the basic values that we hold dear in 
a democracy and center long-range planning around those values and in- 
stitutions. 

Inasmuch as the primary resource of the Mississippi Valley in general 
and of North Dakota in particular is the soil, it was only natural that our 
college should focus attention upon agriculture, the most basic of our 
industries. The economic foundation of the homes of this area is agricul- 
ture; likewise the foundation of every institution in the country is agricul- 
ture. Certain the stability of the family in the purely agricultural regions 
insures the stability and security of all other institutions, and of business 
and the community in general. 

If it is agreed that the teacher-training institution can be a vital agency 
in assisting the process of reconstruction, we must consider some of the 
factors and conditions revealed by a review of the educational policies of 
the past few years. 

It is generally conceded that the curriculums of most public schools in 
rural communities have not prepared youth for living in their own com- 
munity. Neither have the schools developed the resources within those 
communities. The secondary-school curriculum has been largely college 
preparatory. Notwithstanding the fact that only one out of eight high- 
school seniors enters college, the taxpaying public has been passive con- 
cerning the defects in the secondary-school curriculum. More, children of 
the coming generation must find a way of life in their own community. 

To make a beginning in this direction, we are training our prospective 
teachers to instruct children in the vital facts pertaining to their own en- 
vironment. A detailed description is not possible, but suffice to say that 
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patrons are now coming to our rural-school teachers and expressing their 
gratification with the kind of instruction and materials which are being 
used. In all probability this attitude will result in increased tenure and 
salary for the teacher. The experiment seems to be resulting in a spiritual 
uplift; the patrons feel that since they pay for the upkeep, the school 
should lead to the upbuilding of community institutions — the home, the 
church — and should promote community welfare. 

Obstacles To Be Overcome 

The trend of the past twenty-five years has been exploitative rather than 
creative. Thus, while teacher education can aid only in part in correcting 
such mistakes, a sense of duty and loyalty to the concepts of democracy 
led to the program inaugurated at Mayville — a program concerned with 
agriculture and human resources. It seemed at first that the obstacles con- 
fronting the development of such a program would be almost insurmount- 
able. Among these obstacles were seven of major significance. 

First, the educational program had tended to turn the child away from 
the farm and his community rather than toward the development of that 
community. The samplings of hundreds of farmers and village people, 
over a period of years and in different sections of the Mississippi Valley, 
indicated that their advice to their children was to get an education and 
get away from the farm. They would admit that this was an unnatural 
reaction since the average parent wishes that his children might be with 
him always, or at least near him. 

This attitude is also the attitude of those living in the villages and 
towns of rural areas. Ambitious young people, lacking opportunity, be- 
come discontented. Some of the problems resulting from such a situation 
became the labor problems of the city. Cheap labor and hence a turbulent 
labor go hand in hand with oversupply and rapid migration. Another re- 
sult has been that the graduates of agricultural colleges in many instances 
take up white-collar jobs rather than farming. About 90 percent of these 
graduates seek occupations other than the building of the resources of 
the region, the work for which society trained them. This has not been 
the fault qf the agricultural colleges, but it presents a challenge to the 
teachers colleges, for if the twig is properly bent, the tree will be rightly 
inclined. 

There are other problems too numerous to mention that result from this 
mistaken attitude toward farm and rural life. 
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A second obstacle in the beginning was the traditionally academic view- 
point of some members of the college faculty. Let us take a specific ex- 
ample. In our science department, the college was fortunate in having a 
man with a doctor's degree; but his training fitted him for scientific re- 
search in industry rather than for instruction in science in a teacher- 
training institution. However, in spite of the influence of the graduate 
school, he has become an excellent educator. He now sees science from 
the viewpoint of those who train children. Many future graduates of ag- 
ricultural colleges, because of his influence, may ultimately become leaders 
in rebuilding the resources of their own community. 

The development in a college faculty of the necessity of recognizing 
areas of neglect and of making a concerted effort to revise the course of 
study to meet the long-range needs of the community is a task that calls 
for many adjustments. 

The course of study of our state presented a third major obstacle. Even 
when a college faculty has revised its own philosophy and outlook and 
succeeded in transmitting its viewpoint to students and prospective 
teachers, only a small dent has been made. We saw that if the course of 
study prescribed by the state department of public instruction could be 
changed to meet the obvious needs of the people, then one more obstacle 
would be surmounted. Our college during the present year rewrote for 
the state department of public instruction that portion of the course of 
study relating to science, health, and agriculture. This revision should 
develop in future citizens a consciousness of the significance of natural 
and human resources and their relation to church, community, and health. 

Certainly one of the human resources that has been neglected is health. 
The nation found itself in a poor state of health in World War I. It has 
been astounding to discover that the health of our people is poorer now 
than at that time. 

Good health produces good morals; good morals produce strong bodies 
and minds and hence strong homes. Strong homes produce a strong nation. 
When the health of the nation is poor the future of the nation is gravely 
imperiled. At present there is a definite tendency toward socialized medi- 
cine. The American Medical Association has opposed socialized medicine 
but it has not tried to find a middle path, notwithstanding the deplorable 
fact that the health of the nation is dangerously depleted. Those who ad- 
vocate socialized medicine as the only way out are just as adamant in 
their stand. 
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Strange to say, the blame for the present condition rests not wholly 
upon the medical profession, as the advocates of socialized medicine think, 
but upon other agencies that have neglected to make use of common 
knowledge in everyday life. If people are determined to suffer malnu- 
trition when there is ample opportunity to raise vegetables that make for 
balanced diets and consequently for health, then there is nothing that 
the American Medical Association or socialized medicine can do about it. 

This responsibility must in part be assumed by education. Health is one 
of the main resources. With this belief in mind we have devoted much 
effort not only to soils and agriculture, but also to health. 

When the college faculty were well under way with their programs, 
they were confronted with the rigidity of the accrediting associations. 
This constituted the fourth obstacle to the program. Fortunately, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges took a liberal stand. The as- 
sociation, with the aid of the Sloan Foundation, ventured into a study of 
education in its relation to natural and human resources, particularly in 
the fields of food, clothing, and shelter, thus drawing attention of teachers 
colleges thruout the nation to these vital subjects. 

Another — a fifth — primary obstacle to the success of any enterprise is 
misunderstanding on the part of the individual citizen. In recent years 
there has been an increasing tendency on the part of higher education in 
America to grow away from a common understanding with the people. 
Such understanding is indispensable in a democracy. The terms used by 
educators are frequently confusing to the public. Many times such terms 
are just a complex way of describing a simple process. As a result of this 
tendency on the part of higher education the public has lost to some ex- 
tent its interest in education. This loss of interest has made possible the 
subtle control of educational policies by a relatively small part of the 
population. This is resulting in the development of a class consciousness 
which in the course of time will lead to the destruction of democratic 
feeling. Educators who cater to the few have lost the jurisdiction granted 
them by the forefathers of public education. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that it was agriculture and -labor groups that in the early history 
of the nation demanded equal educational opportunity for their children 
and secured this right by the establishment of free tax-supported public 
schools. One of the major problems confronting the Mayville State 
Teachers College was the transfer of the idea to the people that it was 
they who should want to place the college in a position to better serve 
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their interests, and that they should avail themselves of the right of the 
citizen to be heard concerning needs in education. All too frequently the 
laity are afraid to be heard, having developed an inferiority complex when 
in the presence of the educated. Educated persons frequently forget that 
God bestows intellect and intelligence and that man bestows an educa- 
tion. A combination of the two is an excellent one. 

In order to regear certain aspects of education to the needs of the peo- 
ple, we decided that the program should begin in cooperation with the 
people and grow upward, rather than begin at the top and reach down- 
ward. Many of the services that education could render have been made 
valueless because educators failed to make themselves understood by the 
public. Recognizing this, the Mayville program has been discussed at 
P.TA.’s, farm organization meetings, school officers’ meetings, with in- 
dividual citizens on any occasion that was offered, over the radio on state 
and national hookups, with government groups, in the hallways of the 
school, on the convocation programs of the college, in articles written for 
educational journals, and especially in the newspapers. In every possible 
way an effort is made to make the public feel that the college is trying to 
serve their interests and that we are eager to know how it can do so more 
efficiently. Our program has received a most satisfactory response from 
the public. This undoubtedly proves that, given opportunity and en- 
couragement, the public will participate understandingly in an effort to 
improve the welfare and the security of the community. 

A sixth obstacle to a college in action is the work of extremists within 
its area. Both the extreme right and the extreme left are a menace to any 
program aimed to correct the very excesses which they represent. The 
growth of conservatism on the one hand and the increase in extreme left- 
wing thinking on the other may lead to national disaster. The problem is 
to find a way of avoiding the evils in these two extremes. This will be 
difficult, for frequently the same extremes are present in the thinking of 
college faculties. As previously stated, the circumventing of all selfish 
forces can be achieved by informing the public of the intention of the 
program. 

The last of the seven obstacles to our program was the fact that the 
state had to some extent lost interest in the institution. The state legisla- 
ture had reduced appropriations and in general the school seemed to be 
under fire. As a result the buildings were in a run-down condition. The 
buildings have now been reconditioned. That the community has aided 
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in the reconstruction projects o£ the college is a testimonial of the growth 
of community understanding. For instance, the local community provided 
the labor and money to build a beautiful amphitheater. Here are held 
musical festivals, athletic events, and many other activities. The people 
are proud of their achievement and are more united because of the suc- 
cess of their cooperative venture. 

This is but a brief summary of obstacles to the development of the 
program at Mayville. It is evident that similar problems and lack of un- 
derstanding confront teachers colleges elsewhere. If there is confusion of 
purpose within the institutions that train teachers, it may be readily under- 
stood why education has failed to develop a common purpose during the 
past twenty-five years. 


Coordination of Effort 

The materials that may be devised by a college faculty, student body, and 
teachers are just as numerous as the ingenuity of the human mind will 
permit. However, if the whole problem is not unified by a basic philoso- 
phy, the result will remain as it has been heretofore. 

To this end, then, our effort should be to formulate a general philosophy 
and to coordinate the internal agencies of our colleges with the external 
forces. We should attempt to invest all with the desire to solve their dif- 
ficulties thru an understanding of the problems and to use their own 
creative ability in the solution. 

The media that can be used are numerous and the technics variable. The 
beginnings at Mayville were made in the weekly convocations which for 
more than a year and a half were devoted to discussions and lectures per- 
taining to the vital problems of our community. It has been thru these 
convocations that a high degree of student interest has been maintained, 
until at present a progressive philosophy is a topic for discussion in the 
everyday lives of our students. This spirit is after all the true patriotism, 
and those who are imbued with these aims will rank high in the leader- 
ship of the communities in which they will teach. 

Emphasis should be placed on short courses, coordination of subjects, 
practice teaching, teacher institutes, institutional bulletins, meetings of 
groups of farmers and meetings with local units of farm organizations, 
and in-service training. 

By spreading the same message and philosophy we have sought to es- 
tablish a recognition of the part that the teacher-training institution may 
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take in the development of rural America. We are exploring the field and 
learning as we go. 

A departure must be made from many of the usual technics in order to 
accomplish the objectives. Coordination within the faculty should be 
bought about without compulsion. At Mayville, after general explanations 
were made to individual faculty members, the first committee on conserva- 
tion came into existence. The beginnings in our region were necessarily 
with the soil, for that is the source of our wealth. The committee itself 
was interesting, for it combined the elements of the liberal arts side of the 
faculty with the educational. This was quite an attainment. Today, the 
science men of this committee may be found in their spare hours working 
with pupils in the rural schools, finding great pleasure in developing new 
and interesting material for children. 

Following the success of this committee, other departments began to ex- 
hibit an interest which has led to the formation of several other com- 
mittees with prospects of excellent production, and several individuals are 
making valuable contributions. To date the majority of the committees 
are concerning themselves with the primary problems, namely, soils and 
conservation. 

The efforts of the various departments are directed generally towards 
one or another of the vital problems facing society in this area. For ex- 
ample, the music department is developing songs and cantatas pertaining 
to the problems facing society in this community. 

The science department is cooperating with the department of educa- 
tion in the development of materials designed to instruct and interest the 
child from Grades I to XII. In literature, a movement is on foot to teach 
North Dakota children something about the George Washington Carvers 
that North Dakota has produced. In arithmetic, the trend is toward 
teaching the subject in terms of the environment — measurements of fields, 
hay stacks, binned grain, feed requirements, and so on. The art department 
trains teachers to direct children to draw and paint pictures of the com- 
munity as it is and as it might be. For instance, the prospective teacher 
may study contour farming and make pictures of it. It is taken for granted 
that no department is solely interested in the one subject of conservation, 
but all departments do deal with the child’s own environment. 

Our college librarian has developed an unique circulating library. This 
service is in such demand that the present facilities are not adequate to meet 
the calls from the rural readers, anxious to learn 'but heretofore without 
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the resources. Much of the material that goes out from the library per- 
tains to the possibilities of developing the environment along social and 
economic lines. 

A committee on public forums is formulating patterns for the embryo 
teacher to use in the community in connection with organization pro- 
grams. We know that the beginning teacher, because of her youth, is 
seldom ready to assume platform leadership; but with the pattern set up 
by the committee she will know how to interest the natural leaders of the 
community in such a fashion as to stimulate progress. Furthermore, she 
will know where material may be obtained to assist their efforts. 

A social science committee is in the process of organization and is ex- 
pected to make valuable contributions. 

These are samplings of activities from within the college. Short courses 
have been brought into the college and the stimulus from them has re- 
sulted in a lively interest on the part of the student body and faculty. It is 
indeed interesting to find students gathered in the late afternoon, listen- 
ing to a lecture on soil conservation. 

As the community which we serve is rural, so should the philosophy of 
the college be rural. Whether the teacher is trained to work in the small 
town, the village, or the open country, the general direction of our work 
should carry rural implications. Education of rural youth must be of a 
type designed to challenge young people to engage in the upbuilding of 
their communities. This is the challenge, then, to elementary and second- 
ary education in rural America; and it is a challenge to teacher-training in- 
stitutions, for, if they develop the proper type of teacher, it must follow 
that the proper type of education will result;. 

If education can re-gear itself so that rural America can be recon- 
structed, then with the help of the Almighty, the long security of this 
nation is assured. With these spiritual foundations assured, the outlook 
will be towards a peaceful mankind and this war shall not have been in 
vain. The blood, the sacrifice, the toil will betoken a greater day ahead. 

American education must integrate itself, determine the actual basic 
problems of the nation, and attack them unitedly. If educators will con- 
centrate on a few basic objectives, especially the reconstruction of natural 
and human resources, they will have rendered their greatest service. 

When such points of common interest have been established, the be- 
ginnings of community growth have begun. With the beginnings success- 
fully made, we find that the range of activities is as great a$ the human 
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imagination. When these fundamentals are implanted in the minds of our 
children, a stronger America will result. Unselfishness will supersede self- 
ishness, and the security of the individual will become the concern of all. 

The roots of democracy rest in rural America, and the best of American 
culture will continue to come from there as in the past. If schools continue 
to educate the capable youth away from their rural environment and 
leave the less capable, we shall lose the heritage that we have fought to 
maintain. 




THE RURAL CHILD 
AND THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children's Bureau 
17. S. Department of Labor, Washington , D. C . 

T he Children’s Bureau was created by Act of Congress in 1912, 
which directed it to “investigate and report upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life among all classes 
of our people.” In the words of one of the advocates of the creation of the 
Bureau, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay of Columbia University: We want 
a place where the common man can go and get this information, a place 
that he will think of, the label upon which will be written so large that 
he can have no doubt in his mind as to where to go to get information 
relating to the children of the country.” 

Growth of the Children’s Bureau 

Fact-finding functions have led inevitably to work in the development 
of standards and to advisory and consultation services. In fact, Julia C. 
Lathrop, its first chief, in her first annual report, defined the “final purpose 
of the Bureau” as being “to serve all children, to try to work out the 
standards of care and protection which shall give to every child his fair 
chance in the world.” 

To these functions have been added the administration of grants to the 
states for maternal and child health services, including the programs of 
emergency maternal and infant care for the wives of men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the armed forces and of aviation cadets; services to 
crippled children; and child welfare services for the protection and care 
of dependent and neglected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Responsibility for enforcement of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act is* also placed in the Children’s Bureau. 

The early program of the Children’s Bureau included studies of maternal 
and child care in the mountain areas of the South and the West, studies 
of nutrition of children in a mountain county pf Kentucky, and a study 
of juvenile delinquency in rural New York. In the past twenty-five years 
the Children’s Bureau has made many studies of child labor and the wel- 
fare of children in the families of farm laborers, particularly agricultural 
migrants. Grants to the states under Title V of the Social Securitv Act in 

[ 86 ] 
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accordance with specific statutory language are directed especially toward 
children in rural areas. Under these provisions, prenatal and child-health 
conferences, public-health-nursing service, diagnostic and other services 
for crippled children, and child-welfare services have been developed in 
hundreds of rural counties. Administrative activities under the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act take the Children’s Bureau 
into canneries and packing sheds and into farms where products are 
raised for interstate commerce, tho the jurisdiction conferred in the act 
over child labor in agriculture is exceedingly limited. 

Special wartime activities of the Children’s Bureau have included the 
development, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Education, and other agencies, of guides and standards for the 
employment of young workers in wartime agriculture, and advisory 
service in stimulating state and local activities for safeguarding agricultural 
employment of children. This work has included standards for agricul- 
tural camps for young workers and studies of conditions under which 
children in migratory families live and work. 

The Children’s Bureau’s interest in developing statewide and nation- 
wide services for maternal and child health, child welfare, and the safe- 
guarding of juvenile employment, has special meaning for children in 
rtiral areas, who as a rule can have the benefit of such services only if the 
state participates in their development and financing. 

Thru assistance in planning and conducting the decennial White House 
Conference on Children, the last one held in April 1939 and January 1940, 
and thru its relationships with national organizations concerned with rural 
life and. with the welfare of children wherever they may live, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau shares with many other groups responsibility for the 
development of goals and standards and of plans of action. 

Next to the home, the school is the most important agency shaping the 
life of the child. Concern with school-attendance laws and their enforce- 
ment, and with the accessibility and character of educational opportunity, 
is a necessary corollary to the efforts of the Children’s Bureau to eliminate 
child labor and to safeguard youth employment. The Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education have joined this fall in a nationwide Go-To- 
School Drive which has the endorsement of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the cooperation of the Office of War Information, and which 
has attracted widespread attention. Extension and improvement of the 
public schools are necessary parts of plans for the return to school of 
young workers in the period of reconversion. 
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The Bureau’s Relation to Welfare of Rural Children 

Who are the rural children with whose welfare the Childrens Bureau 
and other agencies represented in this Conference are concerned? Fifty- 
one percent of the 36 million children under the age of sixteen years in 
continental United States live in rural areas, according to the Final Report 
of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 1 Farmers 
and farm laborers have larger families than city workers. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the farm population but only 23 percent of the urban population 
are under the age of sixteen years. This majority of the children of the 
nation living in rural areas have far less than a majority of the resources 
of the nation for health, education, and home life at their disposal. 

Available income data, for example those from Consumer Expendi- 
tures in the United States] Estimates for 1935-36? indicate that the average 
family income and per capita income are lower in rural than in urban 
areas. The Final Report of the White House Conference shows that gen- 
erally a relatively high proportion of children in the population coincides 
with a low per capita income. For example, the predominantly rural 
Southeast, the poorest region in the country, has about 12 percent of the 
national income and 25 percent of the children under twenty years of age. 


1 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. Final Report. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1940. p 14. A rural area was defined in the 1940 Census as a 
place of less than 2500 population. 

2 National Resources Committee. Consumer Expenditures in the United States; Estimates 
for 1935-36. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. p 121-41. 


TABLE 1.— INFANT MORTALITY 
(Deaths under one year per 1000 live births) 




Number per year 


Percent of decrease 
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1940 to 
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94 
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i°3 

63 

44 

37 

64.I 

4 I -3 

15-9 

Total 

100 

65 

47 

40 

60.0 

38.5 

14.9 


4 Data for 1942 are by place of residence of mother, earlier years are by place of occurrence, 
b Rural areas are places of less than 10,000 population. 
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Mortality rates — Infant and maternal mortality rates have been con- 
sistently higher for rural than for urban areas. 3 In 1942 the infant mor- 
tality rate was 44 for each 1000 live births in rural areas and 37 in urban 
areas. The maternal mortality rate was 35 in rural areas and 28 in urban 
areas. Both infant and maternal mortality rates have been greatly reduced 
over the past few decades. Since 1915 the reduction in the infant mortality 
rate for rural areas has been 53 percent and in the maternal mortality rate 
36 percent. While these reductions are impressive, progress in saving the 
lives of mothers and babies has not been so rapid in rural as in urban areas. 
One outstanding factor in the higher mortality rates in rural areas is the 
smaller proportion of births attended by physicians in hospitals. In 1940 
only 37 percent of the births in rural areas were attended by physicians in 
hospitals as compared with 81 percent in urban areas. A most encouraging 
recent development has been a pronounced increase from 1940 to 1942 in 
the proportion of hospital births for rural mothers. In 1942, 50 percent of 
all births to mothers living in rural areas were attended by physicians in 
hospitals, an increase of 36 percent over 1940. 

The improvement of the health of mothers and children, as well as the 
further reduction of mortality, is partly dependent on the extension of 

3 Certain vital -statistics data are available on the basis of rural areas defined as places 
having less than 2500 population, but in order to make possible comparisons over a period 
of years, die vital-statistics figures in this paper are based on rural areas defined as places 
having less than 10,000 population. 


TABLE x. — MATERNAL MORTALITY 
(Death from puerperal causes per 10,000 live births) 


Area 


Number per year 


Percent of decrease 
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1941 s 
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64 

75 

34 

28 

5 s 3 


17.6 

Total 

61 

67 

38 

V- 

47-5 

51.1 

15.8 


* Data for 1540 and 1941 are by place of residence, earlier years are by place of occurrence. 
Latest data available are for 1941. 

b Urban areas include cities of ro,ooo or more population; all other areas are classified as 
rural 


TABLE PERCENT OF BIRTHS WITH SPECIFIED ATTENDANT 
(Classified by population of place of residence of mother) 
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public health facilities for this vulnerable section of the population. In 1942, 
76 percent of the rural counties of the United States had no regular 
monthly prenatal clinics under the supervision of a state health agency. 
No provisions for regular monthly child-health conferences under the 
supervision of a state health agency existed in 69 percent of the counties. 

Child-welfare workers paid in whole or in part from federal funds 
under Title V of the Social Security Act provided service to children in 
more than 400 counties (predominantly rural areas) in 1944. On May 31, 
1944, approximately 44,000 children were receiving child-welfare service, 
of whom 67 percent were receiving service in their own or relatives’ homes. 

TABLE 4.— ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MINORS FOURTEEN THRU 
SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE, BY RESIDENCE, EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS, AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, APRIL 1944 
(In thousands — rounded to nearest 50,000) 


Residence, employ- 
ment status, and 
school attendance 

Minors fo 

urteen thru seventeen years 

Total 

Fourteen and 
fifteen years 

Sixteen and 
seventeen years 
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ber 
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51.4 
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51 X 
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63.6 

400 

38 1 

school 

2.00 

9-3 

50 

4.6 
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J 4 3 
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IOO O 
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100.0 

3,500 

100.0 

At work 

2., 000 

2.8.6 
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i, 5 °° 

42-9 

Attending school. 
Not attending 

1,100 

15-7 

400 

11.4 

700 

xo 0 

school 
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12.. 9 

IOO 

x.9 
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2JL.9 

Not at work 

5,000 

7 i -4 

3,000 

85.7 


57 -i 

Attending school. 
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4,75° 

67 8 

2., 950 

84.3 


51.4 

school 
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3 ^ 

5 ° 

1.4 


5-7 


Source: Special Surveys Division, Bureau of the Census 
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Child labor— Date from a sample study made by the Current Surveys 
Section of the Census Bureau in April 1944 indicate that a greater propor- 
tion of children living on farms than of nonfarm children are at work. 
Likewise, a greater proportion of farm children than of nonfarm children 
are not attending school. Of approximately 2,150,000 farm children four- 
teen to seventeen years of age, 40 percent were at work and 60 percent 
were not working. Of an estimated 7,000,000 nonfarm children, 29 percent 
were working and 71 percent were not working. Including all children 
working or not working, 33 percent of the farm children were out of 
school as compared to 17 percent of the nonfarm children. The disparity 
between farm and nonfarm children is particularly marked in the fourteen- 
to fifteen-year age group, in which 18 percent of the farm children were 
not attending school as compared to 4 percent of the nonfarm children. 
Most child labor on farms is, of course, unpaid family work. 

The volume of agricultural employment of children has increased greatly 
as a result of the war and the consequent increased demand for agricul- 
tural products, and acute manpower shortage. 

• TABLE 5.— ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND 
UNPAID FAMILY LABORERS AMONG EMPLOYED MINORS 
FOURTEEN THRU SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE, APRIL 1944 

(In thousands — rounded to nearest 50,000) 


Minors fourteen thru seventeen years 


1 

Class of worker 
and residence 

Total 

Fourteen and 
fifteen years 

Sixteen and 
seventeen years 


Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Farm residence. . . . 

850 

100 0% 

35 ° 

100.0% 

500 

100 . 0% 

Wage earners . . . 

300 

35 3 

IOO 

28.6 

200 

40.0 

Unpaid family 
laborers 

55 ° 

64.7 
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7 i -4 

300 

60.0 

Nonfarm residence. . 

2,000 

100.0 

5 00 

100.0 

1,500 

100.0 

Wage earners 

1,900 

95.0 

. wi 

0 

0 

100.0 

1,400 

93 *3 

Unpaid family 
laborers 

100 

5.0 


100 

6.7 


Source Special Surveys Division, Bureau of the Census. 
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The experience of the Children’s Bureau in enforcing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has revealed substantial numbers of employed children 
eight, nine, and ten years old, and other violations of child-labor laws and 
standards in industries relating to agriculture, such as the processing of 
food products, which involve chiefly children living in rural areas. 

School facilities — Inadequate school facilities are a corollary to agri- 
cultural child labor. School terms in many rural areas are short, and are 
interrupted to allow children to work on the crops. As a rule, school 
buildings and equipment are inferior, teachers’ salaries are low, and oppor- 
tunities for high-school education are far less in most sections of the country 
for the rural child as compared with the city child. True, progress has 
been made in consolidation of school districts and attendance units and 
in development of rural high schools, but far more remains to be accom- 
plished if the rural child is to have educational opportunity commensurate 
with that afforded the child in the city. Opportunities for recreation and 
the development of cultural interests also are limited for rural youth. 

The Final Report of the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy pointed out that farming and migration have gone hand in 
hand in this country since its early settlement. In recent years agricultural 
migration has been usually an escape from intolerable conditions, rather 
than a movement toward something that offered hope and opportunity. 
Large-scale agricultural operations have, in the words of the White House 
Conference, “converted part of agriculture into an intensely seasonal 
occupation requiring concentration of large numbers of workers at given 
places for brief periods and offering practically no work for the rest of 
the year.” 4 Before the war it was estimated that there were 350,000 agri- 
cultural interstate migrants at any one time, and that as many as 1,000,000 
workers were going from state to state for seasonal employment. These 
migratory families are large, as a ruler— 36 percent of the 24,485 persons in 
6655 such families studied in California were under the age of fifteen 
years. The parents in such families are usually people with little or no 
education, who know no other kind of work than farm work and are 
forced by economic necessity to follow the crops. Farm wages are com- 
paratively low, and so much time is lost between jobs that the families 
cannot get ahead financially. Such figures as are available indicate that the 
number of migratory families is larger this year than in 1943* 


4 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Find Report, p. 40, 
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Altho the War Food Administration for the last two seasons has been 
routing adult foreign workers to insure the steady employment which is 
guaranteed under contracts made for them by their governments, our own 
migrant workers have no government agency routing them to insure full 
employment. Often these family migrants are put out of farm labor camps 
where living conditions and sanitary facilities are good, in order that the 
foreign workers may have the type of shelter guaranteed by their contracts. 
Thus the children of our migrants are subjected to crowded, insanitary 
living conditions, as well as inadequate family income. When sickness and 
disease result they have less easy access to health and medical services than 
do the foreign workers. With the end of the war the Office of Labor of 
the War Food Administration will probably cease to exist. Plans should 
be made now to improve the conditions of migratory agricultural workers 
and their families and to insure standards at least as good as those under 
which foreign agricultural workers have made their contribution to the 
war effort. 

Visits this summer by a member of the staff of the Childrens Bureau to 
farmers’ camps for family migrants in one of the wealthiest states, where 
there were said to be 10,000 family migrants, revealed that practically all the 
evils described in the Tolan Committee 5 reports still exist. Conditions are 
as bad or worse in many other states, as revealed by Children’s Bureau 
studies published just before the war. In the areas visited this summer, 
child labor was prevalent. All the children ten years of age or over had 
to go to the fields each day for a ten-hour day to pick beans. Many of the 
children seven, eight, and nine years of age did likewise, and even in 
camps where there were child-care centers children five and six years old 
were sometimes made to go to the fields and pick into the family basket. 

In most of these camps the migrant families lived in shacks or lean-to’s 
which were crowded and unscreened. Because there was no refrigeration, 
food was left on the tables with flies swarming about it from one meal’s 
end to the next. In some camps wages were withheld until the end of the 
season, and food was charged at a camp store. There were no facilities 
for bathing or washing clothes. Some of these camps were occupied by 
Southern migrant families, and many of their children never had an 
opportunity to learn to read and write, because in the section of the South 

6 House Report No. 369 — Report of the Select Committee To Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives, pursuant to H. Res. 63,491,629 
(76th Congress) and H Res. 16 (77th Congress). Washington, D, C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 
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from which they came the schools had been closed for several months for 
the peak harvest season there, and they arrived in the North in June when 
schools were closing for the summer vacation. Even if admitted for tag 
ends of school terms in either state, they were able to make little progress 
toward getting an education. 

Rural children who belong to racial or other minority groups suffer from 
social discrimination and disadvantages, in addition to the general depriva- 
tions which are characteristic of life in the poorest rural areas and for 
migratory workers. 

Twofold Problem of the Rural Child 

The problem of the rural child is first one of family economics and 
second one of community resources. Under the former heading are meas- 
ures for extending labor standards and social-security measures to farm 
workers; and for promoting rural housing and enforcing housing and 
sanitary regulations, especially with reference to migratory families. The 
progress that has been made in maintaining good standards in camps for 
young agricultural workers gives reason to hope that the housing problems 
of migrant families are not insoluble. 

The factors that make it difficult for rural communities to provide good 
schools also limit their ability to provide good health and social services. 
Farming areas and small towns usually have a higher ratio of children to 
adults than do cities. In the rural farm population of the Southeastern 
states there were in 1940 nearly twice as many children five to nineteen 
years of age for each 1000 adults as in the cities of the same region. 6 There 
is also a great variation in per capita wealth, in favor of the cities. In other 
words, the rural population has more children to serve, in proportion to 
adults, than the cities, and far less in per capita wealth. 

Federal Aid Essential 

The only way by which deficiencies in health protection, medical care, 
and social services can be overcome in this country in the degree necessary 
for national security, as well as assurance of opportunity for individual 
development, is thru federal-aid measures for (1) health protection and 
medical care in maternity and thru childhood and adolescence, sufficient 
to assure access to good medical and hospital care for mothers and children; 

6 National Education Association, Research Division. “Federal Aid for Education, A 
Review of Pertinent Facts.” Research Bulletin 20: 131; September 1942. 
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(2) federal aid for elementary and secondary education; and (3) extension 
of social insurance, public assistance, and child welfare services so as to 
reach with qualified workers and adequate benefits or aid every family or 
child needing help or guidance in every county or other political sub- 
division in the United States. In the opinion of the Children’s Bureau, 
federal aid for vocational education should be related to a general federal- 
aid program, whose most important features would be assistance in assur- 
ing a reasonable minimum of educational opportunity for every child 
from nursery school or kindergarten thru high school. 

Federal aid for health, education, and economic and social welfare 
should be administered in accordance with the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for children of all races and nationalities. Only on such foundations 
can we carry forward a democratic civilization. 
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BUILDING RURAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNI- 
* TIES TO COPE WITH THE PROBLEMS 
OF TOMORROW 

carl c. taylor, Head, Division of Farm Population and Rural Wel- 
fare, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
leader 

Mildred l. batchelder, Chief, The School and Children’s Library 
Division, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 
thomas c. boushall, Chairman, Education Committee of United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and President, Morris Plan Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia 

James b. carey, Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

edward a. o’neal, President, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, Illinois 

eleanor roosevelt, author, former teacher, humanitarian. The 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
mrs. Raymond sayre, Regional Director of Midwest, Associated 
Women of American Farm Bureau Federation, Ackworth, Iowa 
paul sifton, Assistant to the President, Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union, Washington, D. C. 
fred g. wale, Director for Rural Education, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois 

r. c. williams, Assistant Surgeon General, Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ices, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
m. l. wilson, Director of Extension Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Taylor: This is a discussion among people who are not school peo 
pie, and who, as you know, are eminently capable of discussing the prob- 
lem. Therefore, I hope they will tell you school people some things which 
you might forget to say. I think it should be very spontaneous, and I hope it 
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will be. I shall raise only two or three questions, but that doesn’t mean 
that the panel has to discuss those questions if the members have some hot 
questions in their minds other than those which I raise. 

The sort of question that I myself should ask would be: What in the 
program as it has thus far advanced, either in the group discussions or by 
the speakers, has been left out that some member of the panel thinks it 
just won’t do to leave out? If that offers any stimulus to any of you to 
say something, say it; or if you have an impulse to say something else oi 
to raise another question, just start it. 

Mr, O’Neal: Might I start, Doctor? I was profoundly impressed by the 
gentleman who spoke from the State Teachers College of North Dakota. 
When I heard his discussion, I began to think of the many elements of 
rural education. Nothing has been said about vocational education, or the 
4-H clubs, or the Farm Security Administration, or the home agents that 
all work in rural areas, or the rural churches. The speaker from North 
Dakota did refer somewhat to that, but those other factors that come in 
are very, very vital to people in the rural community and the children in 
the rural community. I might add the Scouts and the Future Farmers. In 
other words, you have all those factors that come in. 

Dr. Taylor: I think Mrs. Roosevelt or Murray Lincoln was the first this 
morning to mention adult education. I remember that people cheered, and 
nothing else happened. We didn’t say anything more about it. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: I should like to ask a question that has been touched 
on. It has been brought up several times that the question of health was 
tied up with rural education. I am wondering, because I think adult educa- 
tion has a great deal to do with getting adequate health facilities in a rural 
community. I know there has been a great deal of discussion as to whether 
we are moving toward socialized medicine or just what kind of medicine 
we want. It has never seemed to me to have very much point, because 
the really important thing to center on is how people who don’t have 
adequate medical care are going to get it. I don’t care whether they get 
it thru socialized medicine or thru the American Medical Association 
deci din g on a method by which it should be done. I don’t really care how 
it is done, as long as it is done. 

I think it requires adult education. One thing that was said today was 
that if we didn’t know enough to plant gardens and to have proper nutri- 
tion of the kind that you could grow right on your farm, that of course 
was something we don’t require doctors 'for. Nevertheless, we do require 
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adult education to know that those things are necessary and that we want 
to know about them. 

I really think what I am groping for is how to get the knowledge to 
the fathers and mothers, who want things for their children but who so 
often don’t know what is really best for their children and how to go about 
doing it. It was brought up that the local papers and the farm papers 
particularly would have that knowledge. The farm papers have the same 
limitations that other papers have. They print what the people want. So, 
unless the people are going to want this knowledge, they are not going to 
print it. For that reason, I am really wondering where you are going to 
get the push that gets it into the older people’s minds. 

Dr. Taylor: Let’s wrestle with that. 

Mrs. Sayre: I should like to answer in part, in so far as I can, that rural 
people have to discover for themselves what the facts are, whether it is 
about education or whatever it may be. They have to understand what 
their own problems are. They have to discuss them. That is what you said 
this morning. 

Then I would go one point further. With all due respect to all the edu- 
cators who are here, rural people must decide for themselves what kind of 
program they want after they find out the problems and the facts. I think 
we must have enough faith in democracy to believe that, given the facts, 
the people will come out with the right answers. That is the approach we 
have used in Iowa in this school situation. I am not quoting Iowa because 
it is Iowa, but because we have done something there. 

About a year ago, the state farm bureau asked every county farm bureau 
in the state to appoint a school committee made up of three men and 
two women. Then we went to the Extension Service of the Iowa State 
College and asked, “Will you make out some study guides (not answers, 
but guides) by which the people can find out what their school problems 
are?” and they did that. They furnished this to all the county farm 
bureaus in the state, and they furnished us personnel as well. These com- 
mittees found out in their own counties about all these school problems that 
Dr. Dawson was talking about this morning. 

Dr. Taylor: Mrs. Sayre, wouldn’t you want to emphasize pretty strongly, 
however, when you say, “Let the rural people decide,” and when you say, 
“Discuss,” that you do have to have some machinery to get them to dis- 
cussing the thing? 

Mrs. Sayre: That is what I am talking about. Maybe you don’t want 
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me to talk so long. Once I get started, you are not going to be able to stop 
me, because it is the answer to the question that was asked this morning 
and is the important thing to come out of the Conference. This is the com- 
mittee report from Dallas County, Iowa (indicating paper). These people 
have found out for themselves the problems in their schools: the trend in 
school enrolment, how much a small school costs, how many schools they 
have closed, the ability of people to support schools, and all of these ques- 
tions that were brought up this morning — those people have found out 
for themselves. I believe that, until people do find out for themselves what 
their problems are and find out the facts in connection with them, they 
cannot decide; and that they will not support what they themselves do not 
decide. 

Dr. Taylor: Do you or does anyone else here feel that the thing that 
the ladies and gendemen were telling in the story of Mayville, that our 
formalized, institutionalized education has tended to stultify the creative, 
indigenous community processes and has gotten us away from some of 
these things which people do for themselves? 

Mrs. Sayre: I think that educators have not talked with people enough, 
and that is my great criticism. I should like to know how many people in 
this room have children in a country school. Will you please raise your 
hands? 

(About fifteen hands were raised.) 

Dr. Taylor: Mrs. Sayre, Paul wanted to say something. Do you mind? 

Mr. Sifton: Apropos of what Mrs. Roosevelt said, that the papers print 
what the people want; they print the news. With all respect to the member 
of the Newspaper Guild who made the statement, both with respect to 
food and news, it is not true that people tend to like what they can get. I 
remember being on a plane recently across the aisle from two soldiers 
who were served a balanced meal, with chicken, salad, tomato juice, and 
what have you; and the way they worked around everything but the 
chicken was terrific. I mean, if they can do a surrounding operation when 
they get on the battlefront as skilfully as they did to get around the “rabbit 
food” (I suppose that is what they called it), it will be very successful. 

It seems to me that what is necessary here is some information and 
leadership. I remember a statement about the fall of France by Norman 
Angell and Andre Maurois. They debated why it was, and they con- 
cluded that democracy could fight and win against totalitarianism if the 
leaders in a democracy both informed and led. In France, they did 
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neither. Here in this country all that is needed is information and leader- 
ship; in other words, bringing the facts and the situation to the people. 
Then they act, and they take proper steps, as Mrs. Sayre has said. But 
certainly there must be a statement to the people of what has been said 
here today. If just what has been said here today could be brought out to 
the people, there would be action. 

Dr. Taylor: Let me say something else. Don’t talk to that audience 
out there. Everybody so far has made a speech. You go after these people 
up here. Let’s have a discussion. 

Mr. Wale: I think there is an answer to this question that goes a little 
bit back of the fact that the people will find out for themselves. Somebody 
has got to do a little stimulation, and I want to pin some of that responsi- 
bility on the teachers college. I think, if we really could help them see their 
destiny, that the teachers of the young people out in . those teachers colleges 
would get out and work in the communities in a way that they don’t. 
That old cliche, “If you can’t do anything, you teach; and if you can’t 
teach, you teach teachers,” must not be true any longer. It seems to me 
that they, with these young people, must stimulate the discussion that will 
find out how to solve these problems, whether it is health or cooperatives 
or working together; not to establish organizations, but also not to be fear- 
ful if, out of the truth that they bring to these people, some fairly radical 
organization might develop. 

Of course, someone is going to put pressure on the president back in 
the college and ask, “What do you mean by organizing these people out 
in the rural communities to help themselves?” I think that is the gaff he 
has to take. As I understood what Dr. Grace was telling us, that is what 
they are trying to get to at Mayville. What we need in every teachers col- 
lege is a Mayville that will do this job in the rural community. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: Mrs. Sayre, I may have misunderstood you, but I 
thought you felt that you should not take any solution from anyone else, 
that the people themselves must come to that conclusion. I think that is 
very true, but, after all, I think the people are often bewildered, even if 
they know the facts, as to how to begin, unless someone comes with some 
kind of suggestions. It may not be, ‘This is what you want to do.” It 
might be, “These are some of the ways in which you may do things.” I 
am quite sure that in the past they haven’t done the things, not because 
they haven’t known that there was something that needed to be done, but 
Decause they really haven’t known how to begin, where to take hold. 
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Mrs, Sayre: I think that in Iowa (that is the situation that I know, and 
that is the reason I talk about it) people did not know that they didn’t 
have good rural schools. We had been complacent because somebody told 
us a long while ago (I don’t know who it was) that we had the least 
illiteracy of anybody in the United States. They forgot to tell us that 
that only means that you can read and write. 

The point I am trying to make here is that all the facts (I am making a 
speech again) that Dr. Dawson gave this morning have to be translated 
in terms of the local community before the people understand it. I think 
it was Dr. Morgan, of the TV A, who said, “If a thing isn’t local, it isn’t 
alive.” You can talk until you are black in the face about the national 
problems and the state problems but, until those problems are translated 
in terms of Dallas County and Appanoose County and Decatur County, 
it doesn’t really count. 

Dr. Taylor: Would this bring what you and Mrs. Roosevelt are saying 
together? It is probably an excuse for me to say what I think the process 
is. It doesn’t make any difference where the stimulus or suggestion comes 
from, if it is understood, accepted, and acted upon. I think that is true in 
my life, in your life, and in everyone else’s. So, I think we could very well 
stultify our whole society, the whole educational process, the whole cul- 
tural process, by assuming that some way or other a new thing had to 
spring up in the heart of the man who lives in the cave way back there. 
You don’t mean to say that. 

Mrs. Sayre: No. 

Miss Batchelder: From my visits in rural counties, I don’t believe the 
people generally have the information they need for the action suggested 
by Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Sayre. With 57 percent of our rural people 
living in areas without any public library service we have a long way to 
go before we will have authoritative information presenting various sides 
of questions under consideration. Such background information must be 
available to everyone, not merely to those who can pay for it individually. 
If we are to have adequate information centers for all people in rural 
areas, we must use the same method urged for rural schools-— larger 
administrative units for adequate service. Library administrative units 
large enough to provide skilful professionally trained librarians, to have 
bookmobiles that take the books where the people are; that provide films 
and recordings as readily as printed materials; that will encourage and 
arrange discussion groups on subjects such as those considered at this 
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Conference. Library leaders where there are county or regional libraries 
in cooperation with other rural leaders will stimulate use of library ma- 
terials as one means of strengthening and extending the adult education 
program. 

Dr. Taylor: You say, this possibly: that the library, which has not been 
institutionalized to anywhere near the extent that the schools have, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, may be more versatile in meeting the modern 
needs, in filling in these chinks which we sometimes leave when we build 
big schools out in Montana or somewhere. 

Miss Batchelder: I won’t say that it will be more versatile but we have 
many examples of library versatility in meeting modern needs of in- 
dividuals for informal education. We know that library service of that 
kind cannot be given by small libraries with inadequate resources. In 
many instances a county may be too small to support library service 
economically and effectively. In many parts of the country multi-county 
or regional libraries are needed if such services as promotion of discussion 
groups, reading guidance of adults and children, well developed school 
library service, and a real community information center are to be de- 
veloped thru the library. 

It seems to me that there are services which a democracy should supply 
to its citizens thru a tax-supported agency. As Mr. Lincoln reminded us 
this morning, our government which we create we must use to do the 
things we, the people, need. One of the things we need is to be informed. 
Essential, if we are to be informed as individual members of a democracy, 
are libraries within reach of everyone in rural and urban areas alike. 

Dr. Taylor: M. L., you act as ii you want to say something. 

Dr. Wilson: Carl, in the communities with which I have been ac- 
quainted, in the past twenty-five years there has been less discussion and 
less thinking by the farm people about the schools than there was, say, 
thirty or more years ago. When World War I came, it diverted the atten- 
tion of farm people to the war, and we must remember that the agricul- 
tural depression came on soon after World War I. Farmers struggled with 
the problems of prices, foreclosures, and all that kind of thing, plus the 
developments in the technics of farming, and so on, which I think were 
discussed in an informal, natural way in the farm community. 

It seems to me that independent of and underlying this is the interest 
of farm people that grows out of their problems. I am very much in 
agreement with what you have said, namely, that something grows out 
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of this process of farm people getting together and asking themselves 
what their problems are; how they can bring in the experts; how they 
can bring in the results of research; how they can bring in different 
views; not just one doctrine and not just one view, but all of them brought 
in and examined, and thought about and talked over freely. 

I can understand why we haven’t had so much of that in relation to 
rural schools for twenty-five years. I had a letter the other day from a 
county I have known for twenty-five or more years, as I had been at one 
time a county agent myself in Montana. That letter outlined to me the 
problems that were going to be discussed at the county planning meeting 
this coming winter. Number three on that list of things that they were 
going to talk about and think about and ask questions about was that 
there were a lot of schools in Custer County, Montana, for which they 
were not yet able to get teachers. 

That brings up a problem that is pretty vital. I think that many stu- 
dents of education would say that the county rural schools have been 
running down for twenty-five years. I don’t like to reflect back to my 
boyhood days, but it seems to me that fifty years ago in Iowa there was 
a kind of interest in education among the older people which we haven’t 
had so much in the last twenty-five years. 

I expect that former interest in rural schools to come back. As a result, 
I expect the new problems will be discussed. New questions will be raised. 
Somebody must see to it that two things happen. One is that there get 
into that discussion the results of all of the research that has been carried 
on by the technical people in the field of school education. I thought this 
morning, after that masterful summary by Dr. Dawson, that this is not a 
problem in which we can dodge our responsibilities by saying we have 
to have a lot of research. The school people have done a lot of fine research, 
as have the National Education Association, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the research agencies in the teachers colleges, and the professors of educa- 
tion. There has been a lot of research done. They have a lot of very fine 
material. That material, then, as you say, has got to be put into local terms. 

I make this observation as an extension worker, without any criticism 
at all of other agencies: that in some communities with which I have been 
acquainted, it seems to me that among the school people and in the parent- 
teachers association (I say this without any criddsm whatsoever; it is 
perfectly natural, and I think we can understand it) there was a feeling 
that, as far as citizen participation in the school was concerned, the citizen 
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expressed himself thru the parent-teachers association. It seems to me 
that with this newer conception that we have of the community, in which 
we think of the community as a whole, of all the people and all the in- 
stitutions in the community, we must see to it that other organizations 
become geared up with the schools and that all of them participate in 
answering this question of what we are going to do about improving them. 

Dr. Taylor: Let me take something that you said, and I am going to 
throw it right to you, Dr. Williams. I think that the rural people were 
not aware of the problems which have shown up in the Selective Service 
examinations. There are many times problems in people’s lives of which 
they are not aware. I throw that over to you to see what you have to say. 

Dr. Williams: Very largely that is true, Dr. Taylor. I might say I am a 
country doctor, despite the fact that I have on a uniform at the present 
time. For six years I was with the Farm Security Administration as chief 
medical officer and worked on problems relating to medical care. 

As has been indicated, the Selective Service examinations did show 
some startling figures. If you will recall, they showed about 41 percent in 
the farmer group who were rejected for physical reasons, the largest num- 
ber. There are various approaches to this thing. It is a complicated problem. 

Sitting here thinking, and hearing discussed what the people could 
contribute, I was reminded of some experiences I had down in Arkansas 
when I was with the Farm Security Administration. We set up during 
that time medical care plans for the low-income borrower farm families 
in thirty states. We usually set up a county association as the organiza- 
tion. We worked with the local doctors, had an agreement with the local 
doctors, and worked on that level. 

I want to say just parenthetically that one of the things that the Farm 
Security Administration medical care program showed was that you can 
work with the local doctors. It can be made to succeed. All you have to 
do is to go to them and talk out your plans with them, and not appear to 
try to ram something down their throats. It can be done, and it isn’t what 
is ordinarily spoken of as socialized medicine. It is simply a common-sense 
getting together of people in the same county around the table and work- 
ing out their problems. 

What I started out to say was that in Arkansas I remember particularly 
meeting with one of these county groups. We had the executive committee 
of one of these county associations, five of these low-income farmers. I 
think there were one or two women in the group, and three men; perhaps 
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four men and one woman. They were sitting around the table to talk over 
problems relating to the medical care that they were receiving thru this 
association from their local doctors. Various questions were arising: the 
question that some families had a tendency to use the doctors too much, 
that some were not using them enough, and various matters dealing with 
that particular county. I was very much heartened and gratified at the 
intelligent suggestions and the intelligent discussion from those five people 
sitting around that table regarding their own problems right there in 
that county. 

I think that is one of the things we must keep in mind. We have got 
to go back there and get those people to sit down with us, with us doctors 
and with the other people in the county, and solve these problems of 
medical care. It can be done. I didn’t mean to make a speech, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Dr. Taylor: I am glad you did. I have been taking notes all day, and 
finally I have sifted them down. The first question I put down was the 
one I raised at the beginning of this discussion. The next one I put down 
is that this is not merely a school but a school and community conference. 
Many speakers here and the discussion group in which I participated last 
night were pretty concrete and pretty detailed on the school, clear down 
to curriculum and curriculum materials and all those particular things; 
but it seems to me that on the community what we are talking about is 
rather vague. When you say, “Sit down with these people in that spot,” 
or, “Get the people together,” does it mean that they will sit down together 
in communities? I would like to have somebody make the community a 
little more real to us. 

Mr. O’Neal: Could I talk again? 

Dr. Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. O’Neal: This group has made me rather pessimistic. When I go 
thruout this nation, I have been gready cheered at the great development 
of community life. It is marvelous. I am pretty well along in years, and as 
far as the three national farm organizations are concerned (I don’t want 
to speak for all of them; we have a representative of each one here), we 
are all busy in the communities. In a number of our states we have hos- 
pitalization. The farm organizations themselves have arranged it. I could 
have some of the people in the audience tell you about it. 

The point I am making, tho, is that I hate to see you so pessimistic, 
because I have seen the development from the litde school where Abe 
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Lincoln went, I have seen the school developed in large areas both with 
the Negroes and with the whites. I am not so pessimistic as you are. After 
all, I want to say to you that the really fundamental reason for the lack 
of education is the economic status of the American farmer. That is the 
hard guts of the whole thing. They do have schools where they have the 
money. I am one in favor of the federal governments helping them and 
letting the community run them, but I am saying to you that I am not so 
pessimistic. If you give equality to the American farmer, by George, we 
will solve the hospital and we will solve the school. In my lifetime, you 
know, we have had only seven years in which we have had anywhere like 
equal economic opportunity with any other group in America. We 
haven’t had it. 

Dr. Taylor: Mrs. Roosevelt, Paul Sifton, and Mr. Carey over here are 
all ready to talk. All right, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: I will let the others in on it. 

Dr. Taylor: Let Carey go first, then, since he has just gotten here and 
hasn’t had a say. 

Mr. Carey: I think Ed O’Neal is correct that the farmers need equality 
of opportunity, but the one way for the farmers to get it is to make certain 
that they are willing to give it to others. 

While we are talking about education, let’s talk about what the rural 
teachers receive in terms of salaries. It so happens that they receive on an 
average annually about $967. That is for the year 1939-40. It is just one- 
half of what the teachers in the city areas received, about $1937 on an 
average in the year 1939-40. 

If the farmers are willing to expand and have an economy of plenty in 
terms of education and health, then stop talking about the community 
as an excuse for not doing something. If you don’t want the federal gov- 
ernment to give balance in this national community of educational oppor- 
tunities by taxing wealth where it is and giving education where the 
children are, of course you will talk about state’s rights. Then, if you want 
to prevent the state from creating that balance in the state community, 
pou will talk about letting the community run it. 

It so happens that the citizens of this country in large part in our in- 
dustrial centers come from the farms. You know, Ed, 40 percent of the 
citizens of this country had more children in recent years in the rural 
areas— 

Mr. O’Neal (interposing): We heard about that all day long. You 
haven’t been here. Lad. 
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Mr. Carey: You are right. What we have to do, as I see it, is to stop 
talking about going back to the community to try to finance these cam- 
paigns of education and health. We have to do it, as Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
without worrying too much whether someone like Ed O’Neal calls it 
socialized medicine or socialized education. We have to get the job done 
and to stop using these old cliches and excuses for not doing the job. 

Mr. O’Neal: You double our wages, give us time and a half for over- 
time, and double time for Sunday, and we will build all the hospitals and 
all the schools America needs. We will do that. I challenge you. That 
means 47 billion dollars to the American farmer compared to what we 
are getting now, a gross of 22 billion. 

Mr. Carey: The American farmer is doing quite well. 

Mr. O’Neal: Pretty good. 

Mr. Carey: Darned good, Ed. 

Mr. O’Neal: The farmer has the money to buy, but I challenge you 
now and show you how we will build the schools. 

Dr. Taylor: This is getting into a good battle, but do you want to say 
something, Paul? 

Mr. Sifton: If you will pardon me for pointing, Mr. O’Neal, I want to 
point out that if you turn teachers loose on the current scene and the 
future probabilities in the community, the state, the nation, and the world, 
and let them lay before their public, their pupils, and thru their pupils the 
parents, the facts of modern life, there will be generated a feeling that 
will see to it that freight rate differentials are knocked out and that a 
number of other impediments to the receipt by the grower of an adequate 
return of the consumer price will be simplified, and he will get a larger 
share of it. Just turn the teachers loose with facts in this country, and give 
them enough so that they can have a continuity of tenure, and you will 
get plenty of result on the income of farmers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: There must be no political control. 

Dr. Taylor: Were you ready to say something, Mr. Boushall? 

Mr. Boushall: I was very much impressed with this meeting here today 
because most of the people who have spoken have been educators, I being 
entirely outside that group, being just an ordinary, garden variety of busi- 
ness man, and even being so low down in that state as to be in the banking 
business. 

I am very much impressed with the fact that nobody hare has talked 
much about the objective of education. It is education for education itself. 
As business sees education, education is an instrument by which the people 
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can be upgraded both in their technical skills and in their cultural develop- 
ment and their spiritual conceptions. 

That brings me to the point that, from a business point of view, I have 
been so impressed with the constant reference to the fact that wherever 
there is a low income level, there is a very low educational status. The 
question is: Which comes first? Does the low income level bring on the 
low educational status, or does the low educational status bring on the 
low income level ? 

That brings me to the point we are discussing here, of who is respon- 
sible for stimulating some change in that. Mr. Carey said a moment ago 
that 40 percent of the people in the urban communities come in from the 
rural back country. The cities are getting themselves in the very remark- 
able position of allowing education to deteriorate and economic conditions 
to deteriorate in the rural areas, despite Mr. O’Neal’s getting too much 
money in the last seven years, according to Mr. Carey. The cities have got 
to take the responsibility for leadership in education, or else the cities are 
going to find the rural areas drying up behind them. So many of our 
communities, not our big cities but our smaller communities, are de- 
pendent on the trade from the country to come in and make the com- 
munity what it is. Unless the city is going to take the responsibility for 
the small town, for the back area, then there is going to be a drying up 
of the economic status back there; whereas, if they will help to elevate 
the educational level in the surrounding country, they are going to have 
an increase in the economic level and consequent greater prosperity in the 
local community. 

One of the things we are trying to do in the Committee on Education 
of the United States Chamber is to develop that fact in the minds of every 
chamber of commerce in every small community in the United States, 
that the city must take the responsibility for the development of the edu- 
cational level of the people in the surrounding area, or else we are going 
to have deterioration. 

I should like very much for one of the members of the panel to bring 
out the question in his mind, whether the educational level is low be- 
cause of the low economic status, or is the economic status low because 
the educational level is low? I have an answer to it in part, I think, and 
I should like to hear somebody’s viewpoint. 

Dr. Taylor: Two or three others here have an impulse to say some- 
thing. Let me give you my answer dogmatically, which may not satisfy 
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you at all. In the cultural process of this downward cycle or spiral, there 
is such a thing as human or cultural erosion. I don't think it is “either 
or.” I think that is the answer to what happened. If I have not the money 
to half educate my children, then they start poor, and their children start 
poorer than they did. I don’t think it is an “either or.” Doctor, you had 
something to say. 

Dr. Williams: I was just going to say, regardless of how many hospitals 
we erect or how 7 many clinics we build, we have to have maintenance, and 
we have to have people to work in them. So we are not solving our prob- 
lems when we simply build some institutions. We have to provide for the 
maintenance, workers, nurses, physicians, dentists, and other people con- 
nected with health activities in setting up more adequate medical care 
for the rural areas. 

Dr. Taylor: We have only five minutes more to go. This panel has 
begun to get hot. Even tho we would like to have the audience in, because 
some of you people are probably panting with a question, I still think' that— 

Miss Chari Ormond Williams: Make it five more. 

Dr. Taylor: some of you have spoken so shortly and so infre- 

quently, you are bound to have something else you think the panel should 
discuss. So let It come. 

Mr. Carey: I have one point, Dr. Taylor, about the teachers of rural 
communities assuming leadership in the community. I think it might be 
desirable for them to have their own credentials in order, since they are 
going out to help the other groups. It might be well if they put a little 
higher rating, a little higher value, on their own profession and get to- 
gether as teachers to get the information necessary. In other words, join 
teachers unions, establish that profession to some degree what it should 
be, and see to it that the community then, with your credentials in order, 
will recognize that you are out to see that a better job is done. 

Mr. O’Neal: What would you do, Carey, if a teacher struck? You would 
be in an awful shape, wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. Roosevelt: On that point, most people here probably are opposed 
to teachers doing that, but I have lived most of my life a good part of every 
year in the country, and I have known a great many rural teachers and 
rural schools, and I want to say that one reason teachers don’t go out and 
lead in the community is that they are afraid. They are afraid because 
they don’t know how much tenure they have in that community. It may 
be wrong to organize, but long before I ever knew a thing about what an 
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organization could do for you, I have often wondered how you were going 
to get leadership from people who wondered whether, if they said, “I 
believe thus and so,” someone from* Mr. O’Neal’s organization was going 
to say the next day: “That is dangerous doctrine. We don’t believe you 
can have it.” 

Mr, O’Neal: I will answer you, Madam. There is one thing that the 
country boys and girls do love, and that is a holiday. They love that. 

I do think, Doctor, that there is one thing we haven’t brought out very 
much here, as I look back on the history of America, and I think it is one 
of the weaknesses in our schools and one of the very dangerous things — 
when I go to New York and see LaGuardia, my old friend, and see what 
happens in a lot of these cities now, the loss of religion, morality, and so 
on, the terrible things that happen. After all, what about Princeton? What 
about Harvard? What about the great religious schools? I think that we, 
as rural people, feel that we want to try to develop and strengthen those 
schools and those churches to work with the schools. If you give us 
economic equality, we will do these things. You need not worry about that. 

Dr. Taylor: Ed, I have something to say about that. You remember 
Xenophon Cavernaugh very well, of course. I asked him, after visiting 
down on his farm one week-end, to speak to my class on rural sociology 
at Missouri, and Xenophon made exactly that same statement. I spent 
year before last in Argentina, and observed that where the people are 
making the most money in agriculture is the rottenest part of the Argen- 
tine civilization. It won’t happen merely because the farmers make money, 
You must carry on these other social processes. With the price and market 
regime of the world, of course, a man has to make a living; but education, 
Christianization, community organization, recreation, art, friendship — all 
those things must also be had, and there are technics by which people 
get those things. 

That is the thing that I felt was lacking here, that no one has gotten 
down and talked about these community processes, which are real 
processes, and I think you and I would agree quite thoroly that when 
American rural life loses its neighborhood community life, it has lost 
something. One part of the topic here is the community. I don’t feel that 
we have adequately covered that. If you have a few sentences of real, hot 
contribution pointed right on the beam on that thing, I wish you would 
get up and say something. I don’t care whether you are in the audience 
or up here. 
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Mr. O’Neal: All you have to do is go to a good country school, some 
of these country high schools, and see the 4-H Clubs, see the children, see 
them play football, see the picnics. I go there. You teachers around here 
had better go to some of those places. It would do you a lot of good. 

Mrs. Sayre: I have been trying to tell you that that is exactly what we 
are doing in the state of Iowa. We are having meetings all over the state. 

Mr. O’Neal: I tell you what we will do, Doctor. We will give you more 
to eat than you get in town when you get out there, and you will have 
a big time. 

Dr. Taylor: I know that. 

Mrs. Sayre: I want to say one more thing on this financial angle, because 
I think it is tremendously important, and I think teachers need to under- 
stand it. In Iowa we were consolidating back in 1920, and we were build- 
ing schools. Farm people do want good education for their children, and 
we had started the program to do what we ought to do by the teacher 
and by the child. It suddenly stopped just like that. Do you know what 
happened? Hogs went down to 3 cents. You can make all the laws you 
want to to have the minimum salary for teachers $80 or $100 or $150 (which 
is what we are now paying our teacher in my own little rural-school 
district), but as soon as the price of hogs in Iowa goes down to 3 cents, the 
salary that you pay the teacher is inevitably going down to $65 again. 

Mr. Carey: That shouldn’t be, of course. We are not thinking alone of, 
say, establishing a minimum rate for teachers. Why not have federal aid, 
why not have state aid to the community ? 

Mrs. Sayre: That is what we are working for. 

Mr. Carey: We are for that. 

Mr. Boushall: This is a very materialistic question, but it is very basic, 
because we have to pay for it. If the upgrading of our, people thru educa- 
tion isn’t going to improve their economic contribution to the production 
and their consequent ability to consume, where are we going to find the 
money to pay for the education? No matter who does it, whether the 
federal government or anybody else pays for it, education has to do at least 
a job of upgrading production and consumption capacities. 

Mr. Carey: That is right. 

Dr. Wilson: I think, Carl, that this White House Conference, like other 
White House conferences, will come out with a series of recommendations 
and suggestions to the American people. For those of us in other organiza- 
tions, aside from those specifically related to the rural schools, I think 
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there is an obligation here that we in our respective fields do all that we 
can to get country people to understand and think about the recommenda- 
tions that will have been made by this Conference. I am sure that the 
Extension Service will help in it. 

Dr. Taylor: Let me close this by reading to you some things that I had 
thought this panel might discuss, and I was anxious to have them dis- 
cussed because they were holes not filled thus far and because they are 
controversial questions. 

There is the one I have already mentioned. 

Another one was: High schools available to all. I have made that state- 
ment and gotten jumped on right and left. 

The issues of the large and the small rural school. It isn’t all on the 
large school side. 

Education tending to grow away from life, higher education clear on 
down to the rural schools. I am not saying that is true. I am saying that 
is an issue that was up. 

Equalization between states, between the people in the communities 
themselves, between minority groups. 

The community, a means and a result, from Dr. Dunn’s statement. I 
wish we could have gotten a little more discussion on that today. 

Then I had down here: Education other than the schools. Under that 
I had: Adult education, farmers’ organizations, other groups. Education 
within the family. What about education for health? What about educa- 
tion for recreation, for art, for participation itself? 

Those are things which, if this panel hadn’t been able to run on its own 
steam and by its own headlight, I would have thrown in, but it had 
enough. 
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T here are many things which we have learned in this war. Among 
the most important are those which we have learned thru our 
Selective Service System about the health and education of the 
youth of our nation. We have found that among those examined for 
Selective Service 4 l/ 2 percent can be classed as illiterate; and that 40 percent 
of all registrants for Selective Service have not gone beyond an elementary- 
school education. 

That is why this Conference on Rural Education assumes such great 
importance in our planning for the future. For, while we plan for the 
welfare of our returning veterans first, and for the continued prosperity 
of our war workers, we must also lay plans for the peacetime establish- 
ment of our educational system on a better basis than we have ever 
known before. 

Those should be the goals of this Conference on Rural Education. 
Rural teaching, country teaching, the teaching given in the small schools 
at the farm crossroads and in the little villages and towns, has played a 
greater part in American history than any other kind of education. 

The American form of government was conceived and created by men 
most of whom had been taught in country schools. 

Country schools prepared Americans for the task of mastering this 
continent. 

Country schools trained a great proportion of the boys who fought the 
early American wars. 

Country schools trained millions of those who are fighting this greatest 
of American wars today. They will play their tremendous part in the 
creation of the American future to which the citizens of this country are 
committed in their hearts and souls. 

It is for all of us Americans to see that the building of that future does 
not lag because the country schools are without the means to carry on 
their essential work. 

The full attendance at this Conference and the agenda which it has 
before it indicate the special attention which must be given to the prob- 
lems of the education of that half of our children and youth who live on 
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the farms and in the villages. So far as school opportunities are con- 
cerned, these children have always been, and still are, the least privileged 
in the nation. We are justifiably proud of the splendid, modern schools 
in our cities and towns. We cannot be proud of the fact that many of our 
rural schools, particularly during these years of war, have been sadly 
neglected. 

Within one school year after Pearl Harbor, several thousand rural 
schools had been closed because teachers could not be found for them. 
One of the leading farm papers recently reported that, in one agricultural 
state in the Midwest, nearly a third of the teachers in one-room schools 
are now persons holding only emergency licenses to teach, and nearly 
800 schools face this coming school year without a teacher. 

The basic reason for this situation is simple. We all know what it is. It 
is not patriotism alone that has taken teachers out of the classrooms. Most 
of them simply cannot afford to teach in rural schools. 

The present average salary is less than $1000 a year and some salaries 
go as low as $300. That is just too small by any decent standard. Only the 
self-sacrificing devotion of teachers who put their duty to their schools 
before their consideration of themselves permits the children of many 
American school districts to get the education to which all Americans 
are entitled. 

Frankly, the chief problem of rural education is the problem of dollars 
and cents. You and I know that. We know also that in very many cases 
the problem cannot be solved by increasing the local taxes because the 
taxable values are just not there. 

I have pointed out before that the gap between educational standards 
in the richer communities and those in the poorer communities is far 
greater today than it was 100 years ago. 

We must find the means of closing that gap — by raising the standards 
in the poorer communities. 

I believe that the federal government should render financial aid where 
it is needed, and only where it is needed — in communities where farming 
does not pay, where land values have depreciated thru erosion or thru 
flood or drought, where industries have moved away, where transport 
facilities are inadequate, or where electricity is unavailable for power 
and light. 

Such government financial aid should never involve government inter- 
ference with state and local administration and control. It must purely 
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and simply provide the guarantee that this country is great enough to 
give to all o £ its children the right to a free education. 

Closely related to this whole problem is the question of the health of 
our young people. 

Here again we cannot boast of our part in this war without a feeling 
of guilt — for about 40 percent of all men who were examined had to be 
rejected for military service for physical or mental reasons. 

We cannot be satisfied with the state of this nation if a large percentage 
of our children are not being given the opportunity to achieve good educa- 
tion and good health. 

I believe that our educators — those who are close to our children — 
should consider these two problems together. I believe that from such 
conferences as this one we may produce constructive plans looking toward 
substantial improvement in our American standard of living. And that 
means better production, better clothes, better food, better housing, more 
recreation, more enjoyment of life. These things do not come from wish- 
ful thinking— they come from hard work and realistic thinking by those 
who are sincerely devoted to the solution of these problems. 

We do not pretend that we can reach our goals overnight but, if we 
seek them day in and day out, we may in our own lives take our rural 
educational system out of what was called, once upon a time, the horse 
and buggy age. 

Your Conference this year has met at a time when the forces of evil 
have their backs to the wall— at a time when all the civilized world is 
more than ever determined that such wars cannot, will not, happen again. 

Nothing can provide a stronger bulwark in this determination in the 
years to come than an educated, enlightened, and tolerant citizenry, 
equipped with the armed force necessary to stop aggression and warfare. 

To you of this Conference, and to all similar groups devoted to the 
cause of a better America, the nation will look for advice and guidance 
as, in democratic fashion, it' works out its design for the future. 
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A wheat farm in the great rural Middlewest. The country is beautiful and 
inspiring. The rearing of a family and the education of boys and girls is most 
important of all. Wor\ experience is an important part of a rural child’s educa- 
tion. It is education also when father and son wor\ together as shown here. 




Report of Group I 

EDUCATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
RURAL CHILDREN 

E ducation in the home is basic; but most of this education is 
incidental. To supplement this education in the home, society has 
set up schools. These have been established in order to guarantee 
to children a minimum of essential and common experiences. Because so 
much of education is received outside of school, the educational process 
is difficult to attain in situations where homes are inadequate. We hold 
that the school must start with what other agencies have offered — stimulate 
them to make their maximum contribution and supplement their inade- 
quacies. 

The task of the school then is to assure the development of the poten- 
tialities of all rural children for their personal happiness and social use- 
fulness. All teachers, even the most inexperienced, can recognize to a 
certain extent the potentialities of their pupils. If teachers are interested 
in each child, observe him during the day, and visit him in his home 
environment, they will know something about the experiences necessary 
for his best development. Most experienced teachers may supplement 
their observations with tests, skilful interviews, and expert observations. 

Each rural child has special needs that are the result of the interaction 
of his personality and environment. For example, it is commonly found 
that the rural child’s vocabulary is limited because his environment has 
not supplied the social and language experiences needed to build a useful 
vocabulary. Rural children also are often shy. Their potentialities for 
sociability have not been developed by experience in a variety of social 
situations. 

The school should assure the discovery of children’s needs and potentiali- 
ties and provide experiences thru which these needs are met and individual 
potentialities developed. 

We believe that the total scope of rural education includes far more 
thap the education of the child at school age. It extends from birth to old 
age. Altho this report deals principally with children at elementary- and 
high-school age, the committee recognizes the great importance of parent 
education, education of the preschool child, and formal and informal 
adult education. 
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The following school experiences seem to require emphasis as being 
particularly valuable for meeting the needs of rural children and extend- 
ing their potentialities. 

A. Rural children should learn what is necessary for survival* Adequate 
practices in mental and physical health are an essential in rural education 
and life* 

Health is the most obvious need of children; it underlies and makes 
possible all other activities. The demands that war has put upon us have 
highlighted the inadequacies in our health education. Education is not 
wholly responsible for the physical defects, accidents, and illness brought 
to our attention during World War II but it is obvious that the school 
health program should be more effective. It is essential that we establish 
a health program that will be effective because it is immediately functional. 

For example, if malnutrition is prevalent, a study of this problem lead- 
ing to action is indicated. This study might involve reading on the causes 
of malnutrition, health examinations, individual counseling, gaining in- 
formation on how to produce foods that are lacking in the community, 
setting up ways and means of actually producing these foods by raising 
better livestock, vegetables, fruits, and whatever food sources are needed 
to make the children’s diet adequate. If colds, hookworm disease, typhoid, 
malaria, or other diseases, emotional tensions, or boy-girl relationships 
present problems in a community, these can be attacked systematically as 
essential content of the school curriculum and not abandoned until results 
in the community are obtained. In the solution of these health problems 
children use their reading ability, learn to weigh suggested solutions, seek 
scientific bases for action, calculate costs, and use other knowledges and 
skills they have acquired or gained specifically for this purpose. 

R Rural children should have the opportunity for socialization. 

Society needs, as never before, people able and willing to work with 
others for the good of the group, persons adequate to meet new situations 
with confidence and poise. Such characteristics do not come by accident, 
nor are they pulled out of thin air; they must be consciously developed. 
In many rural homes opportunities for such development are often 
limited. As a result, many rural children find themselves ill at ease with 
persons outside their own environment; have difficulty in expressing 
themselves; do not know how to play and work together; lack social 
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Education must offer many experiences which provide social develop- 
ment The rural school and community, relatively small and simple in 
organization, offer unique resources for social development because chil- 
dren can participate significantly in their functioning. 

Children, with teacher guidance, can cooperate in planning and manag- 
ing the school living and the learning projects in which they engage. 
Children can participate in play which develops good sportsmanship, 
leadership, resourcefulness, friendliness, and cooperation. The whole 
curriculum should contribute to the acquisition of social technics and 
amenities, of the enjoyment of other people and appreciation for their 
values. 

The people of the community should be brought into the school. 
Parents, community officials, travelers, returned soldiers, and many others 
can contribute richly to the curriculum and provide social contacts for 
the children. 

Children should be taken into the community to observe and to par- 
ticipate in its social living. They can take trips, make interschool visits, 
and visit homes. 

In every local community there are cultural resources which may be 
developed such as local songs, folk dances, traditions, legends, handi- 
crafts, art, flowers, and gardens. Under the leadership of the school, chil- 
dren and young people may take an active part in developing these 
cultural resources, making the community unique and rich in local 
recreational opportunities for all age groups. * 

The rural child may be in close touch with various forms of social 
organizations. In his home he is early a partner in making a living; he 
may take an active part in planning the family economy. In his school 
and community the rural child can see and participate in democratic 
processes. He can see local government at work, the part the citizens play, 
and how well or poorly government is functioning. At appropriate levels 
of maturity he can study and contribute to the solution of community 
problems such as those dealing with health, recreation, and minorities. 
As he grows older the rural child can be helped to find* a functioning 
place in community organizations, the church, welfare agencies, youth- 
serving organizations, community councils, and other community enter- 
prises. 

The rural child in modern times has opportunities for extending his 
nearby world to include ever widening circles of relationships. Thru news- 
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papers, radio, motion pictures, recordings, -and books he comes into 
contact with persons far away in time and space. In his own community 
are the roots of national and international problems which he can be 
helped gradually to see in their broader setting. Thru the perspective that 
history gives, thru practice in distinguishing fact from opinion and in 
determining the relative importance and authenticity of facts he can be 
gradually developing the understanding and competency required for 
effective citizenship. 

Rural education should make use of the rich resources for socialization 
in the rural environment, and supplement these resources where lacks 
appear. 

C. Rural children should be taught to see, understand, and appreciate 
the beautiful and to create beauty which is inherent in their surroundings. 

They should know and appreciate the beauty of flowers, of trees, of 
clouds, of growing plants, of cleanliness, and goodness; the beauty of 
productive soil, of growing crops, of honest toil, of a wholesome home 
which they have helped to make; the beauty of friendliness, of helpful- 
ness, and of self-denial and sacrifice. 

Children should be educated thru their five senses, not merely thru the 
eyes that read only the printed page. Thus by using their five senses they 
learn what constitutes beauty and to discriminate sufficiently to live whole- 
some, happy lives. Some of the experiences possible thru the use of the 
fiv<* senses are as follows : 

Sight: The schoolhouse and grounds; home and town; church; town 
as a whole or as countryside; the sky, day and night; curve of roads; 
bridges; tasteful dress; and good manners. 

Sound: The cultivation of one’s own voice; laughter and anger; the 
night sounds; water; rain on the roof; songs, secular and religious; 
popping corn; poetry — and, subjectively, the inner voice, conscience, and 
the sound of being alone. 

Taste: Familiar foods as grown and prepared locally; cultivating taste 
for new foods. 

Smell: Cleanliness; clean clothes on a line; things in nature — new cut 
hay, deep woods; and food cooking. 

Feeling: Hands — the fur of pet kitten, a starched dress, bursting pod 
of milkweeds; feet— walking thru grass or mud; rain; sunshine; bed on 
a summer or a winter night; firelight. 

An appreciation of beauty and harmony develops most rapidly when 
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opportunity is given to participate in productive, creative enterprises. 
The place to begin is always where one is — in the home, the school, the 
community. The rural child is surrounded by wholesome creative 
processes which *are always beautiful when seen and understood from the 
proper perspective. Creative activities cut across all fields of learning, they 
function in all phases of living and are continuous. Creativeness is stimu- 
lated by enriching experiences and by a teacher who sees, understands, 
and appreciates beauty. 

To turn the coin over to see its other face, we know that ugliness in any 
form is seen and abhorred only when contrasted with the more beautiful. 
Children should be taught to see ugliness. Many children have experiences 
so limited that they do not recognize what is ugly. Familiarity breeds 
blindness as often as it breeds contempt. Children in whose lives the tares 
have crowded out the flowers, whose homes are bleak, whose schools are 
strangers to paint, whose school grounds uncarpeted by grass are refuge 
for weeds and debris, whose reading is the comics, whose art is the bill- 
board rather than the sunset — cannot know that beauty is lacking unless 
beauty is substituted for ugliness. 

A child’s emotions are like a piano, running from high joy to deep 
pathos. Unless, during his period of development, he has played upon all 
the keys, he will run into difficulties. He must run the whole gamut of 
emotional reactions in order that his whole being be developed. It is the 
duty of the teacher to see that children have a wide range of experiences 
designed to develop appreciation and creativeness. In all that is life there 
is the beautiful; in all that is beautiful there is the good; in all that is 
good there is God. 

D. Rural children should have the opportunity to acquire skills, knowl- 
edges, appreciations, and understandings in functional situations* 

Useful and satisfying living requires a variety of skills which education 
should help children acquire. Such skills as these are needed by rural 
children : 

(1) In the use of symbols 

(2) In work experiences of children 

(3) In democratic living 

(4) In creating 

(5) In appreciating and evaluating 

(6) In finding resources to serve purposes 

(7) In survival* 
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Acquiring skills so they actually function in living requires: 

(1) That children engage in projects having genuine significance for 
them 

(2) That in the process of pursuing these projects thdy recognize the 
need for skills and so have purpose for acquiring them 

(3) That guidance be given children in employing skills for which 
they feel the need 

(4) That practice for skill mastery be not isolated but provided thru 
further experiences calling for the use of the skill being acquired 

(5) That evaluation be in terms of children’s ability to use skills. 

Any failure on the part of education to help children master needed 
skills should be carefully analyzed. We must not succumb to the com- 
mon, but obviously useless, procedure of giving an extra dose of the same 
medicine which has proved fatal. Much skill teaching has failed because 
skills were taught apart from their use, even without the child’s knowing 
what their use was. To function, a skill must be acquired in the process 
of use and retained thru continuous use. 

E. Rural children should have an opportunity to work in a school plant 
that is indigenous to the community and fits an adequate program of 
learning. 

The buildings should be accessible, should be adequately equipped, 
should provide adequate space for work and play, should be conveniently 
arranged, and should be homelike. The grounds should be attractively 
landscaped, should include ample space for play and work for all age 
groups, and should include a school garden and even a school farm, if the 
needs of high-school students are to be adequately served. 

Moreover, the educational plant for rural children should be conceived 
in terms of mobility and wide usefulness. To fit the program suggested 
above, the school plant for country areas cannot be limited to the school- 
room. The equipment and facilities of the room must be supplemented 
with, for example, mobile health and library units and the facilities ex- 
tended to include such additions as school camps, garden plots, and farm 
projects. 

F. Rural children should have the guidance necessary to make all their 
learning experiences educational, and education of some kind and quality 
should be extended thruout the twelve months of the year. 
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It is important that teachers know their children intimately and in great 
detail. Such knowledge is necessary if teachers are to assist children in 
facing and solving problems. As simple as this procedure is, it is the very 
heart of a good guidance program. Fortunately, such a program does not 
require elaborate machinery. Indeed, it requires only a teacher sensitive 
to the needs of children, one who conceives of teaching as a process in 
guidance. In such an atmosphere children know they can speak of the 
concerns that are closest to their hearts and be assured of a sympathetic 
listener who will give help generously and intelligently. 

While a program of guidance is personal it carries also important voca- 
tional responsibilities. Teachers sincerely interested in guidance must 
make children aware of the possibilities for individual achievement in a 
world of work. Children must be assisted also in the development of right 
attitudes toward work, and be given opportunities for developing skills 
in work appropriate to their maturity. The guidance responsibility of the 
school does not end, however, until children are given the opportunity to 
prepare themselves to make a living and are established in a job. 

If guidance is to be truly effective the school must proceed on the prin- 
ciple that learning is a continuous process. Learning does not suspend 
itself when school is not in operation. If the needs of children are to be 
met, if they are to secure the greatest possible learning from their total 
living, then intelligent guidance must be provided during the whole 
twelve months. The school is responsible for seeing that this guidance is 
given. Altho the school has primary responsibility for insuring a con- 
tinuous, balanced program for children, it will not necessarily provide all 
educational program and guidance. The contributions of other agents and 
agencies should be utilized and coordinated. A community council of 
agencies may provide machinery for this coordinating. 

Planning should take into account pertinent seasonal and geographic 
factors so that the educational experiences planned are in harmony with 
community living and activity. If this is done, rural children, for example, 
will not be kept inside the school when the outdoors offers especially 
abundant educative experiences. Likewise the school will be with the 
child during periods of seasonal work to protect him as much as possible 
against the ill effects of forced arduous toil* 

A year-round program must not be a year-round, inside-school, learning- 
from-books program. For example, the teacher may, in the summer, teach 
a group of children to swim, visit them in their home gardens, provide an 
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overnight camping experience. The year-round program must be balanced 
and must guide all aspects of wholesome growth. 

Some specific recommendations: 

(1) Because knowledge of the children to be served is essential in de- 
veloping an educational program for them and because of the almost 
complete lack of scientific study of the rural child’s development, we 
recommend an adequate program of research into the nature, needs, and 
experiences of rural children. 

(2) Because of the crucial importance of education during the first 
years of life, because of the meagerness of many rural home environ- 
ments, and because of the factor of distance which makes group educa- 
tion undesirable during the early years of life, we recommend that, thru 
the agency of the school, parent education be provided to meet the needs 
of rural preschool children. 

(3) Because the rural schools demand children’s attendance during the 
whole day, because children’s health requires a balanced midday meal, 
and because it is uneconomical to teach hungry children, this committee 
recommends that, thru the agency of the school, an adequately nourishing 
midday meal be provided for all rural-school. children. 

(4) Because children live twelve months in a year’ and so need educa- 
tional guidance during the entire twelve months of the year, we recom- 
mend that education take thought for children during each of these 
months and thru coordination of all educational agencies, incidental and 
formal, assure rural children maximum, continuous development. 

rate v. wofford, Chairman 
Director of Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recorders: 

troy l. stearns, Director of Rural 

Education, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich, 
anne hoppock, Assistant in Education, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 



Report of Group II 

EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
IN RURAL AREAS 

A merica has in its hands the resources and the opportunity to build 
finer, better rural communities than have yet been possible. To 
. the natural advantages of rural living has now been added the 
opportunity to make generally available the products of modern industry 
and scientific administration in a form adapted to rural needs. The small 
community can now enjoy a full program of modern education, modern 
health services, adequate social welfare services, good libraries, wholesome 
recreation, healthful and comfortable housing, an adequate diet, and the 
American standard of living if the American people will work individually 
and in groups to this end. 

Education is the most potent force by which better communities can be 
built. The public school grew out of the lives and hopes of pioneer people. 
It served their need for becoming a literate people. As the school has 
grown older it has tended to focus on preparing elementary pupils for 
high school and high-school pupils for college despite the fact that such 
a narrowly conceived program does not serve the needs of children and 
youth — not even those youth who do go to college. The public school 
now has the responsibility of directing itself to its chief duty, the prepara- 
tion of individuals who can meet and solve life’s problems and in this 
process* participate according to their age and abilities in the understanding 
and building of better communities. Education must be recognized as the 
basic force by which the opportunities of modern life can be translated 
into better community living. 

The term, rural community, usually refers to a village, or town, and 
the surrounding open country it serves, in which the people have strong 
common interests, are primarily dependent on each other for social con- 
tacts, and among themselves carry on the chief activities of everyday life. 
This natural sociological community is not necessarily limited to a single 
school district or other governmental unit. It may not be solely dependent 
on agricultural production and is emerging as a more complex entity in 
both inner relationships and interrelationships with other communities. 
When federal census data are used, rural communities are usually defined 
as the open country and villages or towns of fewer than 2*500 population. 

[1293 
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It is recognized that this is necessarily an arbitrary limitation since larger 
towns are often rural in nature and organization, while smaller incor- 
porated centers may be found in densely populated and essentially urban 
areas. 


A. The rural communities of America have a major part to play in our 
modem civilization. 

Rural communities have the responsibility (i) for providing rural citi- 
zens themselves with a full and satisfactory way of life; (2) for con- 
tributing in all ways to regional development, to the national welfare, 
and to friendly international relations; (3) for supplying the nation with 
a continuous source of new personal strength and sound citizenship; and 
(4) for producing food and fiber, raw and processed, in a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange for urban goods and services. These functions are fulfilled 
largely thru family-type farming as the basic pattern of American agricul- 
ture and thru an expanding rural nonfarm culture and economy. 

The rural community should enable rural boys and girls, and adult 
men and women thru their organizations and activities, to establish a 
healthy relationship with the land and to become more proficient citi- 
zens of their community. It should help them to understand all the 
factors operating upon that community — agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, governmental, social, and spiritual. 

At the same time, the rural community must be viewed by community 
leaders as a part of the larger world. It is a part of all modern rural civili- 
zation, it contributes to a regional culture and economy, it is a paft of the 
total national life, it is a part of world agriculture, it may be a part of 
decentralized industry, and its operations may extend into international 
markets. All aspects of community life should be related to the work of 
the school, the home, the church, the agricultural extension service and 
related government agencies working with rural people, the public health 
service, the public welfare office, the rural library, the press, the radio, 
and the various group organizations. These are. social instruments thru 
which the community can share understanding and well-being with the 
rest of the country and thereby make itself a better place in which to live. 
The rural community is a potent factor in social stabilization. If, however, 
it becomes the center of accumulated injustices and neglect, it can become 
a source of discontent and, in rare cases, of violence— a weak spot in* the 
national fabric. 
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Both children and adults should be gi\en an opportunity to understand 
better such situations. The school is one agency upon which they should 
depend to make the facts available in an unbiased manner. Education 
should challenge, and can help, all the other elements of our society to 
develop rural communities that are better places in which to live and 
work and which can ably shoulder their responsibilities in building our 
modern civilization. 

B. Rural education should be closely related to the economic processes 
of community life. 

Since agriculture is the principal basis of the national and rural com- 
munity economy, the schools should teach both the practical facts of 
farming and its close relationship to all phases of community life. This 
teaching should begin with the use of the land and include aspects par- 
ticularly of general concern such as the scientific use of the land according 
to its capabilities as the basis for all farm operation; the establishment of 
soil and water conservation practices to prevent and control erosion, the 
rebuilding of exhausted land, and increased farming efficiency; and the 
various aspects of the land tenure problem. From this beginning, teaching 
should go on to include study of the ultimate uses of the products of 
farms, mines, and forests, and the steps of marketing and processing thru 
which farm products pass from farm to consumer. It should consider the 
causes and effects of price changes, and the connection between these 
processes and the life of the individual family, of the community as a 
whole, and of the larger society. It should also include a study of the work 
of such leaders as the county agent and the community committeeman to 
prepare youth for participation in economic self-government. 

Such study should lead to a better understanding of the nature and 
exhaustibility of minerals, forests, water power, and other natural re- 
sources and the vital necessity of conserving and effectively using them. 
It should make clear that those who profit from the natural resources of 
the community have a moral responsibility for returning a sufficient share 
of their income to provide those services that promote the general welfare 
of all the people of the community. Education should help people to 
understand that the true value of economic returns must be measured in 
terms of the human satisfactions they provide in satisfactory standards of 
living and needed social services. 

In order to provide the most comprehensive training possible to fit pupils 
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for effective participation in community life, rural schools should enlist 
the active interest of local business leaders and farm groups in acquainting 
children and youth with the information and processes they need for 
such participation. Thru such coordinated activity they can study* in a 
meaningful way, local business institutions, their capitalization and 
methods of operation, including such matters as (i) the possibilities of 
greater local ownership and local capitalization, (2) the degree of 
democratic structure in these institutions, (3) the place of cooperatives in 
the rural community, (4) labor conditions, and (5) the status of local 
credit. 

Rural students should study the goods in the merchants’ stores so that 
they may understand the dependency of their community upon the out- 
side world for imports, and to consider possibilities of greater local pro- 
duction. Opportunities for processing raw materials into higher forms of 
value which may increase community income and the advisability of 
community inducements to bring in new industries might well be made 
the subject of study. 

Finally out of the study of the community economy should come a 
greater sense of participation in community life, with some students 
working part-time as a part of their high-school education. 

C. The public school in rural areas should provide an education which 
will make possible an intelligent and productive participation in the 
political and governmental life of the local community* the state, the 
nation, and the world. 

One great need in our democracy is an understanding and proper exer- 
cise of citizenship. Politics is the gateway to the good and bad laws on 
our statute books and to the men and women who administer them. Laws 
determine in large measure how much of this world’s goods a person may 
accumulate, invest safely, and enjoy in security. The intelligent, honest 
functioning of citizens in every rural community is a necessity if economic 
security and social well-being are to be built into our rural life. Better 
citizenship training and its relationship to government operation are a 
challenge to every school official and every teacher. 

Citizenship education should begin at a point where the individual’s 
experience will make the acquired knowledge and educational experiences 
both intelligible and functional. Such considerations as the following 
should permeate the instruction: (1) the influence of such modern phe- 
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nomena as speed in transportation, communication, and production as 
they have enlarged the administrative unit necessary to cope with new 
conditions; (2) the influence of highly organized interest groups as they 
affect legislation and other governmental activities; (3) the particular 
political functions of the interest groups to which rural people naturally 
belong; (4) the expanding and changing activities of government as they 
develop from newer concepts of individual liberty, individual self- 
expression, and considerations of personal security and personal welfare 
so that rural youth may have opportunity to see more clearly the neces- 
sities for changing ways of government to achieve new democratic pro- 
tections, and to understand the insecurities of labor and the merits of 
special types of economic instruments such as cooperative credit, planned 
farm production, county planning, soil conservation districts, collective 
bargaining, mediation boards, and unemployment insurance; (5) the im- 
portance of the lowly tasks of government such as the precinct and county 
committeemanship, service on political boards, and other tasks in the 
political parties; and (6) the complexity of interrelationships between 
governmental units at all levels from the country crossroads magistrate 
to the President of the United States and world government. 

D. Education has a responsibility for preparing people to develop and 
use the social services needed in rural communities. 

Rural America must develop and maintain modern social services for 
carrying on education, providing health services, maintaining recreational 
activities, developing economic security for all, providing mental hygiene 
and psychological services, and fostering spiritual needs if a satisfactory 
community life is to be realized. Modern technology and scientific admin- 
istration have now made possible the efficient and economical provision 
of such services in rural areas if due consideration is given the importance 
of the social pattern of community organization.* It is now possible to 
have such services if we understand how to develop and use them. The 
basic approach to securing them is thru study of lags in community life 
to develop understanding of the need for the various social services, their 
value to the community, and the methods of control and administration 
that will bring maximum benefits to the people. Such study should be 
carried on by all interested groups in the community and all age levels, 
each participating according to its abilities. 
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E. Family life thruout the community should be strengthened and 
enriched thru education. 

The family is probably the most educative agency in society. Strong 
family life has been characteristic of rural areas. The farm family has 
been a strong influence in teaching children thrift, honesty, integrity, how 
to work, and how to take responsibility. Its educational values should be 
recognized and developed. 

Children, youth, and adults can help to develop a strong, wholesome 
family life by learning how to live and work together as a family; how 
to analyze problems and together work out solutions in the light of 
common goals; how to take much of the drudgery from family life thru 
sharing the work among all members of the family, knowledge of time- 
and labor-saving equipment and better planning; how to employ new 
skills in child development and the art of homemaking and home beauti- 
fication; how to feed the family according to sound standards of nutrition 
and health; how to solve family economic problems thru wise budgeting; 
how to follow good buying practices especially with regard to foods, 
clothing, furnishings, and equipment; and how to plan and carry out 
satisfying family recreation. Education has a major role in building whole- 
some, satisfying family life. 

F. The school should provide opportunities for experiences in whole- 
some recreational activities including the creative arts and crafts. 

Opportunities for creative living should become a vital part of rural 
community life. Everyone, grown-ups as well as children, should have 
experience in the various creative arts, including painting, sketching, 
modeling, and music. The creativeness within each person, whether child, 
youth, or adult, needs to be developed so that each observes more, feels 
more, and expresses more. Experiences in the creative arts are more than 
leisure-time activities. They should permeate and enrich the whole of 
community living. They should make a difference in our clothes, our 
homes, our surroundings, our communities, all our everyday doings. 
Creative experiences in the arts should help people to approach their 
problems creatively and experimentally. 

Participation by all in the creative arts is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of folk art. It is the basis for keen personal enjoyment and self- 
realization as well as for appreciation of professional art both present and 
past. Education for creative art should eventually result in an indigenous 
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American folk art which finds expression thru such mediums as painting, 
sketching, woodcarving, rug hooking, quilting, wearing, pottery making, 
metal working, ballad making, folk tunes, and folk dancing. Even fences, 
haystacks, and woodpiles may be enjoyably beautiful. In fostering art the 
school should enlist the aid of both professional help and talented town 
and farm people. 

The recreational program should grow out of community needs and 
should utilize the rich resources which the rural community provides. 
The school can make a major contribution to the community recreation 
program thru providing opportunities for rhythms, games, sports, athletics, 
and body-building activities, especially those particularly adapted to rural 
areas such as camping, hiking, riding, boating, hosteling, fishing, hunting, 
and swimming. Recreational activities should be suitable to the age, sex, 
and condition of health participants. They should contribute to whole- 
some and vigorous mental and physical well-being of all ages and act as a 
unifying social agent in community life. The school should also help 
people to make intelligent use of available commercial means of enter- 
tainment such as moving pictures and radio. 

G. Social attitudes and values determine much of human behavior and 
should be emphasized in a program of education for rural community 
living. 

The values which people hold dear should be understood by anyone 
interested in community development. In rural America there are personal 
and community attitudes and values that color life and are primary con- 
siderations in determining procedures in education for community living. 
This is especially important in a democracy where all individuals should 
have a share in making decisions and where the points of view of rural 
people play a large part in determining national policies. For example, the 
school should give consideration to the negative attitudes of many rural 
people towards play and other forms of recreation when such viewpoints 
interfere with the wholesome development of rural children and young 
people. Food prejudices constitute another kind of handicapping attitude 
sometimes found in rural groups. Development of proper attitudes toward 
the physically handicapped and economically unfortunate may be needed. 
Then, there are certain intergroup attitudes, no more characteristic of 
rural than of urban communities, which become apparent in racial, 
nationality, and religious prejudices. On the other hand, there are certain 
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attitudes and values in rural life which should be capitalized upon such 
as those inherent in the “frontier spirit” still characteristic of most rural 
communities. They include such values as frugality and initiative, willing- 
ness to work, and the understanding of nature as a force with which man 
must cope and upon which he is largely dependent. These and many 
other personal and community attitudes constitute an important area 
which must be considered in education for community living. 

H. The public-school plant is a resource for housing all types of educa- 
tional, recreational, and social services. 

Effective education requires modem housing accommodations. Deciding 
what kind of plant is needed requires first a clear understanding of the 
educational activities which are to be carried on, then plans for a building 
and grounds which will best house them. In many rural communities a 
modern school plant will represent the largest single capital investment 
in the community. This investment must be a focal point for the life 
activities of the entire community. It may be likened to the hub of a wheel 
with the related educational aspects of the community both radiating out 
from the hub and likewise channeling community life into the educational 
center. 

All facilities of the modern school plant must be conceived of as com- 
munity resources to be used, with the services of an adequate staff, paid 
and volunteer, and avoiding always the danger of overburdening the 
professional workers employed. Communities should increasingly plan the 
educational plant to serve all types of educational activities, in addition 
to the usual school work, thru such facilities as health centers, recreational 
facilities, day care centers for preschool children, public library rooms, 
the gymnasium, the auditorium, small committee rooms, the cafeteria, 
the shop and science laboratories, the school farm and processing center, 
and even the school bus. It should be literally true that the modern school 
never closes its doors, if there is opportunity to serve some worthwhile 
activity. 

L Coordination of educational activities within a community is essential. 

In each community there are specialized agencies like the school, the 
agricultural extension service, the public health service, and the library 
whose primary function is education. There are also many other agencies 
both formal and informal which take an active part in some aspect of 
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community education. The coordination of the efforts of these various 
agencies toward broad common ends which will provide a well-rounded 
educational program and avoid duplication of effort is of major impor- 
tance. The school has a responsibility for helping the people to understand 
and participate in the work of the various agencies. It also has the further 
responsibility of participating in, and if necessary taking the lead in, bring- 
ing about the needed coordination. Some kind of committee or council 
is usually the most effective means thru which to develop a unified com- 
munitywide point of view, avoid duplication of effort, and meet the wide 
variety of educational needs a community presents. In addition, educa- 
tional activities must be coordinated with all other community improve- 
ment efforts. In rural communities the school is in a strategic position to 
initiate such overall local planning. 

frank w. cyr, Chairman 

Professor of Education in Charge of 
Rural Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Recorders: 

Gordon w. blackwell. Director, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Helen hay heyl, Chief, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 



Report of Group III 

THE SCOPE OF THE RURAL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


I n a democracy, society has the obligation of providing adequate 
educational opportunities for all people. The provision of these oppor- 
tunities is not only a matter of obligation and is not only the right 
of the individual but, far more, the opportunity and privilege of a demo- 
cratic society to protect and augment the sources from which its greatness, 
its power, and its future strength spring. These educational opportunities 
must be suited to needs of the individuals and the community and they 
must be provided regardless of travel distance or the economic status of 
the family, community, or area. 

Providing adequate educational facilities involves opportunities to 
develop proficiency in all the areas of desirable human living. It further 
implies that the activities of the school be intimately correlated with real 
life activities. Rural education offers a unique opportunity to relate edu- 
cation to family life, economic activity, and the life of the whole com- 
munity. 

The long-standing inequalities of education will be overcome if (i) the 
school and its related educational services are made physically accessible 
to all rural people, (2) rural educational opportunities are not denied 
because of economic barriers, (3) gainful employment does not rob the 
child of his school opportunities, and (4) ‘the educational program is 
organized to serve every person according to his capacity. 

Not only should the content of the instruction be adequate to the 
capacities of the student enrolled, but it also should be offered in a fashion 
in which he can grasp it most readily and effectively for use in his life’s 
activities. 

There should be nothing fixed about the school year. The full twelve 
months should be regarded as having potential educational value. This 
would ordinarily mean an organized educational program of not less than 
nine months, enriched and supplemented by out-of-school experiences 
appropriate to the developmental stage of the child and youth and geared 
to educational purposes for the remaining three months of the year. In- 
creasingly, rural teachers should be employed on a year-round basis to 
implement this objective.^) 

An organized program of public rural education should be developed 

[i3»: 
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which extends from preschool da\ s unr:i the youth ceases to be occupied 
full-time with school and is prepared to accept responsibility for full-time 
employment and homemaking, and which provides a thorogoing and 
comprehensive program of adult education emanating from and pointed 
to the solution of problems faced in all areas of family and community life. 

Rural education of this scope means educational opportunities adapted 
and made available to the needs of all persons living in the rural com- 
munity, organized and conducted on a yearly basis, beginning with the 
individual needs of the preschool child, continuing to function to the end 
of the period of adolescence, and culminating richly in a service available 
thruout his entire adult life. 

A, It is of the utmost importance to a democratic society that all children 
— rural and urban, rich and poor, without regard to race, color, or creed — 
shall have such instruction in health and such health, medical, and nutri- 
tional care as will, in the opinion of health, medical, and educational 
authorities, be most likely to develop in them the highest attainable state 
of physical, mental, emotional, spiritual, and moral well-being. 

Health education must permeate the general program of education if it 
is to be functional and meaningful. To try to promote health education 
other than as an integral part of the whole program of education is to 
violate every principle of health education. 

Health begins before the child is born ; therefore, parent education must 
be within the scope of a comprehensive educational program. 

A full-time local health service as a necessary adjunct to a well-rounded 
educational program should be the goal of every community. 

In providing such instruction and care, society will tend to insure the 
efficient use of its investment in the schools of the nation; it will tend to 
protect its future supply of healthy citizens— parents, workers, house- 
wives, professional personnel, and soldiers; it will tend to prevent vast 
expenditures in the future for relief, delinquency, and dependency trace- 
able to ill health arising from neglect in childhood; it will be exercising 
its sacred purpose, which is to provide for its citizens and future citizens 
the opportunity for the highest and richest personal development. 

B. Education for family life is basic in a democracy. Because such a 
large proportion of the children in the United States come from farm 
homes, the quality of farm family living is of the utmost importance to 
die nation. 
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The farm family offers special opportunity for a program of education 
for family living. Education should help to preserve fundamental values 
in home life. Family living in the country has certain distinctive features. 
The close relationship between the farm home and the business of running 
a farm necessitates cooperation and understanding and creates valuable 
work experiences. The school program should make use of the farm and 
home-life experiences in every way possible. Recognition at school should 
be given for putting into actual practice at home things children and 
young people are learning at school. Ability to carry responsibility can 
be developed thru the sharing of duties by children and youth of different 
ages working together and with their parents. 

A program of family education should be provided for youth and adults 
that will strengthen the family itself and help toward better understanding 
of parent-child relationships. 

C. Rural education should provide for the enrichment of life thru 
opportunities to sense and enjoy beauty as it may be discovered in the 
day’s job, in the rhythm of the saw, in the continuous fall of the furrow, 
or as it may be found in leisure time thru the pages of a hook or in the 
measures of the song and dance. 

Rural education should provide for the enrichment of life thru oppor- 
tunities to create beauty, such as is found in the pleasing arrangement of 
a room, in the selection of harmonizing colors and suitable materials for 
a dress, or in the development of superior qualities in a beautiful saddle 
horse. 

Thus, thru enriching experiences, education should serve to lift the 
routine of rural living from the plane of drabness, monotony, and 
drudgery to one of keen enjoyment and satisfaction. 

D. The educational program in both rural and urban schools should 
provide opportunities to learn what the people of each of these areas con- 
tribute to the welfare of the other. 

A program of rural education should provide opportunity for rural 
youth and adults to learn what urban areas contribute to rural welfare 
thru goods and services. Likewise, urban youth and adults should become 
familiar with and develop a sympathetic understanding for conditions 
under which the food they eat and the fiber from which their clothing 
is made are produced and brought to their homes* Each should be aware 
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of the relationship which exists between urban welfare and productive 
lands well tilled by progressive farmers. A knowledge of the interde- 
pendence of these two groups is mutually beneficial. 

E. One of the major responsibilities of education is to prepare people 
for citizenship in a democracy. It must train them for decision-making 
and for acceptance of citizenship responsibilities as well as rights. 

Education for citizenship is best accomplished thru progressive experi- 
ences in home, school, and community life. The school community offers 
many opportunities for experience in assuming responsibility, developing 
leadership, and planning and carrying out cooperative activities. 

.Education for citizenship has special significance for farm people in the 
modern world. Taking advantage of the closer contact that comes with 
radio, better roads and transportation, and the growing understanding 
of their economic, social, and cultural relationship with the rest of the 
world, education must help farm people see themselves as part of a 
dynamic and interdependent national and world community, and to 
understand that their future depends to a large degree upon what they 
contribute to the national well-being. 

F. An adequate program of rural education includes counseling and 
guidance services for all ages of children, youth, and adults. 

One of the most important undeveloped areas of educational service in 
the rural-school program is in the field of counseling and guidance. To 
be most effective the guidance service rendered must be concerned with 
the total development of the individual ^nd take into consideration the 
factors for intellectual, physical, emotional, moral, and esthetic as well as 
occupational development. Guidance service of the rural school should 
permeate the whole structure of its program of instruction. Every teacher 
should take advantage of and accept his responsibility for developing the 
counseling and guidance opportunities inherent in his instructional 
program. The rural school should in addition provide the individual and 
special guidance service usually rendered by every teacher. 

The need for guidance service on the part of any given individual is 
likely to remain a continuing need thruout his life as he finds it necessary 
to adjust and readjust to ever changing civic, social, and occupational 
conditions. 

Every rural child has a right to be well born and this includes the best 
that is known and practiced in prenatal care and early childhood tr aining . 
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The urban child benefits from the clinics and preschool provisions; the 
rural child must receive these benefits thru the services of agencies working 
directly with the parents. 

Parent guidance should be continued when the child enters school and 
should be supplemented by the guidance of the teacher trained to help 
children thru their developmental tasks both in and out of the com- 
munity. 

A necessary part of the counseling and guidance program is assisting 
youth to decide whether to remain on the farm or leave it. In our present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to predict who should or who will profit 
most from rural living and who will remain on or leave the farm. Since 
living on the farm or living in a city involves more than making a living, 
because it is a way of life, the problem of guidance takes on special sig- 
nificance for rural youth. Full information on the problems involved 
should be made available as a basis upon which the individuals concerned 
can make intelligent decisions. 

For the youth who chooses to remain on the farm a complete program 
of guidance thru the rural school should continue and be available thruout 
his adult life on whatever problem or phase of living he may need and 
want. In but a few cases can a community furnish these services within 
itself, but the rural community can utilize the resources available from 
national, state, county, and city levels, and, where services are not available, 
mobilize its resources to obtain the services needed. 

G. The rural school should provide a program of vocational education 
that makes it possible for youth and adults to secure training in farming, 
homemaking, farm family living, rural service, and other diversified 
occupations which are conducted in and adjacent to rural communities, 
and, for those who intend to migrate to urban areas, fundamental voca- 
tional training suitable for entrance to industrial and other urban oc- 
cupations. 

The closeness of rural children to the family business, either on the 
farm or in the village, makes it possible early in the school program to 
utilise community resources and work experiences in education. The edu- 
cational program of the rural school must be realistically adjusted to life 
and its everyday activities. 

The vocational education program will be strengthened 'if the rural 
school provides an adequate vocational guidance program so that the selec- 
tion of the life work of each individual is not left entirely to chance. In 
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every instance maximum opportunity should be made for providing work 
experience as a means of developing the most effective guidance and train- 
ing program. 

The degree to which rural youth and adults become progressively estab- 
lished and proficient in their occupational life becomes a measure of the 
effectiveness of the rural school's program in vocational education. 

H. A strong rural economy should be a primary goal of rural education. 

Between about 1910 and 1941 the farmer has been the victim of an 
unbalanced economy. This disparity has given rise to a growing trend 
toward tenancy, a decrease in the number and an increase in the size of 
farms, and a mounting difficulty encountered by youth and adults in get- 
ting a start in farming. Rural education must therefore be frankly and 
emphatically aimed at the improvement of the economic status of rural 
life. The programs of elementary, secondary, higher, and adult education 
should be replete with material designed to solve the economic problems 
of farmers. Special attention should be given to cooperative procedures 
in production, distribution, and the consumption of goods and services. 

I. Nothing less than a comprehensive program of education should be 
seriously considered for persons living in rural areas. 

Young children are entitled to a fair start in life educationally thru an 
organized program of parent education, accompanied by appropriate 
educational services for the children themselves. 

Preschool education should be provided thru nursery schools in areas 
where that is feasible. In many thinly populated areas such programs 
would require more transportation than is desirable for young children. 
In such areas, socializing experiences may be provided thru other means, 
such as neighborhood meetings of children in homes and the circulation 
of toys and play equipment thru bookmobiles. 

Elementary education for all children should (1) further the growth 
of a strong healthy body; (2) improve bodily coordination and skill in 
manual activities; (3) facilitate growth in the use of oral and written 
language; (4) develop the basic number skills and an understanding of 
the number system; (5) strengthen the foundation of emotional health 
and of moral and ethical behavior; (6) cultivate the child’s natural curiosity 
about the world in which he lives; (7) develop basic understandings with 
respect to people, objects, and ideas; and (8) stimulate interest in appro- 
priate literature, dramatic play, music, and visual art. 
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Evcr\ rural child should recehe a <e:ondary-school education suited to 
his needs, whether he will remain permanently in his home community, 
migrate elsewhere for economic opportunity, or go on to college. Oppor- 
tunities for secondary education should be universally available thru the 
fourteenth grade. Attendance should be compulsory in full-time school to 
the age of sixteen with no gainful employment which would interfere with 
schooling before age sixteen. Between sixteen and eighteen gainful employ- 
ment under school supervision should be provided for those for whom full- 
time schooling is not suited to individual needs. Work experiences of 
appropriate type and amount should be provided as part of the school 
program thruout secondary education. 

Secondary education should include a core of general education for all. 
More than has been true in the past there should be more extensive oppor- 
tunities for citizenship training, a wider variety of vocational training, 
extensive programs of educational and vocational guidance, vital programs 
of health education, and opportunities in the cultural subjects. 

Altho the public responsibility for education is first to children and 
youth, their needs cannot be effectively served unless there is available an 
adequate program of education for adults. The public school should accept 
chief responsibility for adult education. The function of the public school 
in this field is to (i) provide such educational facilities and services as it 
can provide most efficiently and effectively, (2) cooperate with and assist 
other agencies to increase the value of their educational services, and 
(3) take major responsibility for coordinating the total educational activi- 
ties of the community. The adult education program should include voca- 
tional training, the consideration of current social and economic problems, 
cultural offerings, and parent education. 

howarjd y. mcclusky, Chairman 

Assistant to the Vice President, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Recorders: 

r. w. Gregory, Assistant Director, Food 
Production War Training, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

w. carson ryan, Chairman, Division of 
Teacher Training, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 



Report of Group IV 

PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
FOR RURAL EDUCATION 

I f rural children and youth are to have the kind, quality, and scope 
of educational opportunities described and advocated by Groups I, 
II, and III of this Conference, adequately and appropriately educated 
teachers and other professional personnel must be available for service in 
rural schools. Unfortunately there are still too many rural schools that 
do not have the services of properly qualified teachers and, for the most 
part, the most poorly qualified teachers have the least professional help 
thru supervision and other needed services. The situation in rural schools 
is well illustrated by the fact that nearly 60 percent of all teachers in rural 
elementary schools having one or two teachers have had less than two 
years of education beyond high school, as compared with only 30 percent 
for teachers in three-teacher schools, 20 percent in villages under 2500 
population, and 10 percent in cities. 

It is the purpose of this report to present the needs of the rural schools 
for professional personnel, the kind, amount, and quality of pre-service 
and in-service education needed for rural teachers, and some of the condi- 
tions that must be established in order to obtain and retain the services of 
competent personnel for our rural schools. 

A. Wartime losses in the numbers and in the qualifications of profes- 
sional personnel have been far more serious in rural schools, which can 
least afford such losses, than in any other field of education. 

Those who are not close to rural schools find it difficult to appreciate 
this statement. Since Pearl Harbor the rural schools have lost between 
one-third and one-half of their trained staff members. The turnover of 
teachers, which has more than doubled, is approximately three times as 
great in rural as in city schools. Thousands of classrooms are empty be- 
cause no teachers can be found. In urban districts about 2 percent of the 
teachers hold temporary certificates while in rural districts the percentage 
is five times as great. Of 69,000 war emergency permits issued in 1943-44, 
an estimated 58,000 were granted to rural teachers. It is evident that every 
effort should be made now to enable those who hold emergency permits 
to qualify for regular certificates. Schools should be safeguarded against 
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the permanent retention of these who do not so qualify. Efforts will almost 
sureh be made in some states to mod:f\ certification requirements in such 
a wa\ that these teachers ma\ hold their positions indefinitely. 

B. Most rural communities are seriously in need, not only of competent 
classroom teachers, but also of more and better qualified nonteaching 
professional personnel — administrators, supervisors, librarians, health 
specialists, guidance specialists, and others. 

The need for more and better qualified rural-school teachers is 
paralleled by similar needs for other professional personnel. Moreover, 
the main causes for the losses and deficiencies in the preparation of teachers 
prevail for nonteaching personnel also. The need for trained supervisors 
is especially serious inasmuch as the employment of tens of thousands of 
underqualified teachers has made more necessary than ever the assistance 
that comes with skilful supervision. As evidence of the fact that the present 
nationwide rural supervisory staff is far too small, it need only be pointed 
out that the total number is less than 1500. 

Turning now to administrators, the 3447 county and other comparable 
local superintendents, and the thousands of rural-school principals, are 
among the poorest prepared and lowest salaried of all school administrative 
officers. Altho three years of college preparation for rural elementary- 
school principals, and four years for high-school principals, represent 
average amounts of training for these officers, the more than 25 percent 
of these principals who have less preparation — even less preparation than 
some of the classroom teachers whom they attempt to supervise — represent 
a real problem. The same is true of a number of county superintendents, 
many of whom unfortunately are forced to obtain their positions by virtue 
of their popularity with the electorate — a popularity not necessarily earned 
by professional achievement. 

More and better library services are needed alike in the rural schools 
and in the rural communities as a whole. Only 651 counties in the United 
States have county library service. Fifty-seven percent of rural people have 
no public library service within the borders of their counties. It is not 
known how many school libraries or librarians there are. That school 
library service is inadequate, however, is a well-known fact. Many more 
teacher-librarians are needed; or, at least, more teachers with an elemen- 
tary working knowledge of the possibilities and technics of library services. 
To get beyond textbook teaching, the rural teacher must have and use 
books. 
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The great need for well-trained professional guidance personnel in every 
section of the country has been highlighted by the demands for guidance 
service for returning veterans. But even in peacetime there has never been 
a sufficient number of such workers, and many of those available were 
not professionally prepared for their jobs. The shortage has been particu- 
larly severe in rural areas. Approximately one-third of the states have no 
guidance workers on the state level at all. 

There is no intention here to convey the impression that the situation 
with regard to rural personnel is all bad. It is clear, tho, that the United 
States is trying to carry on the all-important service of rural education 
under very trying and sometimes hopeless conditions. 

C. An immediate responsibility of those concerned with teacher educa- 
tion is realistic adjustment in pre-service programs and the fullest possible 
use of effective in-service programs. 

Those responsible for teacher education urge that pre-service and in- 
service education programs be planned in close relationship to each other 
so that the development * of teachers and specialized personnel may be 
a continuing process. Basic elements in pre-service education programs are 
(1) functional general education; (2) a thoro knowledge of the subjects 
and grades to be taught; (3) a working knowledge of human growth and 
development; (4) understanding of status, trends, and needs of a rural- 
urban society and the manner in which its institutions affect individual 
and group life; (5) skills in using experimentally a variety of methods 
and materials; (6) continuous on- and off-campus laboratory experiences 
in school, home, and community as an integral part of professional and 
general education programs; and (7) special instruction, observation, and 
practice for teachers who are going into small schools, especially in one- 
and two-teacher elementary schools. 

As for in-service education many state departments, county superin- 
tendents or commissioners, and teacher-education institutions have de- 
veloped procedures to meet the emergency which have been shown to 
have such merit as to justify their continued use when more normal con- 
ditions return. 

Classes, demonstrations, discussion groups, or workshops, held at some 
field center either during the regular school year or in the summer months, 
have been found to have special value. They are more successful when 
based on problems that teachers and other educational workers and leaders 
recognize as areas of interest or need 
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Teacher-education institutions should participate with other state or 
local educational agencies in conducting Held centers. The teacher-education 
institution should plan the work so that professional guidance and college 
credit may be given. The regularly constituted state or local educational 
agency should, on the other hand, assume responsibility for conducting 
the center, looking upon it as an integral phase of its in-service program, 
continually implementing the best clues from educational research in 
every classroom. It is to be understood that these field centers should not 
constitute the only type of in-service education provided by or thru state 
or local agencies. All other methods that have proved successful should be 
continued. 

To make these recommendations fully effective, the pre-service period 
of teacher education should be lengthened to four years as soon as pos- 
sible. In-service teacher education for all personnel should be accepted as 
a responsibility of every school system. 

D. Ways must be found to bring about an increased flow of competent 
personnel into rural education. 

The supply of new teachers has been drying up at the source. Teacher- 
education institutions have lost more than half of their students during 
the war. Also lost are more than two-thirds of the students in graduate 
schools, where educational leadership is trained. With less than one-fifth 
of the new teachers needed now available, the supply of trained rural- 
school personnel will be adversely affected thruout the most of the coming 
decade. In fact, serious tho the problem of supplying teachers has been, it 
may be much worse in the years immediately ahead. The preparation of 
teachers, unlike the building of roads or public buildings, cannot be 
stopped in an emergency and be picked up again some years later, with 
little loss. The growing generation of rural-school boys and girls will not 
wait for teachers to be prepared for them. 

So much for the situation that prevails. What can be done about it? 
There is no single solution, but a number of positive steps may be taken 
which together should bring the desired results. 

1. Salaries of all personnel must be as high in rural schools as in urban 
schools for a given level of training and experience. Such equalization is 
attainable in part thru state-aid programs, but full equalization can be 
achieved only with federal grants. Altho living costs are often less in 
rural areas this is due in part to the fact that the standard of living is 
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lower. It follows, therefore, that cost of living does not justify lower 
salaries for rural personnel. 

2. Teachers and administrators must assume more active responsibility 
for recruiting young people for service in the rural schools than they 
have done in the past. It is commonly found that elementary pupils are 
enthusiastic about teaching but this enthusiasm dies out when they enter 
high school. As salaries and the conditions under which teachers work 
improve, men and women who are in the profession will have more con- 
fidence in advising boys and girls to enter it. The awarding of scholarships 
to promising high-school graduates will help also, particularly if the re- 
sponsibility for selecting candidates is placed with high-school principals 
and teachers. One teacher-education institution has developed a great deal 
of interest in teaching among high schools in its service area by awarding 
fifty tuition scholarships provided annually by service clubs and other com- 
munity organizations. Scholarships offered by the state would also be of 
assistance. 

3. Provisions for retirement and pensioning must be identical in urban 
and rural schools and should be adopted by all states. There should be no 
discrimination against married women. 

4. Living conditions for rural personnel must be substantially improved. 
In some instances this means the construction of teacherages. Most often 
it means arousing citizens to the need for providing adequate accommoda- 
tions in homes in the community. This awakening to a need can best be 
achieved by inviting patrons to participate with educators in studying the 
problems of rural schools. 

5. Boards of education must be brought to realize that they have a 
responsibility for promoting the welfare of the rural personnel they em- 
ploy. They must recognize that a faithful, competent worker has a vested 
interest in his position and is not to be employed or dismissed at pleasure. 
Board members are reasonable men and women. Countywide institutes 
conducted for them by county superintendents have done much to de- 
velop understanding and a feeling of responsibility. 

6. Prospective rural teachers must become permanent, broadly con- 
tributing members of the community of which the school is a part. Two 
conditions are requisites to success in attaining this objective. The first 
is acceptance by the community of the principle that teachers should not 
be transient. The second is proper preparation of the teacher either during 
the pre-service training period or while in service as described under 
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section E below. Preparation given while the \oung man or woman is still 
in school necessitates his spending time in some topical community situa- 
tion with the assignment of definite responsibilities for community work. 
Assistance given the teacher while in service has even greater value in 
that the element of reality exists to the fullest degree. 

7. The rural-school buildings must provide more satisfactory working 
conditions. Adequate janitorial assistance should be available. 

E. There must be an intensification of effort to frame a program of pre- 
service and in-service education which insures for teachers an appreciation 
of rural life and a thoro knowledge of means of utilizing its resources in 
the educational programs as well as of improving the economic, social, 
and’cultural bases of rural living. 

The knowledge and skills needed can be acquired in a number of ways. 
At the pre-service level a thoro study of rural society is necessary. For the 
teacher already employed, participation in clubs, councils, churches, and 
other community groups will bring understanding as well as a sense of 
belonging. Workshops on rural life held in rural communities are also 
invaluable. 

Only here and .there has significant progress been made in preparing 
prospective rural teachers to utilize fully the local community resources 
at hand. Adequacy of skill in this area involves the ability to survey the 
community, to recognize resources, and, finally, to know how to use them. 

F. Adequate certification requirements for rural teachers should be 
established and maintained by all the states. 

In many of the states the educational requirements for rural teachers, 
especially in elementary schools, are much lower than the requirements 
for urban teachers. This practice, reflected in the teacher certification laws 
and regulations, is hardly any longer justifiable. State certification require- 
ments should be made to reflect the kind and amount of education needed 
to protect rural children and qualified teachers against the impact of under- 
qtialified persons seeking employment in the rural schools. 

It is desirable that the certification laws of all states require at least 
two years of education, including appropriate professional education, 
above high-school graduation for all beginning elementary-school teachers 
and at least four years for beginning high-school teachers. Some states 
already require a minimum of four years of college education, including 
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professional subjects, for all beginning teachers in elementary schools and 
five years for all beginning high-school teachers. It would be well for all 
states to look toward the adoption of such standards. 

G. All educational personnel should belong to local, state, and national 
professional organizations regardless of affiliation with any other groups. 

Rural teachers and other personnel contribute less actively to professional 
organizations than those in urban schools. The reasons for this are evident: 
low salaries, short tenure, lack of adequate professional preparation, and 
relative isolation. This does not mean, tho, that the present situation should 
be permitted to persist. Continued professional growth demands member- 
ship and participation in professional organizations. 

The situation is certain to be helped materially if teacher-education insti- 
tutions will acquaint their students with the value of professional organiza- 
tions and encourage them to take part in their activities both while in 
school and while in service. Professional organizations, on the other hand, 
should strive to increase their services to both teaching and nonteaching 
professional personnel in rural areas. Above all, every encouragement 
should be given rural teachers and other educational workers to con- 
tribute actively. Nothing arouses interest as much as haying a part. 

k. o. broady, Chairman 

Director, University Extension Division, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Recorders: 

BEN w. frazier, Specialist in Teacher 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

JANE franseth, Director, Education of 
Supervisors, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 



Report of Group V 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

T he efficiency, adequacy, and economy of school operation to meet 
the needs set forth by Groups I, II, and III will depend to a great 
extent upon the educational administrative organization at local, 
state, and national levels. It is the purpose of Group V to review briefly 
the status and problems of educational organization and to propose stand- 
ards for satisfactory school administrative organization at the local level, 
at the state level, and at the federal level, where needed. 

A. The present local school administrative organization in most states 
represents one of the major handicaps to rural education. 

Much of the present local school administrative organization has been 
inherited from pioneer days, even tho it has long outlived its once useful 
purpose. This organization may be classified under two headings: local 
school administrative unit, hereafter referred to as the administrative unit, 
and the local school attendance unit, hereafter referred to as the attendance 
unit. The differentiation between the two units is as follows: the local 
school administrative unit is a geographical area within which all schools 
are under a single administrative board, commonly called a board of educa- 
tion, with a superintendent of schools as its executive officer. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this unit is the presence of a board with an executive 
officer having administrative authority over schools within the unit. At 
present it may include one or several school attendance units. The ad- 
ministrative unit is referred to in different sections of the country by 
different names, such as school district, the community district, the con- 
solidated or union district, independent cities or districts, elementary 
districts, high-school districts, the township district, and the county school 
district. The local school attendance unit includes the area served by a 
particular school with a principal or principal-teacher in charge of the 
school. A high-school attendance unit may cover an area served by one or 
more elementary schools, each consisting of an attendance unit. The two 
units — administrative and attendance — are treated under separate head- 
ings for clarification. 
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B. The size of the local school administrative unit has a direct bearing 
on the efficiency, adequacy, and economy of the educational program. 

Practically all existing small administrative units do not have a sufficient 
economic base to provide, even with state support, the leadership necessary 
for effective administration, supervision, and other essential services needed 
for development of a comprehensive educational program to meet the 
needs of rural communities. In the absence of adequate financial support 
in the small administrative unit, the most promising educational leader- 
ship has been attracted to the larger, and generally the wealthier, admin- 
istrative units. Even if funds could be provided to small administrative 
units, capable administration, supervision, and technical services could not 
be provided at a reasonable cost. Thus the state finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to equalize effectively educational opportunity in small ad- 
ministrative units. Those states which already have large administrative 
units have made notable progress in equalizing educational opportunity 
and are in a position to further equalize as additional funds are provided. 

Furthermore, the small unit finds it difficult, if not impossible, to issue 
school bonds for capital outlay purposes or to provide school transporta- 
tion without unnecessary duplication and waste of school funds. 

The present status of the administrative units in many states is chaotic, 
but a number of states point the way toward desirable organization. 
There are over 115,000 administrative units in the 48 states, and the num- 
ber of units per state varies from less than 200 in each of 13 states to over 
5000 in each of 10 states. The average area of the administrative unit, by 
states, varies from 5 square miles in Illinois, which has over 10,000 units, 
to 3319 square miles in New Mexico, which has 103 administrative units. 
The average number of teachers per administrative unit, by states, varies 
from less than 5 in each of 16 states having predominantly small units to 
over 100 teachers per unit in each of 12 other states having larger units. 

In two states— Florida and West Virginia — the county is the admin- 
istrative unit. In Maryland the county serves as the administrative unit 
except for one city unit. In Louisiana the parish serves as the administra- 
tive unit except for three cities. Twelve states place entire or chief de- 
pendence upon the county as an administrative unit. These states are 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. These 
states have a total of only 1400 administrative units, or slightly over 1 per- 
cent of the national total. In contrast, 12 other states have a total of .over 
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51.000 administrative units, or over 72 percent of the national total These 
states are Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

As American life expands in occupational, social, and civic activities, 
there is great need for the school program to expand to meet current and 
anticipated conditions. But the small administrative unit heretofore able 
to provide only a meager school program obviously cannot be expected to 
reshape its school programs in terms of current and postwar demands. 

Adequate standards and satisfactory criteria are needed for sound or- 
ganization of administrative units. Several studies have been made as to 
what constitutes a satisfactory local school administrative unit. Fuller 1 
pointed out that the force of local autonomy has usually been strengthened 
by the merging of small local units. Dawson 2 concluded from his research 
that a satisfactory administrative unit which could provide a standard 
organization was one which consisted of 280 teachers and approximately 

10.000 pupils, and that the maximum modification of this standard would 
require a minimum of about 46 teachers and 1600 pupils. Briscoe 3 con- 
cluded from his study that the minimum size of a school unit which can 
provide skill and economical administration and supervision was one 
employing at least 40 teachers and that from 80 to 90 teachers would come 
more nearly assuring economical administration. Works and Lesser 4 sug- 
gested that there is no one “best” size or type of unit but that careful 
research and experience indicate that an administrative unit should have 
a minimum of 40 teachers and approximately 1200 pupils, and there would 
be gains in efficiency in increasing the size of the units to justify employ- 
ing 300 teachers. The Southern States Work Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems, 5 attended by representatives from 14 Southern and 
border states, in 1942 recommended that state laws discourage the organiza- 
tion of administrative units with less than 2000 children of school age and 


1 Fuller, Edgar E. “Local Organization for More Effective Education in Massachusetts/* 
Harvard Educational Review 13: 25-29; January 1943. 

2 Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. p. 81. 

3 Briscoe, Alonzo Otis. The Size of the Local Unit for Administration and Supervision 
of Public Schools . Contributions to Education, No. 649. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. no p. 

4 Works, George A., and Lesser, Simon O. Rural America Today . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. p. 41-62. 

5 Southern States Work-Conference on School Administrative Problems. State Respon- 
sibility for the Organization and Administration of Education. Bulletin No. 1. Tallahassee, 
Fla.: die Conference, 1942. p. 35 - 37 - 
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with an assessed valuation for ad valorem tax purposes of less than 
$3,000,000 and preferably $4,000,000. The Michigan Public Education 
Study Commission*' recommended that a school unit have at least $3,000,- 
000 of state equalized real and personal property valuation and a minimum 
enrolment of 360 students^ in Grades VII to XII. These recommendations 
are in general supported b\ the findings of the U. S. Office of Education 
in its study of local school units in ten states in cooperation with the state 
departments of education. 7 

The following criteria are suggested as guides to satisfactory administra- 
tive organization: 

1. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large to maintain, with 
reasonable economy, the commonly accepted education program in the 
state for at least twelve grades of elementary and high-school education. 

2. The administrative unit should, so far as possible, be an area within 
which people have certain common interests, such as in trade, civic, or 
social activities. 

3. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large that effective 
leadership will emerge but not so large as to make it difficult for citizens 
to take an active part in the development of the school program. 

4. Other things being equal, the economic base should be sufficiently 
broad to permit the financing of needed capital outlay programs and the 
exercise of local initiative. 

Where a school administrative unit is needed and economic resources 
are not sufficient to provide an adequate school plant, the state should 
guarantee sufficient funds to supplement local funds in providing the 
needed plant. 

In some states the county meets the suggested criteria as an administra- 
tive unit. In certain areas a unit larger than the county is needed and in 
other areas a smaller unit may suffice. 

Where reorganization is needed, it is recommended that: 

1. Educators acquaint the people living in states having small admin- 
istrative units with research findings which definitely show the superiority 
of the large unit organization over the small unit for efficient, adequate, 
and economic operation of rural schools, 

e Michigan Public Education Study Commission. Recommendations for Public Education 
in Michigan. Progress Report No. 5. Lansing, Mich.: the Commission, January 20, 1944. 
(Mimeo.) 

7 Alves, Henry F.; Anderson, A. W.; and Fowlkes, John G. Local School Unit Organiza- 
tion in Ten States. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1938, No. iOw 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 193Q. 334 p. 
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2. Educators take the lead in encouraging citizens to study their own 
local units and to assist in developing plans to meet educational needs* 

3. That state-aid plans which perpetuate undesirable administrative 
units and discourage desirable organization be supplanted by a plan that 
does not penalize satisfactory organization or provide a bonus to unsatis- 
factory units. 

C. The successful operation of a local school administrative unit requires 
adequate provision for administration and supervision. 

To guarantee the development and continuance of an adequate educa- 
tion program in any administrative unit there are needed: 

1. A board of education, preferably elected by the people of the area 
affected, to determine educational policies within the limits of state laws 
and regulations. 

2. An administrative professional leadership, appointed by the board 
of education, vested in one person to execute the policies of the board of 
education and to coordinate all the services of the school in the interest of 
the child. 

3. Direction and supervision of instruction, including special classes and 
services. 

4. An efficient business management, including the operation and 
maintenance of the school plant and pupil transportation facilities. 

5. Direction and supervision of school attendance, including relation- 
ships with social welfare departments and agencies and public health 
departments. 

The professional administrative and supervisory personnel necessary to 
meet the needs indicated should be specially trained and certificated for 
their jobs. In general such persons should have had at least four years’ 
college training and one year of professional graduate training in their 
respective fields of work and a reasonable minimum of successful experi- 
ence in teaching or some other phase of school work directly related to 
the job to be done. 

D. The attendance unit should be organized to provide an adequate 
school program at reasonable cost. 

The establishment of satisfactory local administrative units will do 
much to bring about properly organized attendance units because of edu- 
cational leadership, satisfactory school transportation, and other essential 
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services. There are approximately 10^,000 one-teacher school attendance 
units, most of which are also administrative units, and 25,000 two-teacher 
attendance units in the nation. It is becoming increasingly difficult to re- 
cruit able and well-trained teachers for such schools. 

The following criteria and procedures are recommended for reorganiza- 
tion of attendance units: 

1. Attendance units should be organized on the basis of surveys of 
needs and conditions. Reliable survey technics have been developed and 
used satisfactorily in securing pertinent data on attendance unit organiza- 
tion. 

2. The attendance unit should be large enough to provide at least a 
teacher per grade where road conditions, distances, and other factors 
permit. Dawson 8 * suggested a minimum enrolment of 240 to 280 pupils 
for an elementary-school center and 210 to 300 pupils for a high-school 
center. Holmstedt/ studying conditions in Indiana and using instruc- 
tional costs as criterion, concluded that the enrolment for a six-grade 
elementary school should be from 220 to 260; for an eight-grade elementary 
school, from 280 to 320; and for a high school with Grades IX to XII, 
400. Cowan and Coxe 10 recommended 200 to 250 pupils for a junior high 
school and 300 to 350 pupils for a junior-senior high school. Wherever 
topographical and sociological factors make small schools necessary or 
desirable, special provision should be made for specially trained teachers 
and for special equipment and services. It should be recognized that the 
per pupil cost of such schools will usually exceed the per pupil cost in 
larger schools. 

3. Sociological and psychological factors should be taken into considera- 
tion in the organization of attendance units, insofar as practicable. 

4. Political and school administrative unit boundary lines should not 
be the controlling factor in organizing satisfactory attendance units. 

5. Minimum standards for the operation of the educational program 
in the attendance unit should be determined by the local school administra- 
tive unit in accordance with state laws and regulations in cooperation with 
the state department of education. 


8 Dawson, Howard A., op. cil. 

® Holmstcdt, Raleigh W. Factors Affecting the Organization of School Attendance Units. 
Bulletin of the School, of Education, X, No. 3. Bloomington: Indiana University, June 1934. 
p.10,15. 

10 Cowan, Philip A., and Coxe, Warren W. “Issues Involved in Enlarging School 
Administrative Units,” American School Board Journal lor: 19-21; August 1940, 
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E. The successful operation of rural schools under a program of re- 
organized attendance units will in most instances require pupil transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Transportation facilities should be provided for pupils at public expense 
wherever such facilities are necessary to enable pupils to attend with regu- 
larity a school that meets acceptable standards of educational opportunity. 
School bus equipment should conform to acceptable technical standards 
as to safety and protection of the health of the pupils transported. The 
drivers of school buses should be persons of good health, good moral char- 
acter, trained for their responsible positions, and licensed by the state. In 
financing its program of public education the state should take into con- 
sideration the cost of pupil transportation and should consider such cost 
as a sum total addition to the other costs of a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. It is also the duty of the state and of the local school administrative 
unit to see that pupil transportation systems are operated with efficiency 
and economy, making the maximum use of equipment consistent with 
the welfare of pupils, and eliminating competition among school districts 
and the duplication of routes. 

F. In order to assist the local school organization in providing effective 
rural educational programs, the state should create adequate legal structure 
and provide effective administrative, supervisory, and technical services 
to local administrative units. 

These provisions should be effected thru legal structure in broad outline 
form and thru legislative creation of a central educational authority— a 
state board of education — authorized to administer, direct, interpret, and 
formulate policies for all tax-supported public education within the state 
and to deal with federal agencies on educational matters relating to the 
state. This central state agency should function thru an executive officer— 
the chief state school officer — and his staff, the state department of educa- 
tion. 

The state department of education should be adequately staffed to assist 
local school units thru certification of teachers; thru development of mini- 
mum standards for school plants, school transportation services, and 
instructional supplies; thru apportionment of state aid on an equitable 
basis to equalize educational opportunity; thru school surveys; thru 
supervision of instruction; thru the development of adequate school ac- 
counting; thru the tabulation and distribution of information on school 
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needs and conditions; thru counsel on administrative, instructional, and 
financial problems, on curriculum development, on community develop- 
ment, and on other phases of rural education. The state department of 
education should seek to coordinate the activities of other state agencies 
dealing with education and related fields. 

G. On the federal level rural schools should be served by the U. S. 
Office of Education thru urgently needed consultative, informational and 
research services. 

While the U. S. Office of Education is not an administrative agency 
with regard to public schools, it has an even more important function to 
perform in keeping a constant stream of information concerning the status 
and progress of rural schools thruout the nation flowing to all parts of the 
nation- Leadership in the development of ideals and new procedures in 
rural-school programs should be made available on a much larger scale 
than in the past. State departments of education should be able to obtain 
consultative assistance from the Office of Education on any and all types 
of rural-school problems. Research in rural education, and the dissemina- 
tion of information based on such research, should be a continuous func- 
tion of the Office of Education. In order to perform these services the 
staff of the Office of Education should be greatly increased by personnel 
especially qualified in the field of rural education* 

It should be stressed at this point that the proper channel for the federal 
government to deal with the public schools is thru the Office of Educa- 
tion, which should in turn deal with the state department of education 
and thence to the local school units. This procedure is especially applicable 
in all matters of administration and the apportionment of federal funds 
available for education. 

Summary of recommendations: 

Recommendations on the local school administrative unit: 

1. Educators should acquaint the people living in states having small 
school administrative units with research findings as to the superiority of 
the large unit organization over the small unit for efficient, adequate, and 
economical operation of rural schools. 

2. Educators should take the lead and initiative in encouraging citizens 
to study their own local units and to assist in developing plans to meet 
educational needs* 
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3. State-aid plans which perpetuate undesirable administrative units and 
discourage desirable organization should be supplanted by plans that do 
not penalize desirable organization or pro\ide a bonus for the unsatisfac- 
tory unit. 

4. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large to maintain, with 
reasonable economy, the commonly accepted education programs in the 
state for at least twelve grades of elementary and high-school education. 

5. The administrative unit should, so far as possible, be an area within 
which people have certain common interests, such as in trade, civic, or 
social activities. 

6. The economic base of the administrative unit should be sufficiently 
broad to permit (a) the financing, thru school bonds or otherwise, of 
needed capital outlay programs and (b) the exercise of local initiative. 

7. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large that effective 
leadership will emerge but not so large as to make it difficult for citizens 
to take an active part in the development of school programs. 

8. The establishment of satisfactory local administrative units will do 
much to bring about properly organized attendance units because of the 
better educational leadership, school transportation, and other essential 
services which a satisfactory administrative unit can provide. 

9. Attendance units should be organized on the basis of surveys of 
needs and conditions affecting the education of the people involved. 
Reliable survey technics have been developed and used satisfactorily in 
securing pertinent data on attendance unit organization. 

10. The attendance unit should be large enough to provide at least a 
teacher per grade where road conditions, distances, and others factors 
permit. Where small schools are necessary, special services should be pro- 
vided for them. 

11. Sociological factors should be taken into consideration in the organi- 
zation of attendance units, insofar as practicable. * 

12. Political and school administrative unit boundary lines should not 
be the controlling factors in organizing satisfactory school attendance units. 

At the state level: 

1. In order to assist the local school organization in providing effective 
rural education, the state should create adequate legal structure and pro- 
vide effective administrative, supervisory, and technical services to the 
local units. 
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2. Legislation should be in broad outline form and should delegate the 
development of detailed procedures to a central educational agency. 

3. There should be one central educational agency over all tax-supported 
public education within the state, and this agency— commonly referred to 
as the state board of education or school commission— should function 
thru the chief state school officer as its executive officer and thru the state 
department of education. 

4. The state department of education should be adequately staffed to 
assist local school units in developing minimum standards and other essen- 
tial services such as supervision of instruction, consultation on administra- 
tive, financial, and instructional matters. 

At the federal level: 

1. The need for federal financial, consultative, and informational 
assistance is greatest in rural areas but federal participation in education 
should be thru the regularly constituted federal and state educational 
agencies to the local administrative unit. 

2. The U. S. Office of Education must be adequately staffed to provide 
urgently needed consultative services to the state central educational 
authority and consequently to local units if education in rural areas is 
to be effectively provided. 
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A consolidated school today usually has the best of modern equipment and 
instructional materials and devices. The teachers are well educated and well 
paid. The grounds will be landscaped, play courts will belaid out, and the school 
farm is not far away. Community activities can be properly provided for here. 



Report of Group VI 

THE RURAL EDUCATIONAL PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 

A t the outset it seems appropriate to indicate briefly the scope of 
the job of housing the program of public education in the United 
States. In order to construct, operate, and maintain the school 
plant about 31.8 percent of the total operating cost of public education is 
required for these purposes. This means that approximately 600 million 
dollars are spent annually in housing the public-school program. More 
specifically, the problem of providing the educational plant and equipment 
for that part of our public educational program with which this Con- 
ference is mainly concerned, namely, rural education, is one of large 
proportions. Rural schools as defined for this Conference must provide 
housing for approximately 12,100,000 children, or 48 percent of the total 
number in the United States. For this group of children there are required 
452,000 teachers and approximately 190,000 school buildings, or 83 percent 
of the total in the United States. Furthermore, in these rural-school plants 
the community has an investment of approximately 2% billion dollars. 
Obviously, then, this is a large and difficult problem with which to deal. 

In the materials which follow there is set forth a series of statements 
which seem appropriate if the school plant is to make its rightful contribu- 
tion to the educational program in the community which it serves. 

A. Next to the teaching staff, the school plant and equipment are the 
most important factors in influencing the educational program which 
the community offers. 

Unfortunately, the location, plan, facilities, equipment, and sites of 
most existing rural-school plants make it well-nigh impossible to provide 
an adequate program of educational services for rural youth. This is the 
result of a number of causes. Foremost is the present district organization 
which now consists of approximately 115,000 separate school units in the 
United States. Obviously many of these are so small that their resources 
will not permit the erection of school buildings designed to house a 
modern educational program. Furthermore, because of this same financial 
limitation, sites are frequendy small and poorly located and buildings are 
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planned with a minimum of accommodations. Also for the same reason 
equipment is very limited. As a result many ot the small high schools 
offer a program which is almost completely academic in character, not 
recognizing that only about one out of every six or seven who graduate 
will continue their education beyond the high-school level. 

In general, a satisfactory school plant ought to have these characteristics : 
It should be safe, sanitary, attractive, so located that children will not have 
excessive travel distances, well equipped, and in the main should con- 
tribute to the health, welfare, and happiness of the children it serves. No 
building should be located until after a careful survey of the community 
needs has been made and its location determined in the light of that infor- 
mation. Where transportation is provided, its location should be such that 
no pupil would be required to spend more than two hours a day on a 
school bus, and for children in the first six grades it is highly preferable 
that the time should not exceed one hour per day. Moreover, in communi- 
ties where there is difficulty in finding suitable living quarters for the 
teachers, a modern teacherage should be provided. 

B. The school plant is a means to an end, that is the promotion of the 
educational program, and not an end in itself. 

A well-planned school plant must be a good architectural expression' 
of the educational needs of the community it serves. Therefore, the educa- 
tional program must be determined before there may be intelligent plan- 
ning of buildings and equipment for that program. First, the administrative 
organization of the community schools should be perfected. Next, the 
various educational activities must be defined and the number of people 
to engage in each activity must be reckoned. Plans for the physical facilities 
needed for the program may then be made efficiently. 

A good school plant provides all facilities needed but it does not include 
facilities which are not justified by educational needs. The provision of 
facilities which are not used is extravagance which often results in the 
failure of the community to have some of the rooms, equipment, or 
services it needs. 

Adequate facilities for services such as science, homemaking, agricul- 
ture, trades, music, dramatics, library, health education and clinical 
service, school lunches, assembly, and recreation should be provided when 
these services are a part of the educational program. Mobile units may be 
employed effectively for such services as library and health in small 
schools. 
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School plants should be planned for flexible adjustment to changes in 
the educational program. Buildings should be planned to permit expan- 
sion and adjustment for increased enrolment and the addition of activities 
and services to the school program. 

C. Every school building designed for either a rural or urban com- 
munity, if it is to serve its real purpose, must provide adequate facilities 
for the use of not only the day-school pupils but also out-of-school youth, 
returning war veterans, and the adult population of the community. 

With the rapid decline in birth-rate in the past two decades there has 
been a sharp drop in the proportion of families having children in the 
public schools at any given time. In 1922 a study was made of sixteen 
consolidated school districts in the state of Iowa to ascertain the proportion 
of the families that had children in those schools at that time. All these 
schools offered a twelve-year program and in none of the districts were 
there nonpublic schools. It was found that 58 percent of these families had 
children in these schools at that time. In 1942, or twenty years later, a 
similar study was made in ninety-three school districts in Ohio. These 
included city, exempted village (from 3000 to 5000 population), and 
rural-school districts. In the cities, of which there were eighteen, it was 
found by means of a sampling process that 33 percent of the families had 
children in the public schools; in the exempted village districts, 34 per- 
cent; in the rural villages of less than 2500 population, 36 percent; and 
in the rural areas outside the corporation limits, 45 percent. However, 
when all these were combined it was found in these ninety-three districts 
only 35 percent of the families were represented by children in the public 
schools. 

It seems evident from these figures that, if public education is to have 
the support it needs, the program must be expanded to include thru adult 
education and other means a larger proportion of the families in the com- 
munity. To do this requires the inclusion of certain facilities which lend 
themselves for community use. Insofar as possible these facilities should 
be so planned that they can be used for both the school and the com- 
munity. In cases where activities of the two groups require separate storage 
for equipment and materials, that should be provided. Also in the case of 
a library which serves both the school and the community, it is desirable 
that it have a separate entrance and a separate alcove for books for the 
adults so that they will not be required to pass thru the school to enter 
the library. 
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Since the school buildings are designed primarily for the use of young 
pupils, their needs should be given priority. However, where there are 
special community needs for facilities not regularly required in the school 
program, the community is justified in providing those within reasonable 
limitations even tho the school may not make use of them. In brief, every 
effort should be made to make the school building a real community center. 

D. Erection of new school plants on the basis of present school district 
organization will, in many communities, freeze inefficient existing 
school units and ineffective educational programs for another generation. 

In most cases satisfactory local school administrative units will include 
several school plants each providing housing facilities for an attendance 
area. Administrative and attendance units should be planned at the same 
time and in relation to each other. Where feasible, school plants should 
be located to serve carefully established attendance areas regardless of all 
boundary lines of existing political subdivisions of the state and then the 
attendance units should be grouped into logical administrative units con- 
forming insofar as possible to large trade areas. 

Altho exceptions will have to be made for sparsely populated and isolated 
areas, the following standards are proposed for minimum desirable school 
plants to serve effective attendance units: 

For elementary schools a minimum of one teacher per grade with a 
maximum of 30 pupils per teacher; for secondary schools a minimum of 
50 pupils in the graduating class, which would mean an enrolment of 
about 400 pupils for a six-year high school with a minimum of sixteen 
teachers. Where it is necessary to maintain smaller schools, essential 
services such as library and health should be provided thru the use of 
mobile units, and certain special teachers such as homemaking and agri- 
culture may be employed to divide time among schools. Unless an admin- 
istrative unit is sufficiently large to justify educational facilities for seven- 
teen- to twenty-year-old youth, adjacent administrative units might share 
in the provision of joint facilities to serve the educational needs of this 
age bracket until a more satisfactory administrative organization can be 
attained. 

E. The locating, planning, construction, and* financing of school plant 
facilities axe the responsibilities of the duly constituted educational agencies 


at the local, state, and federal levels. 
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Local school administrative units should be responsible for locating, 
planning* and constructing school plants subject only to codes and regu- 
lations prescribed h\ state educational agencies. 

State educational agencies should be responsible for directing statewide 
studies to determine the need for and location of school plants, and 
should provide consultative service for local school administrative units 
in planning and constructing school buildings in relation to satisfactory 
local school administrative units and the contemplated program of school 
and community, educational, health, and recreational services. 

The federal government should deal with local school administrative 
units only thru the U. S. Office of Education and the state educational 
agencies in all matters concerning the locating, planning, constructing, 
and financing of school plants. Federal participation in these matters 
should be confined to financial assistance thru the duly constituted federal, 
state, and local educational agencies, and to providing consultative services 
to state educational agencies in conducting statewide studies and planning 
programs and in preparing state standards for school plant planning and 
construction. 

Financing the school plant is a three-way responsibility — local, state, 
and federal. The local units should contribute to the erection of their 
school plants in proportion to their ability. The state should provide funds 
to equalize school housing facilities to a reasonable minimum standard 
in the various districts within the state. State funds for school plant aid 
should be used to encourage and stimulate the organization of satisfactory 
local school administrative units and to guarantee good educational plan- 
ning and sound construction methods. 

Even with state participation in the financing of school plants, millions 
of rural-school children will be denied adequate school housing facilities 
unless the federal government makes funds available for this purpose 
according to some equitable method of distribution. Flat matching on the 
basis of individual projects as followed in the 1930’s was inequitable and 
unsound. Such a plan resulted in an undue proportion of the federal funds 
going to districts needing it the least and the denial of federal funds to 
those districts in the greatest need of financial assistance. It is urged that 
when federal funds are made available for postwar public works a specific 
amount be earmarked for educational plant facilities and that this amount 
be allocated to states on the basis of school-age population for redistribu- 
tion within the states according to needs as determined by the state educa- 
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tional agencies. If any matching is required for participation in federal 
grants in aids for school plants, the amounts required for matching should 
be calculated on a state basis rather than by individual projects. In order 
to participate in such a program of federal grants in aid for educational 
plants, states should be required to match federal funds in proportion to 
the states’ index of financial ability to support education but this matching 
ratio should not affect the total amount of federal funds made available 
to a given state on the basis of school-age population. 

F. Rural-school buildings can be pWned and constructed to g*ve 
flexibility to meet changes in organization, scope, and character of public 
education providing there is first of all a careful study of the present and 
probable future educational requirements of the community and the 
information thus obtained utilized by state and local school officials, 
community leaders, and architects in the educational pla n ni n g of the 
building. 

Among the ways by which this flexibility can be attained are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. See to it that the building when planned meets the requirements of 
the educational program it is to house so that adaptations need not be 
made until the educational program changes. 

2. Plan the buildings to be as flexible as possible. The greatest amount 
of flexibility is secured thru the “unit type” of construction which enables 
partitions at the ends of rooms to be easily removed or changed. Heat and 
vent ducts, pipes, electric wires and switches, doors, and windows are 
placed in side walls in units of approximately xo or 15 feet in such a man- 
ner that no difficulties are encountered in enlarging or reducing the length 
of any room. Equipment and built-in facilities should be so installed that 
changes can be made easily. 

3. Wherever possible, plan for multiple use of rooms. For example, 
laboratories may be planned and equipped for other than laboratory use. 
Likewise, cafeterias may be planned for study rooms, community meet- 
ings, and similar uses. 

4. Vary the size of rooms in accordance with the distribution of the 
size of classes in the school. An analysis of smaller high schools shows 
that the uniform size of classrooms so commonly found in them is the 
main factor of low capacity use. 

5. Make the building expansible so that it can be enlarged if needed 
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without requiring extensive alterations of the present structure. This 
should be done e;en the at the time there seems little or no likelihood 
that any addition will be needed. 

In smaller schools it is highly desirable that they be of one-story height 
and preferably built of fire-resistant materials. The exact size of the school 
which it is no longer desirable to house in a one-story building will vary 
due to a number of factors. It is believed that, in the main, single-story 
buildings should not exceed twelve to sixteen rooms in size. Moreover, the 
long established practice of providing basement rooms should be dis- 
continued. 

G. Whenever practical, the rural educational program should utilize 
facilities within the rural community. 

In many communities auditoriums are already provided which are 
available for community use. Where this is the case the school building 
should contain only such space for auditorium use as may be needed in 
connection with the school program itself. In like manner, school sites 
may sometimes be modified because of proximity to public playgrounds, 
parks, or athletic fields. 

In connection with some subjects such as agriculture, home economics, 
or commerce, satisfactory laboratory facilities are often found on farms, 
in homes, or in business establishments. By the use of these facilities it is 
often possible to enrich the program without expenses for school plant and 
equipment. 

t. c. holy, Chairman 

Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Recorders: 

w. g. eckles, Director of School-Building 
Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

harold french, District Superintendent, 
Albany County Schools, Newton- 
ville* N. Y. 



Report of Group VII 

EDUCATION OF MINORITY AND 
SPECIAL GROUPS IN RURAL AREAS 

W hen the founding fathers of this nation were announcing its 
birth to the world, they wrote into its birth certificate: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
free and equal.” These are words of new faith and promise, made as the 
youthful republic was christened and assigned its place in the family of 
nations, a new destiny to become the world’s greatest defender of human 
rights. 

But this democratic ideal, as a basis of relationships between nations, is 
no less a test of relationships between individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals within the nation it seeks to establish. With this in mind, we 
might inquire how well we provide that all Americans share in that 
birthright. Does it hold the same promise and insure the same opportunity 
to a child, whether he is born at the house on the avenue or at the cabin 
in the isolated mountain cove? Does it bring him this same opportunity 
whether he begins life with a pigmented skin and delivered somewhere 
along the banks of the Mississippi or the Rio Grande? 

When we write a bill of rights, a constitutional amendment, a statute, 
or a court decision dealing with minorities, we feel pious and just; but 
when we make interpretations and applications, the minority is too often 
without a voice in public policy or in the determination of its own destiny. 
Learning the ways of citizenship without a voice in a democracy is like 
learning to swim without water, yet political and economic equality is in- 
herent in the democratic ideal. Neither can be achieved without equality 
of educational opportunity for all people. In the United States such op- 
portunity is denied to considerable numbers of our citizens who are dif- 
ferentiated from the majority group by reasons of ethnic origin, folkways, 
or economic status. Of those differentiated by ethnic origin, the most 
numerous are the Negroes, who constitute approximately one-tenth of 
our population; the Spanish-Ianguage group, of about five million; be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 persons of Oriental ancestry; and 400,000 
American Indians. Within the native white DODulation. numbers nf rural 
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people live m isolated mountain areas where schools are few even for 
children of elementary-school grade. The last three decades have wit- 
nessed the emergence of another large underprivileged group — the chil- 
dren of seasonal workers who migrate with their parents following the 
crops. 

This report highlights the educational problems of these larger minori- 
ties. No comprehensive presentation of so complex a problem is possible 
within the present allocation of space. The report will serve only to under- 
line the belief that the goal of education in a democratic society must be 
the complete integration of all people into the national life and the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discrimination which limit the fullest personal de- 
velopment and hence prevent an individual from making his greatest con- 
tribution to social welfare and progress. 

A more recent and perhaps more useful conception of minority relations 
is not alone a struggle of minority groups nor the interest of others in 
their welfare but rather one of collaboration between minority and ma- 
jority groups. Working together not as representatives of particular groups 
but as co-workers and collaborators in a common cause is the only right 
and final way of democracy. After the war the new moral and political 
position of the United States will have tremendous implications for race 
relations within the nation as well as thruout the world. The immediate 
future should yield more purposeful intercommunication among the 
various racial and national minorities. It should be emphasized that 
minorities in America and the American democracy itself are coming of 
age at about the same time. Objectively considered, this growth is inter- 
dependent. 

If growth and strength in a democracy are measured in terms of the 
enlightenment of its citizens, the public school must accept the responsi- 
bility of extending equal educational opportunity to all children. Casual 
acquaintance with the educational facilities and services available to the 
minorities and isolated groups considered in this report reveals shock- 
ing discrepancies and discriminations in matters of financial support, ad- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction; in length of school term; and 
in the training and salaries of teachers. These discrepancies result in ex- 
cessive retardation of pupils, in lack of clinical and guidance services, and 
in a program of instruction and experiences inappropriate to the needs 
and interests of the children, thus leaving the school lacking in vital 
relationship to community life. 
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A. In the future, the problem of the Negro minority should no longer 
be viewed as a Negro problem but as a problem of American democracy 
in which Negroes are interested along with other responsible Americans. 

About 10 percent of the 130 million Americans are Negroes, altho 
nearly 15 percent of the 57 million rural Americans are Negroes. The fact 
that 9S percent of Negroes living in the North and West are located in 
urban areas means that practically all rural Negroes live in the South. 
World War I sent a tide of 500,000 Negroes into Northern industrial 
centers, and World War II has again swollen this tide to 600,000* a move- 
ment fraught with the dramatic and sometimes tragic conflict of men 
and ideas, of change and resistance to change 

The educational needs and interests of 13 million Negroes, isolated in 
the midst of a white population ten times as great, are numerous and com- 
plex. However, since these problems are no more than the sum of the 
problems of individuals, we shall attempt to point out some which are 
common to the greatest number. Being born black in the world’s greatest 
democracy still means being born heir to distressing handicaps which 
block normal development of personality, integrity, and self-respect. Be- 
cause problems growing out of minority group status are seriously ac- 
centuated on account of the peculiar and historical relationship they bear 
to our social order, they constitute the severest test of our democratic in- 
stitutions and affect our relationship to other so-called minorities thruout 
the world. The problem of the Negro minority should no longer be 
viewed as a Negro problem. It is a problem of American democracy in 
which the Negroes are interested along with other responsible Americans. 
This means that Negroes must share full and complete responsibilities for 
the development and control of Negro life and that the federal, state, and 
local governments are under an obvious mandate to liberalize their racial 
policy. 

The problems which plague the rural South bear most heavily upon its 
Negroes, who are isolated economically, socially, and culturally from the 
main currents of life. Among these are retarded development of natural 
resources, economic discrimination and often exploitation, poverty, illit- 
eracy, lack of skill, farm tenancy, high sickness and death rate, lack of 
health and other social services. 

Education is one of the significant means of improving the lot of 
Negroes in rural areas. Commendable educational progress, in attitudes 
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of the majority group, has been made in the education of Negroes during 
the past quarter of a century in many areas, such as enrolment, attend- 
ance, length of term, grade distribution, per pupil cost, preparation of 
teachers, school property, and teachers’ salaries. In some state and local 
areas the differential in teachers’ salaries between Negroes and whites has 
been eliminated; in others marked progress is being made. Certain states 
and communities have made considerable advancement in curriculum de- 
velopment, in health instruction, and in community-school relationships. 
Much of the progress made in recent years has been promoted by state 
agents of Negro schools employed by state departments of education. 

In spite of the educational advancement among Negroes in rural areas, 
there are many major problems yet to be solved before equality of op- 
portunity prevails. 

r. Many small and poorly-equipped schools must be replaced by build- 
ings and equipment adapted to pupil and community needs. 

2. School terms for Negro rural children must be extended to meet the 
accepted standard. This will eliminate excessive retardation and abnormal 
grade distribution. 

3. Better prepared teachers must be employed at salaries sufficient to 
interest them in working in rural schools. 

4. The program of instruction and experience must be fitted to the 
needs and interests of the children and to normal life in the community. 

5. An effective program of county supervision, such as that of a Jeanes 
teacher, should be available where the number of rural schools justifies. 

6. The relationship of the school to other educational institutions, to 
the community, and to nonschool agencies should be improved. 

7. There should be a positive program of intercultural education and 
race relations. 

Improvement in the rural education of Negroes cannot be made with- 
out additional funds and a better distribution of the funds now available. 
While some Southern states have already eliminated many existing in- 
adequacies, much yet remains to be done in order to equalize educational 
opportunities for Negroes. The lack of adequate taxable wealth to sup- 
port public enterprise makes it obvious that there is a limit beyond which 
states cannot reasonably be expected to go. As a whole. Southern states 
are now making a greater effort to support their schools than many states 
in other areas. In order to improve conditions materially, outside aid must 
be provided. Therefore, when the much needed federal aid is provided, 
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there must be assurance that it, as well as state and local funds, shall be 
equitably distributed. 

B. Whi^e the several million Spanish-speaking people, living predomi- 
nantly in the Southwestern states, have the major problems of other groups, 
there are certain problems which need special consideration. 

Spanish is the “home” language of most Spanish-Americans and has 
been so under three flags. Even today both English and Spanish are legal 
languages in New Mexico. Altho the group is usually designated by its 
traditional Spanish language, the extent to which that language is the 
vernacular of the members of the group also varies over the entire range, 
from o to ioo percent! This rural group has farmed for its own subsistence 
and has done so on its own land for several hundred years. They are 
deeply rooted in their soil, and yet commercial pressures and population 
increases have brought about great land pressure. 

It needs to be emphasized that the Spanish-speaking minority is not 
homogeneous. Furthermore, the population concentration and its propor- 
tion of the total population vary greatly over the area. Thus no generaliza- 
tions can properly be applied to this group as to specific factors which are 
directly causal in its social and economic status. While the group is pre- 
dominantly rural, there are serious urban phases of its problems, both be- 
cause significant numbers of the group are urban and because of urban- 
rural interrelationships resulting from migrant labor and similar factors, 
and its rural status varies thru the entire range of rural, social, and eco- 
nomic life. 

The causes and effects of both the social and economic underprivilege of 
this Southwestern minority are products of circumstances that vary from 
region to region and from community to community, often even when 
the communities are only a few miles apart. Folkways, geographic isola- 
tion, seasonal employment (migratory labor), foreign home-language, 
poverty, and other characteristics and circumstances of this minority 
group raise educational problems in varying degrees in each community. 
To these problems the schools should respond with appropriate teacher 
education, curriculum, and administrative adjustments. In no sense, how- 
ever, must the education of the Spanish-speaking child be permitted to 
deviate basically from that of other American children of the same com- 
munity. There should be no distinctly and peculiarly “Spanish-American” 
program of rural education. Rather, the rural education that is deemed 
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good for other Americans in like circumstances is good for the Spanish- 
speaking child. However, thru careful analysis of his socio-economic and 
cultural status, it may be discovered that he offers both opportunities and 
obstacles to which the school should make appropriate response. The 
heterogeneity of this minority group demands that such response be cor- 
related to the varying conditions of each region and of each community. 
To this end, educators in areas where this minority group represents a 
significant “problem” should be offered that training which will prepare 
them to understand and meet the special demands made by the minority 
upon the schools of their respective communities. 

As a basis for developing a more adequate understanding of the edu- 
cational interests and needs of the Spanish-American minority, the com- 
mittee recommends: 

1. A thoro survey of the educational, economic, and social problems of 
the area of concentrated population by “regions” within that area. Avail- 
able data are fragmentary and uncorrelated, making a comprehensive 
understanding of the many problems of this group extremely difficult. 

2. Recognition of the basic fact that what the Spanish-speaking child 
needs most is a good education in the company of his fellow Americans. 
The fact that Spanish is usually the home and community language of 
the child makes it obvious that particular attention should be given to 
teaching methods. 

3. The cultural. heritage of the Spanish-speaking child has many ele- 
ments which can enrich the school’s curriculum. Here is fertile ground for 
“inter-American” cultural exchange and rapprochement. 

C. The isolated mountain groups have more acute school problems tha n 
most rural sections. 

These groups usually live in remote sections reached only by ungraded 
roads or by trails that wind over hills or thru creek beds. This condition, 
combined with the usual severe winter, makes transportation hazardous 
and expensive if not impossible. 

Extreme isolation often means a child must walk alone two or three 
miles over a mountain path to reach a school. A recent survey in a high 
school with an enrolment of 325 showed that 228 were transported by 
bus but, before reaching the bus, 182 walked daily from two to four 
miles; 20 walked four to six miles; 19, from six to eight miles; and 7 
walked from ten to twelve miles. During the winter months many of 
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these children leave home before the break of da\, and must carry a lantern 
to guide their footsteps down the mountain path. This results in a high 
percentage of out-of-school youth and retardation. Practically 70 percent 
of this group have no access to public high school. 

The problem of getting well trained teachers to give up modern con- 
veniences and live and be a part of the isolated group is indeed a serious 
one. 

The isolation and low economic status of mountain peoples create a 
migratory group who are constantly flowing out of the regions, often 
uneducated and wholly unprepared for the adjustments necessary in 
other regions. Federal aid is needed to help certain states combat this 
situation. 

D. Because of the interstate nature of the problem of the migrant child, 
the federal government shou 7 d assume large responsibility for providing 
suitable educational opportunities. 

Governmental agencies are the authority for the estimate that some 
million children in any given year are migrating with their parents from 
one form of employment to another. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that these migrations are interstate as well as intrastate and some states 
are unwilling to assume responsibility for the education of children 
whom they do not consider residents. In view of this situation, the federal 
government should assume large responsibility in the provision of suitable 
educational services. A systematic study should be made of the course of 
crop migrations in the United States and a definite plan devised to as- 
sure migrant children an adequate educational opportunity wherever then- 
parents are employed at any given season. 

E. In the interest of justice and consonant with our democratic prin- 
ciples, the Japanese evacuees should at the proper time be reestablished in 
the mode of life of their choice. 

Because of the exigencies of war conditions, more than 100,000 persons 
of Japanese ancestry, many of them American citizens by birth, were re- 
moved from their residences to war relocation centers established in 
various parts of the country. Among their number were many competent 
farmers of the West Coast who had for years been respected members of 
rural communities. The solution to this problem is inevitably tied up 
with the problems of Negroes, Spanish-Americans, and other racial 
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minorities. It is j proolem which challenges our democratic ideals and 
ma\ reach beyond our national boundaries to d>: urn our future relation 
ships thru"* at the \sorld. 

F. Educational opportunities for Indians should include language in- 
struction, vocational training, and preparation for professional work. 

There are today more than 400,000 American Indians of one-quarter or 
more degree of Indian blood. More than * third of these are living in 
Oklahoma, where they are interspersed with the white population. The 
remainder are scattered thru twenty-one states and Alaska. For the most 
part they are rural and many of them own and occupy the land remain- 
ing to them after the rest of the United States was taken over by the 
whites. Many of these Indians are farmers, some are foresters, and a large 
number are cattlemen. About 90,000 are of school age. Thirty-one thou- 
sand and three hundred of these attend public schools along with their 
white neighbors. Between 6000 and 6500 are cared for in mission schools. 
Thirty-three thousand and three hundred, however, are being educated 
in federal schools operated by the U. S. Indian Service, and about 18,000 
are not enrolled in any school. Most federal schools are located in areas 
where most of the people are Indians. Indian property is not subject to 
taxation and, where there is no neighboring land base in white owner- 
ship to furnish local school support, the federal government operates com- 
munity day schools near the Indians’ homes. It also operates boarding 
schools, which accommodate orphans and dependent children, and forty- 
two high schools, many of which have large residential units because the 
rural Indians are so widely scattered. 

Despite more than 400 years of contact with whites, there are many In- 
dians who do not speak the English language, so the elementary schools 
face the problem of teaching the children to speak and think in English. 
Many Indian tribes have had to completely readapt their way of life. The 
Sioux, for example, eighty years ago obtained food, clothing, and shelter 
from the buffalo of the plains. So the emphasis in all federal Indian 
schools is on vocational training for adequate use of Indian resources by 
Indians. Provision for federal loans for advanced* vocational and college 
education offers many Indians the opportunity to prepare for professional 
work. Federal funds for Indian schools do not as yet provide for kinder- 
garten or preschool education, altho experiments made with WPA as- 
sistance during the depression years indicated such education would make 
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a valuable contribution to the solution of 4 he language problem. Federal 
funds for Indian education are rise* insumcient to provide adequate op- 
portunities for adult education. The trend thru the last twenty years has 
been toward enrolling Indian children in public schools wherever this 
would make for desirable contacts with their white neighbors and toward 
placing emphasis on day schools as against boarding schools, so that In- 
dian children may have the continuing stabilizing influence of their parents 
during the growing-up period. The day school also increases the desirable 
contacts between the adult Indians and the school, thereby speeding up 
adult assimilation or at least creating adult sympathy for the new ideas 
and experiences being gained by the school children. 

* Full utilization of Indian talents in the future must be based on: 

1. Language instruction and interpretation to promote effective inter- 
cultural understanding. 

2. Equipping Indians with vocational training to use their resources 
adequately. 

3. Providing opportunities for Indians to prepare for work in profes- 
sional fields. 

FRED mc cuistion, Chairman 
Assistant Director, General Education 
Board, New York, N. Y. 

Recorders: 

john w. davis, President, West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va. 
e. h. shinn, Senior Agriculturist, Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 



Report of Group VIII 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PROVIDING 
INSTRUCTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

B ecause of their smallness many rural schools require the use of 
special plans, procedures, and devices if they are adequately to 
serve the needs of rural children. Successful rural teachers have 
demonstrated that many of the educational limitations commonly asso- 
ciated with small schools can be successfully overcome. Thru the wise use 
of new but tested practices, problems growing out of small teaching staffs, 
sparse populations, and limited tax -resources can be solved and the educa- 
tional opportunities offered to children of rural communities enriched. 

Statistics show that at the present time about 108,000, or 51 percent, of 
all rural schools employ but one teacher each; 25,000, or 13 percent, em- 
ploy two teachers. Even today only about 6 percent of the rural schools 
have a staff of more than six teachers. On the high-school level, too, small- 
ness is the outstanding characteristic, one out of five attempting four years 
of high-school work with a staff of but one or two teachers, and three out 
of five with four teachers or fewer. 

Enlarging the rural school thru consolidation is but a partial solution. 
Thru it these schools secure larger staffs with slighdy larger possibilities 
for more types of instructional services, specialized^ training, and broader 
tax bases; but too often such larger schools are organized and operated as 
mere “vest-pocket editions” of the city schools, with little to mark them as 
schools exis ting primarily to serve the peculiar educational needs of a 
rural, community. 

A s mall school is not necessarily a poor school; neither is largeness al- 
ways a mark of efficiency. The essential thing is to offer rural children an 
education based on the problems of home and community life and adapted 
to their individual needs, rich with books, pictures, and other materials 
and, above all, guided by teachers who are experts in rural education. Such 
teachers should be thoroly acquainted with rural life and grounded in 
science, in rural social and economic problems, in health and nutrition 
education, and in the bases of agriculture and homemaking. They should 
be especially tr ain ed for teaching in the rural schools. To be effective, such 
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special training sh* i:I-I be : rt reeled thru the revision of state certification 
plans. 

Rural children ..nu rural communities art entitled to educational services 
other than classroom instruction — services pros ichng health examinations 
and remedial activities, libran opportunities, school lunches, guidance, 
special programs for exceptional children, and county, state, and national 
leadership. Where each small school district is an administrative unit going 
its own independent, carefree way, these special educational services are 
usually prohibitive in cost and non-existent in rural communities. Only 
thru larger administrative units, or close cooperation among the small 
units or schools can these services be economically and practically supplied. 

This report deals with two major problems of the small rural com- 
munities: first, What ways and means are there for improving instruction? 
(Items A, B, C, D, and E). Second, How can certain other essential educa- 
tional services be provided in such communities? (Items F, G, H, I, J, 
and K). 

A. The curriculum of the rural school should provide such experiences 
as enable the student to live and to continue to live an understanding, 
active, and useful life in his environment wherever it may be. 

To this end each child should be helped to utilize as necessary for his 
own development and the improvement of his community the skills and 
knowledge which constitute the social and intellectual heritage of every 
American. 

In addition to broader intellectual and cultural horizons, rural children 
need more opportunity to learn how to have bette? homes, how to make 
the home a more pleasant place to entertain one’s friends, how to keep it 
clean, orderly, and sanitary. They need to learn farm business principles, 
develop economic competence in using the resources of the farm, and 
become concerned with the responsibility of husbanding the nation’s soil 
and other natural resources. Farm and home safety, family health, and 
better nutrition are other problems with which the rural school must be 
especially concerned. This does not mean that it should be the purpose 
of these schools to cast the child into a rigid rural mold. Half of them 
will probably not live in the country. It does mean that the rural-school 
program can and should utilize those backgrounds, experiences, and activi- 
ties, those social and economic problems, and those resources and organiza- 
tions which are familiar and of immediate concern to rural young people 
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for the purpose of giving e\er\ child a well-rounded environment. Rural 
youth will thus be prepared to deal with the problems of their environ- 
ment wherever they may later live, to do something about such problems, 
and at the same time to have useful and interesting personal experiences. 

B. The curriculum and the daily program can be organized so as to 
provide for activities in which several groups participate, instead of rigid 
grade classification; for long curriculum units instead of short, isolated 
bits of subjectmatter; and for long working periods instead of a multi- 
plicity of short periods for all grades and subjects. 

Grades can be grouped and the year’s work combined, with the result 
that the number of class periods is reduced, their length increased, and, 
in schools of few pupils, the children have the additional advantage of 
opportunity to work with others. Combining subjects also gives longer 
periods for work and makes it possible for the teacher to select subject- 
matter and use it for the optimum development of each child. 

The textbook-recitation type of study should be and is becoming a thing 
of the past; children need a broader kind of knowledge today. For ex- 
ample, in a school lunch project in which students help plan, order ma- 
terials, and grow and prepare the food, children learn more than they do 
in merely reading a chapter in a textbook on the importance or rules of 
good nutrition. Making studies of community problems, helping to estab- 
lish mobile health clinics, conducting soil utilization surveys, and planning 
a Pan-American festival and similar projects call on many subjects and a 
variety of sources for facts and develop many useful skills. 

C« Special types of instruction — the arts and handicrafts, music, health 
education, guided recreation, homemaking, agriculture, shopwork, and 
others of the newer cultural and vocational subjects — are now being 
provided in the smaller schools without prohibitive costs. 

The chief requisite is for teachers trained professionally with the expecta- 
tion of making the rural school and the rural community their lifetime job 
— teachers who are resourceful, have an interest in the arts and crafts, can 
supervise playground and community recreation, know how to relate the 
elementary child’s education to home and community life, like the country 
and country people, and like teaching. The number of such master teach- 
ers in the rural schools is small but can be increased thru better salaries, 
better training, and better supervision. And even when such master rural 
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teachers are employed by more rural communities many special teachers 
and supervisors will be needed to help teach music, painting, woodwork, 
farm shopwork, physical education, homemaking, agriculture, and other 
special fields. These can be provided thru supervised correspondence study 
or itinerant teachers discussed in a later section, or thru hiring teachers 
who are skilful in organizing the work on an alternate year basis and in 
grouping grades, thus affording time for these special subjects. Sometimes 
the teachers can secure help in specialized fields from skilled persons living 
in local or nearby communities. 

A small school can have a rich program. Many are getting it by the 
means just mentioned. Thru these means the future will see more subjects 
added efficiently and the cost kept within the possible budgets of the com- 
munities concerned. 

» 

D. To enrich the offerings of the small high school, leaders in this field 
have successfully experimented with alternation of courses, circuit teachers, 
supervised correspondence courses, individualized units for sdf-instruct ; on, 
mobile shop and laboratory units, and the like. 

Carefully devised plans for using these departures from the traditional 
can at one and the same time keep rural secondary education close to the 
people and open up to rural youth educational opportunities in the mani- 
fold aspects of modern life. 

The rural high school employing a small staff, say four teachers or 
fewer, cannot hope to follow the traditional procedures and at the same 
time provide the various types of training needed by youth now attending 
such schools. All communities insist that every high school shall keep the 
road to the college open to all those who aspire to this level of education; 
all want the high school to provide a broad general education; those con- 
cerned with improving rural life want these schools to provide special 
training in agriculture, in homemaking, and in community effectiveness; 
and those who have studied the statistics showing that large numbers of 
rural youth must go to the cities as adults are urging that these schools 
provide commerce and trade courses and other technical training so that 
those leaving the farms will be able to compete effectively with their dty 
cousins for a place in the industries. 

A small high school does reasonably well if it can recruit a staff with 
sufficient specialized training to teach effectively each of the nine to 
twelve subjects required for high-school graduation. And, even if such a 
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staff were able to teach reasonably well an additional number of electives, 
the small schools would usually lack the special laboratories, typewriters, 
machinery, and other facilities to enable them to teach such courses effec- 
tively. Since parents insist that every high school must provide an open 
door to the college, these factors compel the small school to devise special 
procedures or to limit its offerings to college preparation, despite the fact 
that few of its products will aspire to this level of education. 

Thru the use of well-selected and supervised correspondence courses, 
workbooks, and self-instructional lesson contracts, one teacher can direct 
the study and progress of several students pursuing a large variety of 
subjects. To be sure, such devices to be effective must be carefully con- 
structed, with a view both to the accuracy and completeness of the content 
and to the vitality of the instructional methods. Correspondence courses 
on the high-school level are now available at reasonable prices from a 
large number of universities and colleges. In a number of states, state 
departments of education provide guidance and encouragement in con- 
nection with such courses. All work done by correspondence should be 
carefully supervised and become an integral part of the school’s program. 
All costs involved in providing instruction of this type should be defrayed 
by the schoolboards and not levied against the students pursuing this 
form of instruction. Other things being equal, those courses for which 
the smallest number of pupils enrol should be provided thru correspond- 
ence study. These will usually be found to be chiefly those needed by 
juniors and seniors for college entrance. 

Courses devised for correspondence study, as well as soundly conceived 
workbooks, can be used by the teachers to provide individualized instruc- 
tion to students who desire training in fields in which it is not feasible in 
small high schools to offer such courses in organized classes. By this 
procedure several students can pursue their studies in unrelated fields at 
appointed hours and under the supervision of a teacher who should be a 
regular staff member, but not necessarily a specialist in the subject she 
supervises. Each student pursues his study at his own speed, but always 
with the careful guidance of his supervisor at points where he needs help. 
Testing methods and procedures to measure the progress of the student 
and to evaluate the credits earned must, of course, be carefully worked out 
and safeguarded. 

The plan for broadening and enriching the curriculum of the small 
high school which involves the least departure from traditional classroom 
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Upe of teaching is the use of circuit teachers, or the joint employment 
o\ ;v,«j or more small schools of teachers with special training in the fields 
to be taught. Many schools provide a high quality of instruction and a 
wide %ar:et\ of subjects thru the employment of such teachers. One of 
the most desirable aspects of such a plan is that it is flexible enough to fit 
almost every conceivable situation. Such teachers are shared by the schools 
in proportion to the funds each school agrees to invest; teaching schedules 
are arranged by equitably dividing the time on the basis of parts of the 
school day, the school week, the school month, or the school year. Since 
there is no good educational reason for adhering slavishly to daily teach- 
ing schedules of thirty to fifty minutes, the teacher and pupil programs 
are adjusted to such factors as advantageous use of teacher time, travel 
costs and distances, available classrooms and equipment. 

The work of such circuit teachers, or other persons trained to provide 
special services, is sometimes made more effective and the cost kept to a 
minimum thru the use of mobile classroom units fitted with especially 
needed equipment. Such units mounted on motor trucks can readily be 
moved from school to school. They may consist of mobile farm and other 
types of shops, of various types of mobile laboratory setups, of mobile 
health clinics, of special mobile exhibits, of bookmobiles, of trucks fitted 
for band or orchestra purposes or with movie projectors. 

While the special plans and procedures to enrich the curriculum here 
described have been most widely used by the rural high schools, with slight 
modifications they also hold equal promise for improving the work and 
activities of the rural elementary schools. 

Where feasible, and where the major educational interests of the children 
will not suffer, the smallest high schools should, of course, be consolidated. 
This may sometimes call for dormitory facilities as well as for an extensive 
pupil transportation program. But the replacement of the small schools 
with large alone will not serve the high-school needs of rural children. 
The work of these schools must be geared to rural life problems. 

E. Instructional materials for rural schools should be rich and varied. 

They should be constructed and selected for their usefulness to rural 
children. Under the leadership of resourceful teachers the rural com- 
munities can supply teaching aids which make up some of the lacks of 
the rural environment. 

Books can supply vicariously some of the experiences country life fails 
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to give. Radio programs can be used to bring into the classroom promi- 
nent personalities and new interests the children would not otherwise 
experience; phonograph records, made for use in one- and two-teacher 
schools, can bring to these small schools the recordings of life activities 
anywhere. Thru these devices rural children can experience great dramas, 
music, reading of poetry, choral speaking, story telling. Visual materials 
such as drawings, pictures, maps, charts, film strips, and motion pictures 
are helpful beyond words to good teaching. All of these teaching aids are 
now available in abundance and at comparatively small costs. State and 
county repositories and plans for circulating these materials are doing 
much to help supply the instructional needs of the rural schools. 

With the aid of foundation grants several states are developing school 
materials designed to help rural children understand and use their environ- 
ments for better living. Among these are readers and other textbooks 
which contain suggestions to students for taking part in community 
activities, stories about raising goats or chickens, directions on producing 
and canning food to improve the diet, and instructions for planting grass 
to protect and conserve the soil. Bulletins and low-cost books designed to 
help children better to understand real life problems, written in child lan- 
guage, and vitalized by pictures and activities, and interesting to rural 
children are gready needed in rural communities. 

F. Since half the young people bom on farms will have to find jobs 
elsewhere, rural children need guidance to solve educational and voca- 
tional difficulties which the rural environment often imposes. In preparing 
themselves for life, rural youth need help from counselors who not only 
know the kinds of occupations that are open in rural communities, but 
who also are specially skilled and trained for guiding young people with 
rural background into jobs and ways of life new to them. 

In the elementary school, the well trained rural teacher is counselor as 
well as teacher, and if she does her job well as a teacher she has covered 
her job as counselor. This means that she sees the child always in relation 
to all the problems that affect his development, not to his curriculum 
problems only. It means helping belligerent John find the hobby or special 
job he needs to win the regard of his fellows. It means getting Mary who 
is shy to take part in a music recital or to join a 4-H club, and turning the 
interests of Jane, a born “joiner,” to productive activities. Guidance can 
be furthered thru young citizens’ leagues, community projects, science or 
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art clubs, handicraft groups, school newspapers, excursions to industries 
and other points of interest, and playground games and activities. 

Thru the use of books, guided reading, tryout courses, special projects, 
and a hundred other experiences, children must be guided to explore and 
train their special interests and talents, in both grade and high school. In 
all of these the teachers can be helpful, but many of them have had little 
experience in the problems and complexities of our social and economic 
life. They therefore need the assistance of trained guidance specialists who 
can become thoroly familiar with the major employment or other voca- 
tional opportunities available, who can administer and correctly interpret 
various types of tests, who can arrange cooperative training programs with 
local and urban industries, and who can help rural youth to prepare for 
and get started in occupations suited to their needs. Such specialists can 
seldom be provided by a single rural school. But, by employing such a 
person on a regional or county basis or by other cooperative arrangement, 
several rural schools can share the costs of providing such special guidance 
services. 

a 

G. Every course of the rural school should contribute to sound knowl- 
edge and habits relating to. healthful living. But, more than that, the 
school should provide medical and dental services designed to prevent 
the spread of disease and to reveal and remedy health defects. 

Despite the fact that rural children enjoy the benefits of sunshine and 
fresh air, they tend to develop into adults with poorer health and more 
physical defects than city children. This is due not only to sparsity of 
medical, dental, and hospital services in rural communities, but also to 
defective habits of nutrition and poor provisions in home and school 
sanitation. 

To build healthy bodies and to prevent injuries to normal growth and 
development, rural children and their parents need much more assistance 
from the schools than they have thus far received. Such a program would 
pay high dividends not only in the conservation of child life but also in 
the greater effectiveness of education. Sick and underpar children cannot 
fully benefit from the services of the schools. 

Some comities now employ county nurses who not only help rural 
teachers to apply simple preventive measures and first aid but also ' visit 
the schools, both periodically and on call, to examine the children and to 
send those needing attention to the doctor’s or the dentist’s office. But 
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the employment of a nurse is not enough. From time to time every child 
in school should have a complete physical examination. Those needing 
remedial treatment should then receive such services, paid for either by 
the schools, by the parents, or both. To provide such examinations and 
treatment either the county or the individual schools enter into contracts 
with doctors and dentists for specified programs of service. Some counties 
assist in this process thru the use of mobile clinics, special health weeks or 
plans, or sustained, countywide programs. 

H. Rural children and adults need more library services. Every rural 
community must consider how satisfactory services may be obtained. 

Children and young people in country schools want books to meet the 
varied needs of modern rural life. The small drab shelf of old textbooks 
and outdated material in some schools can no longer be tolerated. Rural 
children should have many books available in order that they may choose 
their reading in terms of their interests and abilities. Only thru library 
services as carefully planned as those for city children, providing a wealth 
of books, pamphlets, flat pictures, films, recordings, and other materials, 
can the individual needs of rural children be met. 

Adults, too, need more library services and materials — more magazines, 
farm and home journals, books, and films of many kinds. For their 
moments of increased leisure they want humor, poetry, biography, and 
fiction. They want to be informed on domestic and foreign events. They 
want to discuss farm and social problems, child care, rural education, and 
health. They want annotated lists of pamphlets and books that will help 
them find facts and ideas to make their life in the country better. 

Fifty-seven percent of the rural people are still entirely without public 
library services; 600 counties have no public libraries within their borders. 
The problem of providing library services of the type needed by both 
country children and adults can be solved but its solution will necessitate 
close cooperation by library, school, and lay leaders — local, county, and 
state. Large unit public libraries, with branches, stations, and bookmobiles 
sufficient to cover all parts of the area to be served, and organized on a 
county or regional basis, seem to hold the greatest promise of providing the 
library services needed by both the children and the adults living in the 
country. Many rural communities now receive services from public 
libraries of cities or towns but these arrangements usually do not achieve 
complete coverage, leaving many rural communities and schools without 
adequate library services. 
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Rural schools Increasingly obtain library services essential for their 
programs by contracting for them with county, regional, or public libraries. 
They are thus able to obtain such services much more economically and 
effectively than is possible if individual schools, especially the small ones, 
attempt to work out effective library programs. In some rural areas, county 
school libraries with professionally trained library personnel, a wide variety 
of materials, and bookmobiles to supplement local school resources have 
worked out satisfactorily for the school program; in others two or more 
schools pool their library funds and cooperate jointly to have better library 
facilities. Some local school libraries make their facilities available for 
community use insofar as their resources can meet adult needs. 

State and county school library supervisors and directors of state library 
agencies can do much to assist local schools and communities in working 
out sound library programs and in supplementing local services. These 
departments often develop package libraries which provide rural schools 
with supplementary materials not otherwise available. 

L In order that they may more effectively teach and provide oppor- 
tunities for the practice of sound habits of nutrition, as well as train in 
many other things relating to food selection, production, preparation, and 
consumption, every rural school should develop and maintain a school 
lunch program organized to suit its needs. 

Such a program is especially needed in rural schools because the grow- 
ing distances between home and school prevent rural children from going 
home for the noon meal, because rural diets tend to lack variety and 
balance, and because farm folk tend to eat their major meal at noon 
while the children are away in school. Moreover, many rural children 
have very little opportunity at home or in groups to learn the basic prin- 
ciples of properly preparing and serving foods or the niceties of eating 
in company. 

Many plans for serving school lunches have been worked out to meet 
the needs peculiar to rural communities. In some of the smaller schools 
the teachers and the older girls prepare a single hot dish to supplement 
the package lunch. In some the mothers agree to divide the task of going 
to the school daily to serve the lunch, the food being prepared either in 
the homes or at the school; in others one or more women are especially 
employed for this purpose. Some communities have developed central 
kitchens, delivering the prepared foods to several small schools in trucks 
fitted for the purpose. 
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Some lunch programs plan to purchase the food needed, others depend 
upon donations, and some get their food from both sources. During the 
last few \ears there has been a growing tendency to plan well in advance 
what food will be needed and then arrange with the children and the 
parents to grow what is needed in either home or school gardens. Such a 
plan also usually covers cooperative projects for canning and storing the 
food for winter use. In recent years the federal government has furnished 
funds to help the schools to provide school lunch foods; such funds would 
more frequently achieve results if they could also be used to help supply 
equipment and trained leadership. 

Lunch facilities for the larger rural schools are provided by fitting up 
a lunchroom in an available empty room or in a separate building erected 
for the purpose. In the smaller schools, lunchrooms are sometimes pro- 
vided in available basements or constructed for the purpose. Some of the 
one-room schools are constructing small, compact kitchen units on wheels, 
which are equipped with all the essential cooking and serving facilities, 
and which can be rolled into a corner out of the way when not in use. 

J. The school’s service to rural children is not complete until adequate 
provisions are made for the educational development of exceptional 
children — children who thru heredity, thru neglect, thru accident, 01 
thru other causes cannot normally benefit from the regular program 
and processes. 

No statistics of the number of such children living in rural communities 
are available. But it is believed that the proportions are fully as high as, if 
not higher than, in the cities. Estimates for the nation indicate that 2 
percent of all children of school age are mentally retarded; 1 to 2. percent 
have serious speech defects; 1.5 percent have seriously lowered vitality due 
to cardiac, respiratory, or other conditions; 1.5 percent are deaf or hard-of- 
hearing; 1 percent suffer from orthopedic or other crippling defects; and 
oa percent are blind or have only partial sight. To these must be added the 
socially maladjusted children now unhappily growing in number. Taking 
all of these together, it is estimated that some 10 percent of the children 
of school age must be provided with special educational opportunities if 
they are to become social assets rather than liabilities. 

Rural teachers want to help these children, but for the most part they 
have not had the training to recognize or provide for their needs. The best 
solution thus far found is to employ on a county or regional basis one or 
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more specialists trained and experienced to help the teachers, the parents, 
and the children themselves to cope with their exceptional problems; the 
use of visiting teachers is growing. In some cases simple and readily avail- 
able remedies are at hand; usually the children are best off in their own 
homes and communities, but when some of them need residential school 
care the parents need guidance on how and where to make arrangements. 

K. Rural-school problems are so complex and of such significance to the 
welfare of the nation that they should receive more equitable amounts of 
study, help, and leadership from national, state, and local governments 
and from other organizations and agencies concerned with the improve- 
ment of public instruction. 

The large schools and the urban school systems have for years received 
disproportionate amounts of attention from the councils, the committees, 
the conferences, and the research projects sponsored by federal, state, and 
other educational agencies and organizations. Too often it has been for- 
gotten that in the aggregate the rural centers of less than 2500 population 
have 83 percent of all the schools, employ 52 percent of all* the teaching 
staffs, and are responsible for nearly 50 percent of all the children. More 
study should be given to the problems of rural education and special 
efforts made to help solve these problems by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the state departments of education, the universities and teachers colleges, 
the great educational associations, and private foundations with funds to 
aid worthy rural-school projects. If all these organizations and agencies 
would make it an undeviating policy to either provide as a part of their 
staffs special divisions or specialists competent to deal effectively with the 
peculiar needs of these schools, or definitely see to it that in all their pro- 
grams and activities the claims of the rural schools are adequately repre- 
sented, an important step forward will have been taken. 

The greatest leadership need of rural communities is for one or more 
county supervisors trained for their work and devoting full time to the 
task of improving the rural schools. It is too much to expect the instruc- 
tional program and the special educational services needed by the rural 
schools to show much improvement as long as the lowest paid, beginning 
teachers are employed in the rural schools and thrown entirely upon their 
own resources. Master teachers or supervisors are desperately needed to 
give inspiration and guidance to rural teachers, to help bring out their 
strong points and overcome their weaknesses, and to organize and provide 
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leadership to programs which will help both the teachers and the parents 
to understand and solve the educational problems of rural communities. 

b \rto\' morgkn. Chairman 
Head, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Recorders: 

WALTER h. gu'mxitz, Senior Specialist in 
Rural Education Problems, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

effie bathuest, Supervisor, Inter-Ameri- 
can Teacher Education Project, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 



Report of Group IX 

PAYING FOR RURAL EDUCATION 


T he rvrkl are is are the youth reservoirs of the nation. Birth-rates 
in the rural areas thruout the nation are higher than in the urban 
areas. During recent years this difference in birth-rates has been 
increasing until farm adults on the average have 70 percent more children 
to rear and educate than do urban adults. Urban adults do not have suf- 
ficient children to maintain present urban population. Therefore, the 
population of the nation would decline if it were not for the rural areas 
which constitute its youth reservoir. 

A large proportion of the children now living and being educated in 
rural areas will move to urban communities and contribute to their sup- 
port. Approximately 50 percent of the children now living on farms will 
probably move to city communities. Most of these persons will be educated, 
in part at least, in rural areas and largely at the expense of rural areas. In 
general, rural communities are, therefore, taxing themselves not only to 
educate their own future citizens but also to educate many of those who 
will live in and contribute to the prosperity of cities. 

The problem of providing adequate financial support for rural schools 
is made more difficult by many factors, among which are sparse population 
and educational deficiencies which have accumulated from the past. In 
practically all rural communities the development of satisfactory schools 
requires transportation of pupils, and transportation adds to the expense 
of education. Moreover, even with transportation, many of the schools 
must continue to be small because of factors such as sparse population 
and poor roads. Small schools are relatively much more expensive to main- 
tain than large schools. It is almost impossible to assure satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunities in small schools even at a relatively high cost per pupil. 
Furthermore, most rural communities have been handicapped by limited 
support for many years, with the result that buildings and equipment 
are inadequate, teachers are poorly trained, and many other disadvantages 
are encountered. To overcome these accumulated difficulties will require 
an additional outlay of money which would be unnecessary if rural schools 
had had adequate financial support in the past. 

Rural areas are in general less able to support an adequate financial 
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program than urban areas. The per capita income of farmers for many 
years has been much less than that of the nontarm population. While the 
farm population represents nearly one-fourth of the total population, the 
income of the farm population over a period of years constitutes only 
about one-tenth of the total. Also, there has been an increasing tendency 
for taxable wealth to be concentrated in urban areas. Rural areas are thus 
less able to support a satisfactory educational program than urban areas. 
The task of providing support for an adequate current educational pro- 
gram, plus money outlay to overcome the accumulated deficiencies, con- 
stitutes an almost unsurmountable obstacle for rural areas. Almost without 
exception, the districts and states least able to support their own schools 
are putting forth greater effort to do so in terms of their economic resources. 

The planning of a program for financing rural schools must take into 
consideration potential resources as well as immediate resources. The exist- 
ing economic values on which taxes are based in many rural areas are on 
the decline. Uncontrolled erosion and unwise farming methods are 
operating to deplete soil fertility in many places. Removal of forests, coal, 
clay, and other natural values from the land tends to reduce taxable wealth 
and income-producing power. Thus, the taxpaying weakness of some 
rural areas is progressive. A sound taxing plan for education in such 
regions would encourage development of rural economic resources rather 
than tend to reduce those resources. Good rural schools will make for 
more intelligent conservation and use of natural values in the land, thus 
making for a gradual increase in the taxpaying ability of rural areas. 

There are many inequalities in educational opportunities in rural areas 
of different types which need to be overcome. Rural areas vary greatly 
among themselves in ability to support a satisfactory educational program. 
Some of the more favored areas have as much wealth per pupil as many 
urban communities and in some cases more. Others have such limited 
wealth that they cannot support a satisfactory educational program. 

The development of programs to insure more adequate financing of 
education in rural areas will pay substantial dividends to urban com- 
munities, and to the state and nation at large, as well as to the rural com- 
munities. Some of the major urban problems of recent years have arisen 
because of the limited educational opportunities obtained by their citizens 
in the rural communities from which they came. During the depression, 
many of the persons on the relief rolls of cities were persons of rural origin 
who had limited education. The problems of assuring a functioning 
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democratic government, of providing for national defense and the com- 
mon welfare, are made more difficult because of the inadequate educational 
opportunities now provided for many children. During the present war 
emergency, serious handicaps have been encountered because of the 
limited training of many persons critically needed in industries and the 
armed forces. Provision of more adequate educational facilities for all 
will greatly promote the welfare not only of rural but also of urban com- 
munities and of the entire nation. 

A. Each state should assist in establishing a program of education and 
of financial support which will assure a maximum of economy and ef- 
ficiency in the operation of all schools. 

The state cannot afford to subsidize educational programs which are 
needlessly expensive. Leaders in each state should be interested in seeing 
that a program is developed which will assure the provision of needed 
services for all with a maximum of economy and efficiency. 

The organization of larger local school administrative units is essential 
in many areas to assure maximum economy and efficiency in the operation 
of the schools. In many states some local school administrative units are 
so small that needed educational services could not be provided even at 
prohibitive costs. The state should be interested in helping work out a 
program which will involve the establishment of local school administra- 
tive units of more adequate size as a basis for proper support for all schools. 

B. The state should guarantee an adequate minimum program of 
education for all its children and youth, regardless of residence or place 
of birth. 

Many states have not yet defined an adequate minimum program of 
education. Most of them have established certain characteristics or certain 
phases of an adequate program but have failed to face all aspects of the 
problem. An adequate minimum program of education should include all 
services and facilities needed for the proper education of all children and 
youth. A satisfactory basis for assuring that these opportunities will be 
provided in all communities can be established only if the state prescribes 
minimum standards which must be met in the way of school plant equip- 
ment, transportation, teachers, and instructional supplies. These steps can 
and should be taken by the state without interfering with or limiting the 
exercise of local initiative. 
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C. To assure that minimum standards can be observed, a program of 
financial support adequate to meet the needs of all communities must be 
planned and put into operation in each state. 

Communities with limited financial resources cannot meet prescribed 
minimum standards unless they receive sufficient state funds. This means 
that a comprehensive system of school support must be developed which 
will provide for determining both the cost of a satisfactory minimum 
educational program in all communities and the resources available to 
meet this cost, and which will assure that the funds needed for an adequate 
school program in each community will actually be available. 

D. In many instances the state system of taxation will need to be revised 
if adequate educational facilities are to be assured for all rural com- 
munities. 

The property tax remains the chief source of school revenue in many 
states and communities. Experience during recent years has demonstrated 
the fact that the property tax is no longer adequate to support a satisfactory 
program of education. A democratic policy of taxation calls for all tax- 
payers within the state to carry an equitable portion of the burden of 
school support. This cannot be done so long as support of schools rests on 
the shoulders of the local property owners. Moreover, in many states 
inequities exist in the assessment of property and the collection of taxes. 
Not only should plans be made for overcoming these inequities, but also 
a program should be developed for assuring adequate support from 
sources which can be depended upon to supplement and to some extent 
replace the property tax. 

E. An adequate program of financial support must provide for in- 
cluding and paying for all mini m um essentials. 

A program cannot be considered satisfactory if the state provides only 
for helping to meet teachers’ salaries or for helping to finance certain 
other aspects of the program. Satisfactory buildings, equipment, and trans- 
portation are just as essential for rural areas as are adequate teachers’ 
salaries. All essential needs should be recognized and the program of 
support should be so developed as to assure that all of these needs will 
be met. 

Provision should be made for maintaining a balanced program. Too 
large a proportion of the total has often been devoted to buildings or to 
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some other phase of the program. The ratio between the amounts needed 
for transportation, buildings, teachers' salaries, and other aspects of the 
program will vary somewhat from community to community, but a 
desirable ratio can be readily determined and should be established in each 
state. Moreover, a provision should be made in the program for assuring 
that a proper balance is maintained at all times. If this is not done, some 
phases of the program, sooner or later, are almost certain to be neglected 
or overemphasized. 

F. The plan which is developed should avoid providing financial re- 
wards from the state for the lessening of local effort or for perpetuating 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

In establishing a state plan for financing education, it is easy to include, 
without intending to do so, some provisions which will reward the pre- 
servation of status quo in education. For example, units for high schools 
may be weighed more heavily than necessary in proportion to units for 
elementary schools, particularly when present practice in areas with small 
high schools is used as a criterion. The units for small schools may be 
weighed in such a manner as to provide more funds for administrative 
units which continue small schools regardless of the need for consolida- 
tion. Provision may be made for granting aid on the basis of existing 
schools without recognizing the need for additional funds for transporta- 
tion as larger schools are developed. In fact, many other similar factors 
must be considered in developing a program of state aid which avoids 
providing rewards for the continuation of conditions beyond the period 
when they can be justified* 

G. The plan of financial support should provide for determining the 
cost of a satisfactory minimum program on an objective and uniform 
basis* 

Among the essential steps in determining the cost of a satisfactory and 
comprehensive program for each local school administrative unit are the 
following: 

/, Adequate provision should be made for salaries of properly qualified 
teachers . The number of instructional units should be based on the number 
of pupils attending schools of various sizes and types. The amount re- 
quired to assure adequate salaries of properly qualified teachers in terms 
of levels of training will also need to be determined. The amount which 
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can be included in the minimum or foundation program for salaries of 
teachers can then be ascertained objectively by multiplying the number of 
instructional units allowable by the amount included in the program for 
salaries of teachers based on training. This amount should be permitted 
to be included in the program only if the local school administrative unit 
submits evidence to show that the entire sum will be used for salaries. 
There should be no leeway for permitting any funds calculated as needed 
in the salary part of the program to be used for any other phase of the 
program. 

2. The amount needed for transportation should be based largely on the 
density of transported population , the transportation load, and the cost of 
providing adequate and safe transportation facilities . The amount needed 
for transportation can be determined by taking into consideration the 
number of pupils transported, the area served by transportation, and the 
cost of providing adequate and safe transportation facilities. Provision, of 
course, will need to be made for additional transportation in areas where 
consolidation has not been brought about. Such a formula for determining 
the amount needed for transportation will be based on objective factors 
not subject to control by local boards and will recognize needs for trans- 
porting additional pupils as further consolidation is effected. Any formula 
for determining the cost of transportation should avoid including items 
subject to direct control by local boards such as size of buses and locations 
of routes. Furthermore, it should be obvious that any plan for allowing 
the same amount per pupil for transportation in each local school adminis- 
trative unit, regardless of density of transported population, would be 
unfair and inequitable. 

3. The amount included in the program for current expense other than 
teacher / salaries and transportation should in general be proportionate to 
the number of instruction units in each administrative unit of adequate 
size . Unless provision is made in the state aid formula for calculating the 
amount needed for instructional supplies, maintenance, and libraries, many 
communities are certain to be handicapped because of limited funds which 
are available for these purposes. It has sometimes been assumed that in- 
cluding only teachers* salaries and transportation will meet the basic needs. 
The evidence indicates, however, that such an assumption is contrary to 
fact. The amount needed for current expense other than teachers* salaries 
and transportation should be proportionate to the number and value of 
instructional units for teachers’ salaries. 
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4 • Determination of the amount needed for capital outlay and debt 
sen ices is just as essential as any other phase of the program . These items 
are now commonly omitted from state programs. To require local match- 
ing of such funds, as has been the policy in connection with a number of 
federal and state aid programs, is unfair to the poorer communities. The 
fair plan is to include in the foundation or minimum program the amount 
needed for capital outlay or debt service by using a percentage of the num- 
ber of instruction units multiplied by the value of the instruction unit. 

5. The total cost determined as outlined in 1, 2, 3, and 4 above mil con- 
stitute the cost of the minimum or foundation program in each local school 
administrative unit . The cost of this program should be determined on 
this objective basis, regardless of whether the administrative unit is rural 
or urban. Cost-of-living adjustments may be introduced into the formula 
in some states, but usually such adjustments will not be necessary because 
of the great difficulty in obtaining qualified teachers for rural communities 
and the greater yield per pupil in urban communities from supplementary 
local tax levies not considered in the minimum program. 

H. Local funds available to the local school administrative unit to meet 
the cost of the minimum program should also be determined on an objec- 
tive and uniform basis. 

The funds which are or should be available in each local school ad- 
ministrative unit toward meeting the cost of the minimum or foundation 
program should be determined by including any state and federal funds 
apportioned to the unit on some other basis, and adding to these any 
local funds which are uniformly available, including the yield from a local 
uniform millage levy. In states in which the property tax assessments are 
not uniform, it will be necessary, instead of applying a millage levy directly 
to the assessed valuation, to determine an index of financial ability. Apply- 
ing such an index will prevent local school units from reducing their 
assessed valuation and making the state subsidize such reductions. The 
plan of using the index of financial ability to measure the funds which 
should be available from local uniform millage levies has been in suc- 
cessful operation in at least one state for several years and will undoubtedly 
be needed in others. 

L When local funds are insufficient to meet the cost of the minimiur 
program, the state should provide the additional funds. 
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This plan should be applied in urban and rural communities alike. It 
will assure all local school administrative units of adequate size the neces- 
sary funds to support a satisfactory minimum or foundation program and 
will tend to encourage economy and efficiency. If this plan is applied in 
urban and rural communities alike, it will mean that the resources of the 
state are used to assure the provision of desirable educational opportunities 
for all the children of the state, regardless of residence or place of birth. 

J. Provision should be made in the program for each local school unit 
to have some leeway for additional financial support beyond the funds 
considered available to meet the cost of the minimum program which 
is established. 

Unless this step is taken, communities will be restricted to the minimum 
program established by the state. Such a restriction would be inadvisable. 
A reasonable millage leeway should, therefore, be left to all communities. 
This would mean that the urban communities and the more wealthy 
rural communities will still have some advantage over the less wealthy 
communities because the return per pupil from such local levies will be 
greater in those communities. The objective, however, should be to assure 
an adequate minimum education for all children rather than to limit all 
children in the several communities to this minimum. 

K. The federal government should adopt a permanent policy of financial 
assistance to the states in financing public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Considerations of national safety and welfare make imperative the 
extension of appropriate educational opportunities to all children and 
youth. War has shown the dangers that rise from inadequate education. 
The manpower loss due to educational deficiencies might, under slightly 
different circumstances, have spelled calamity. Increased literacy, increased 
technical skills, and reinforced loyalties might at some future time be the 
margin of victory or the means of averting war. The problems of peace, 
no less than those of war, demand a higher level of education for all our 
people. 

The national stake in education and the inability of some states to sup- 
port an adequate educational program for all children point to the neces- 
sity for federal aid. A number of states are not able to provide a satisfactory 
minimum of education for all their children. Certain states have a tax- 
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pa}ing ability cnl\ about one-sixth as much per child as that of other 
states. Mam states, in most cases predominantly rural, are now making 
a greater effort to support their schools than many of the wealthy states 
and yet are able to offer only meager educational opportunities. The fed- 
eral government must assist the states financially in supporting their 
schools if all children are to have education in keeping with the national 
welfare. 

While facts cited above may seem to indicate that the federal govern- 
ment shouldparticipate in the general support of elementary and secondary 
schools only in those states with insufficient economic resources to support 
without undue hardships an acceptable minimum program of educational 
opportunity, there are also good and valid arguments that the federal 
government should bear a part of the cost of maintaining public schools 
thruout the nation. All children and youth born in this country are citi- 
zens of the nation as well as citizens of their respective states, and it seems 
to be a fair proposition that the nation should share in the cost of their 
education. The high degree of mobility of population, about 25 percent 
of the population in peacetime living in states other than those of their 
birth, indicates a national interest in education of all children. Further- 
more, in times of emergency such as the one produced by the present war 
there is ample justification for national aid to the states to make the neces- 
sary financial adjustments, especially in teachers’ salaries, to enable the 
schools to meet the changed conditions. 

Nevertheless, the primary need is for federal aid to equalize more nearly 
the financial resources of the several states to support schools. For the most 
part the states in greatest need of federal aid are those that have the highest 
percentages of rural population. 

L. Any program of federal support for education should recognize 
the fact that the control of education is a function of the state and not 
of the federal government. 

Federal funds for support of education should be apportioned to the 
states for use by the states in providing support for their educational pro- 
grams. The federal government should not at any time undertake to 
determine in detail the procedures which are to be used by the states in 
expending these funds. 

The policies followed by the federal government during recent years in 
providing funds thru non-educational federal agencies for specific aspects 
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of education have not been satisfactory. In some instances, such as the 
NY A, the federal policy has tended to result in the development of federal- 
ized educational programs. Many of the non-educational agencies have 
not understood the educational programs of the states and, therefore, have 
ignored certain basic principles of relationships. Piecemeal grants for 
specific aspects of education distort the educational program. 

Federal funds should be distributed to the state on the basis of an ob- 
jective formula for the purpose of further equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities. Apportionment of federal funds on the basis of ‘an objective 
formula will assure a fair and equitable distribution of these funds with- 
out the danger of undesirable federal controls. The formula should provide 
for the apportionment of funds on the basis of objectively determined 
needs in the respective states and should not require matching unless 
such matching is in inverse ratio to the ability of the states to support an 
educational program. 

The funds should be apportioned thru the U. S. Office of Education to 
the respective state departments of education which in turn should appor- 
tion the funds to local school units in accordance with the laws of the 
state affected. 

e. b. Norton, Chairman 

State Superintendent of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Recorders: 

edgar l. morphet, Director, Administra- 
tion and Finance, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Leslie l. chisholm, Associate Professor 
of Education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 



Report of Group X 

RURAL EDUCATION IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF DEMOCRACY 

T he structure and function of democracy in the United States of 
America provide for representative forms of government subject 
to popular control. Every citizen has the right and obligation to 
share in the operation of his government — local, state, and national. This 
sharing includes the electing and recalling of those who make its laws, 
standing for office, taking part in administration, conforming to and re- 
specting democratic authority. A primary requisite for each citizen is a 
knowledge and understanding of the form and operation of government 
under which he lives and a recognition and acceptance of his personal 
responsibility in the selection, election, and guidance of his representatives 
in government. 

A. A democratic society must make effective use of all its human and 
material resources. 

This is possible only when all its people understand, participate in, and 
exercise intelligent direction of the society in which they live. It is impera- 
tive for the mutual welfare of the democratic society and the individual 
to provide equal opportunities for adequate education for all its citizens 
and their children. 

American democracy evolved in a nation predominantly rural. The 
maintenance and development of that ideal require the intelligent partici- 
pation of rural-minded folk. The rural school must concern itself with the 
experience of rural folk in living and working together, both in and out 
of school. Such experience is as important in developing political and 
ethical ideals as is formal class instruction. 

The perpetuation of democracy rests upon willing acceptance of re- 
sponsibility and upon the personal and group integrity of its citizens. 
Moral principles governing human relationship which rightfully begin in 
the home should be continued in the primary and secondary school to in- 
sure citizenship imbued with integrity of purpose and character. 

B. The United States of America “grew up” from a simple agricultural 
society to a highly complex industrial-agricultural society. 

[205] 
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The basic structure of our derm scrjc*. was forged by farmers and small- 
town people who sought the means to protect and insure the right of 
every individual to be heard in the legislative halls and courts of the nation. 
Government then was close to the people, and their participation in it 
was of first concern. In this period farmers made up nine-tenths of the 
total population. 

Rural people are still the “cradle" of the nation, tho now more than 
half the people live in urban areas. The most important product of rural 
areas, to both urban and rural people, is the child. But for the natural in- 
crease of population in rural areas, urban areas would now be static or de- 
creasing in population. “The population of the United States migrates 
both to cities from farms and to farms from cities.” 1 The long-time trend 
is a net migration from farms to cities. The quality of the education of the 
citizens and prospective citizens in rural areas is of vital concern to the 
whole of society because of the mobility of our population. 

In three generations 8 o percent of the total population will be direct 
descendants of those now living on farms in the United States. 2 3 Thus, 
many of those who will be the leaders and citizens of our nation will be 
given their understanding and appreciation of democracy in educational 
institutions in rural areas. 

C. The traditional pattern of rural life is a family unit on a farm, ti ll i ng 
the soil it owns, taking pride in all it surveys. This family unit, inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining, has for generations been the very lifeblood 
and backbone of the American system. The extent to which it is yet 
maintained is the measure of much of the best in the American tradition 
and way of life.® 

In the structure and operation of democracy a primary objective is to 
achieve as complete self-government as possible — to leave to the people 
and their own organizations and institutions as much as possible of the 
means to earn a living and to live a good life. The assurance of equality 
of educational opportunity is essential if a high degree of self-government 


1 Reeves, Floyd W. “Postwar Adjustment.” Proceedings of the American Country Life 
Conference , April 1944. Champaign, 111 .: Garrard Press. 

2 Baker, O. E. “Distribution of the Population of the United States.” Annds of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 188: 271; November 1936. 

3 Dawson, Howard A. Contributions of Rural Life to National Well-Being . Address 
before the Great Lakes Conference on Rural Education, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, HI., 
February 1944. 
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and democratic leadership is to be achieved in the complex society in 
which we live. 

Modern science and invention have so increased the productivity of human 
effort that a higher general level of living is not only possible but essential to 
prosperity, . . . The character of the desires of the people who are deciding 
between the different kinds of goods and services, and the ways in which they 
will use their leisure time, will determine the quality of civilization which will 
be built upon the new foundations provided by science and invention, ... It 
is of the greatest importance to mankind that the conditions and goals of a 
higher civilization, rather than the economic gain of pressure groups, be kept 
in mind in the development of new desires for goods and services. ... In addi- 
tion to the native instincts which man has in common with other species of the 
animal kingdom are the desires and judgments based on education . 4 

The intermediate groups hold the balance of power in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political stresses between labor and capital, between radical 
and conservative. The largest intermediate groups, composed of those 
who labor and also control capital, who desire betterment but who cling 
to the good in the old, are among rural people. The intelligence and under- 
standing of these balance-of-power groups are of importance in the 
structure of democracy. Four agencies that reach these people most 
effectively are the press, radio, pulpit, and school. The school is basic for 
the effectiveness of the other three, and is the only one primarily con- 
cerned with developing the intelligence and understanding of the individ- 
uals composing these groups. 

D. Rural America needs a program of public education adapted to the 
experiences, environment, and needs of the people. 

Some of the characteristics of such a program are presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Since many rural children never go to high school, the elementary- 
school program should be enlarged to include effective information and 
experiences in health, homemaking, conservation, guidance, parent edu- 
cation, recreation, and practice in living and working with others. Such a 
program is possible and enhances rather than impairs the effectiveness of 
work in the mastery of the fundamental tools of learning. This is particu- 


4 Taylor, H. C. Pressure Groups with Reference to Their Effect on Consumption. Paper 
read before the meeting of the Home Economics Association, Chicago, HU June 22, xg 44. 
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larly important now since in many areas the formal education of rural 
children ends with the elementary school. 

The rural secondary school should offer a comprehensive program as 
broad and varied as the needs of rural boys and girls. Facilities must be 
provided so that all rural youth will receive a complete secondary 
education. 

Adult education must be a part of rural education in a democracy. One 
of its great values is to encourage home and community to play their 
rightful and important parts in effective rearing of children for living in 
a democracy. Adult education should be understood to mean the con- 
tinuing education of all adults. In-service training of teachers should be 
a part of the program of adult education. 

Living in a democracy is a year-round matter. Rural education should 
provide for a twelve-month program, not to increase the amount of formal 
class work, but to provide time for both teachers and pupils to make 
greater use of the more informal activities both of pupils and of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Education is not limited to the boundaries of school property or to the 
regular school staffs; it is the mutual concern of all thoughtful people in a 
democracy. Some educational growth may be secured best in the home, 
some in the church, and some in other important nonschool agencies and 
groups. The most efficient modern rural-school program seeks the co- 
operation and coordination of all agencies that have a contribution to 
make and encourages participation of capable local leadership. * 

Life in the rural community centers upon the home and form. This calls 
for instruction and experience in agriculture and homemaking on a per- 
sonal and practical basis. If adequate school funds and personnel cannot 
be provided by local and state authorities, the United States Government 
should be asked to supplement such funds to provide a program to in- 
clude this needed practical education on the elementary as well as the 
secondary level, acting thru existing state agencies. 

The dignity of agricultural pursuits must become more widely re- 
spected. Urbanism must not be pitted against ruralism, for each is de- 
pendent on the other. Neither agriculture, labor, nor industry can solve 
its own problems without giving due consideration to the problems of 
the others. 

Rural America has particular responsibility for the production of food 
and raw materials, not only for present use, but also continuing into the 
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future and to meet expanding rather than contracting needs. The con- 
servation and best use of land, forest, wild life, and water resources are of 
much concern to rural people. The effective fulfilment of this vital need 
for the maintenance of democratic national well-being is dependent on 
education, and can be best accomplished with the hearty participation of 
rural schools and other educational agencies. 

Health of the citizens of a democratic society is of prime concern. Since 
rural areas provide the major portion of the population of the future, the 
health practices and ideals of rural areas are of supreme importance. The 
work of rural schools can be made much more effective in the areas of 
nutrition, disease control, sanitation, mental health, and physical educa- 
tion, It must go beyond formal class instruction and be made to eventuate 
in more healthful rural communities. 

Guidance is of particular importance to rural youth, since they must 
choose between the urban and rural way of life as well as among voca- 
tions. It is of importance to rural welfare, since rural areas must not be 
stripped of their more able youth if a peasantry on the land is to be 
avoided. It is of equal importance to urban welfare that a continuing 
supply of capable people shall be coming in from the country, and that 
these people shall come to the cities with real understanding of and 
preparation for the life and work in urban communities. By the same 
token it is of vital importance that urban areas should provide urban 
youth with opportunity for guidance and preparation for living in rural 
areas. Efforts to provide effective occupational outlook services having due 
regard for the needs of rural youth should be encouraged. 

Vocational preparation is implied in guidance. Rural youth must have 
full access to preparation for such life work as may have been selected. 
This must include preparation in agriculture, home life, and cooperative 
effort, and for the vocations that many of them are to follow in urban 
places. 

E, Equality of educational opportunity for all American children and 
youth is a fundamental concept in American democracy. 

This concept has never been made a reality. Ail in all the most un- 
satisfactory conditions of educational opportunity have been in rural areas. 
Facts revealed in the addresses and other committee reports of this Con- 
ference forcefully substantiate these statements. 

The equalizing of educational opportunities is a responsibility of the 
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nation, of the several states, and of the thousands of American com- 
munities. Adequate financial support for schools must come from the na- 
tion, the state, and the community. Special attention must be given to the 
problems of minority and underprivileged groups wherever they are 
found. We feel it imperative, however, to point out that die ideal of 
equality of opportunity must be made operative in each individual class- 
room, each school, and each community. It will not be made operative 
unless the teachers,* school officials, and the citizens of the community 
seek to make it so. In altogether too many rural communities a social caste 
system operates to deny equal opportunities to the children of the least 
privileged families. 

One method of helping to make equality of educational opportunity a 
reality is thru adequate compulsory school attendance laws properly en- 
forced. 

The general acceptance of the idea that childhood is a period to be 
devoted to physical and intellectual development, and the elimination of 
the gainful employment of children in agriculture and industry, have re- 
sulted in the enactment of compulsory school attendance laws, the length- 
ening of public-school terms, and the prohibition or regulation of child 
labor. 

In many states the compulsory attendance laws applicable to rural 
children are wholly inadequate. Too many exceptions and exemptions 
are provided; no provision is made for attendance supervision and en- 
forcement; and the minimum school term required is far too short. 
Nearly all the school terms in the United States of less than nine months 
and all of less than eight months are in rural areas. 

F. The responsibility of the local group as well as the state for the 
education of youth was recognized in the earliest history of our country. 
This responsibility must continue to be discharged by an educational 
program which develops intelligent, participating citizens. 

Provision for allocating public lands for support of education was part 
of early New England town procedure. This was an early instance of 
state aid for schools. The Ordinance of 1787 allocated two sections of land 
in each township for public education purposes; this was a form of federal 
aid to education. 5 

5 National Education Association, Research Division. “Federal Aid to Education 
Research Bulletin zoi 121-22; September 1942. 
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Later state governments recognized that they should “provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools.” 6 There developed, also, 
systems of adult education for rural areas, for example, Extension Service 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, in which federal and state funds 
were useef, leaving to states, to a large extent, the formation of policies and 
programs. Federal funds, also, have been allocated to states for vocational 
education in which minimum requirements or standards were set up 
relative to the use of the funds in a state. In the early efforts, elected rep- 
resentathes of the people in the locality nearest to them were given 
responsibility for the development and direction of the program of educa- 
tion. State government supplied directive or supervisory assistance as 
needed and, often, only as requested. In forms of public education more 
recently developed, as in vocational education, the state and federal gov- 
ernments have exercised varying degrees of control. Thus a complex sys- 
tem of administration of public education has grown up with ofttimes 
confused and frequently overlapping administration and control. 

In a democratic structure the power of deciding upon policies should 
rest with the people and their elected representatives. The function of 
education has grown as our society has become more complex. With this 
growth has come increased influence by professional leaders into whose 
hands, in many cases, complete administrative responsibility has been 
placed. To an increasing extent professionally trained people have ex- 
ercised influence over the making of policies as well, tho in most systems 
laymen who are elected to the position of director or board member re- 
tain the power to vote to decide issues relating to policies governing the 
administration of the system of education. 

Our system of public education, which is charged with the preparation 
of citizens in a democracy, must develop a program which will insure in- 
telligent guidance and control of the system by the citizens. Otherwise the 
system of public education itself may lead to a nondemocratic control by 
giving over policy-making to administrators paid by the system. Thus the 
very foundation of democracy itself will be undermined. 

Education is now needed for the guidance of those who determine the 
policies affecting its administration. Even the smallest entity in the 
American governmental system, such as the local school district, should 
be led to recognize the need for and importance of the establishment of 


6 Illinois State Constitution. 
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an adequate program of education for the future citizens of a democracy. 

The emphasis on the necessity of keeping the control of education in 
the hands of the people is not to be construed as advocating the election 
of school administrators and other professional personnel b\ popular vote, 
as is the case in the selection of county superintendents of schools in many 
states. The system of the control of schools by lay boards of education, 
elected by vote of the people, has become a tried and accepted procedure 
in every part of the nation. School administrators as well as other pro- 
fess onal personnel should be selected by boards of education and subject 
to their direction under the provisions of the laws of the state. 

G. The serious defects in the financial support and control of rural 
education threaten the strength of democracy. These defects must be 
corrected. 

There are grave deficiencies in rural schools. Rural-school housing is 
inadequate; many schools are attended by so few pupils that an effective 
educational program is impossible; equipment is often “meager in 
amount,” “antiquated and obsolete in design,” and “wholly unsuited to 
the needs of the school”; the quality of teaching service is low and 
teachers in many rural schools are notoriously undertrained and under- 
paid; and instructional procedures are frequently “traditional,” “narrowly 
academic,” “impractical,” “unrelated to the children’s interests and ex- 
periences,” and “with no provision for individual differences in abilities 
and needs .” 7 

The powers of a person are what education wishes to perfect. Democ- 
racy depends for its life upon the opportunity that every person has to 
make all the judgments he can. An .individual thinking the best thoughts 
of which he is capable, mastering the human disciplines without jealousy 
for his own profit, thus becomes more of himself than he was before. It is 
in the community that the most important democratic procedures take 
place. There voting is done, discussions of public issues are carried on, 
and opinions formed. 

Education in a democracy must encourage each individual to be all that 
he can be. Democracy and freedom and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity are inseparable. Some of our states spend on a per pupil basis less 
than one-fifth of the amount spent in other states, and that one-fifth may 

7 National Education Association, Research Division. “Progress in Rural Education,” 
Research Bulletin 18: 165-69; September 1940- 
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represent the greater community effort. The least satisfactory schools in 
the United States are certainly found in rural areas; and it is apparent 
that there is not now in the United States adequate and equitably dis- 
tributed financial support for our rural schools. 

It is highly desirable to keep control of rural education as fully as pos- 
sible in the hands of the people themselves. Because urban areas are in- 
fluenced by the quality of education of those who migrate to urban from 
rural areas, urban areas have a responsibility in bearing an increasing 
share of the cost of rural education thru federal and state aid. Rural and 
urban citizens should take such steps as are necessary and reasonable to 
assure an adequate educational program for all rural people without re- 
gard to wealth, birth, and other accidental conditions and circumstances. 

The responsibility for providing adequate educational opportunities for 
rural people has been placed largely in the hands of local people thru 
elected directors and schoolboards. Failure to fulfil this responsibility 
adequately has resulted in some instances in state legislatures taking it 
from local control and assigning it to state boards or commissions. This 
tendency may be avoided by creating more effective local administrative 
units, composed of natural communities or combinations of such com- 
munities. The administrative unit must be large enough to provide, on 
an economical basis, essential administrative and supervisory services. 

H. If the policies outlined in the Conference are to be put into effect, 
then educators must assume responsibility for interpreting them to laymen. 

The major policies outlined by Group X may be summarized as follow: 

1. If a democracy is to have an intelligent electorate it must provide 
widespread opportunities for education for both youth and adults. These 
opportunities should be open to all citizens and prospective citizens and 
should be adequately supported. 

2. All types of rural education— formal and informal, • elementary, 
secondary, adult, and advanced— should be integrated so as to (a) offer 
thru education opportunities to improve rural individual, family, and 
community life, and (b) provide individuals in rural areas desiring non- 
rural pursuits adequate preparation for them. 

3. Rural education is carried forward by many agencies in addition to 
the school. Progress will be most rapid when leadership in these groups 
continues to develop and goes forward in cooperation with the rural 
schools in a democratic sharing of service. 
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4. The support of education fur rural people must be such as to assure 
them a program of rural education adapted to and adequate for their 
needs and for the needs of the society of which they are a part. 

5 . Studies should be carried on to find new methods and to improve 
present methods of rural education so that the highest possible quality of 
programs will result. 

6 . The people for whom a modern education program is developed 
should participate in its development and be led to maintain an active in- 
terest in and intelligent control over the system provided to carry on that 
program. 

Meetings of representatives of these groups in regions, states, counties, 
and communities should be encouraged in order to discuss and interpret 
these findings so that they may reach every rural family, even those on 
the most remote road, for their consideration and action. 

d. e. lindstrom. Chairman 

Professor of Rural Sociology, and Ex- 
tension Sociologist, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. 

Recorders: 

richard barnes kennan. Executive Sec- 
retary, Maine Teachers Association, 
Augusta, Maine 

norman frost, Professor of Rural Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 



SUMMARY STATEMENTS OF THE CONFERENCE 

I. 

RALPH B. JONES 

State Commissioner , Department of Education 
Utile Roc \ , Arkansas 

T he education of rural children is of enormous significance not 
only to the social and economic welfare of rural America but also 
to the entire nation. 

The nation draws much of its manpower and renews its bloodstream 
from the country. It is dependent upon the farm for its food and fiber, as 
well as many other fundamental resources. The buying power of the 
farmer plays an important role in the national economy. It makes a dif- 
ference whether farm people are good producers, have good incomes, main- 
tain a good standard of living, or whether the opposite is true. It seems 
clear that a comprehensive program of rural education, vitalized by 
teachers, supervisors, buildings, equipment, and funds planned to serve 
the basic educational needs of rural people should be provided not only 
as their right but also as a means of wisely developing and capitalizing 
the rural resources of the United States. 

As a people, we have ceased to live in the small, circumscribed com- 
munities which were typical in the past. The application of the discoveries 
of modern scientific research to our industrial, economic, social, and cul- 
tural life has eradicated most of the artificial boundary lines. The develop- 
ment of improved transportation and communication has extended the 
limits of the neighborhood to include larger and larger areas until in 
actual fact the whole world lies at one’s doorstep. Centralization and con- 
centration of population, wealth, authority, and power are natural results 
of man’s total effort to control his environment. If the sum of human 
happiness is no greater today than a generation ago, the fault lies not in 
our technology but in our failure to utilize it for the greater good of the 
greater number. The productive capacity of a technological society spells 
progress for the people only so far as it can be controlled and directed 
toward the continuous upgrading of the economic, social, and esthetic 
benefits enjoyed by all the people. 

Coincident with necessary readjustments, many rural communities have 
lost their identity, and many more will lose their identity very soon. All 
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have felt, or will soon feel, the impact of change and readjustment incident 
to the modern scene. Yet, the rural school remains largely unchanged, a 
mute testimonial of lagging social adaptation. 

If these conditions are allowed to remain uncorrected, the fountain 
source of American democracy will run dry. 

The democratic policies which initiated and guided American education 
through its formative years originated among rural people. There were no 
large cities when free public schools began in this country. The ideal of 
education for all originated in pioneer days when each sparsely settled com- 
munity established its own school — a school imbued with a spirit of freedom 
and of goodwill, not only toward one’s own children but also toward neigh- 
bors’ children. It is this spirit of democracy that the schools of America are 
striving to maintain, and attain anew, under conditions vastly different from 
those of its beginning. But this heritage of the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all, the goal of a great agrarian civilization, is threatened if present differences 
in the means of achieving it are permitted to remain. And, ironical as it seems, 
it is the rural children who stand to suffer the greatest loss if the heritage of 
education wrought by their forefathers is diminished. Rural children must have 
educational opportunity eqifal to that offered in urban sections if the traditional 
ideal of American education is to be realized . 1 4 

We believe in local self-government, and we believe in equality of op- 
portunity; but these two principles are mutually antagonistic. We must 
surrender a certain amount of local self-government in order that we may 
provide an adequate education for our children. By enlarging the school 
administrative .units of the states and thereby reducing the number of 
school districts, we are not surrendering our local self-government en- 
tirely; we are simply thinking and acting on a larger geographic scale for 
the purpose of making local self-government function more effectively for 
the future welfare of our youth. 

Rural children are just as important as city children and should have 
just as good educational opportunities. The children in a rural district 
without a railroad, or an oil field, or a county courthouse, or a state 
capitol are entitled to educational facilities and advantages comparable to 
those who live in districts which have these and other equally valuable 
assets. In order to achieve this goal, a new organization, disregarding such 
special privileges as are now enjoyed by some independent school districts, 
must be brought into existence. 

1 National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 
Educational Policies Commission. Educational Policies for Rural America Washington, D. C.: 
the Commission, July 1939. p. 5-6. 
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One of the primary problems in the postwar period will be maximum 
employment of all human beings who are capable of performing produc- 
tive labor. To meet the gigantic accumulation of demands for peacetime 
goods and services will require large amounts of machines, tools, capital 
reserves, and skilled labor. It will be tragic if the American working forces 
are unable to produce the needed goods and services because of a lack of 
technical skills to operate multiple units of highly powered machinery. 

An important implication for education lies in the challenge that the 
upgrading of the skills of the workers become an ^instrument whereby 
America may meet the postwar problem of maximum employment and 
adequate production. Education must meet this challenge because therein 
lies our only hope of maintaining our system of free enterprise. The alter- 
native is disintegration for' both the American system of education and 
the American way of life. 

An adequate educational program, adapted to the problems of incalcul- 
able complexity which will face our people upon cessation of hostilities, 
can be realized thru the vision and courage of educational leaders. Cir- 
cumstances have proved that either we will pay for the adequate educa- 
tion of our youth, or we will pay in multiplied amounts for our failure to 
do so. 

Such a program of education clearly points out at least two major ob- 
jectives: first, every youth of the nation graduating from high school; 
second, every high-school graduate prepared for the next step he contem- 
plates taking. With millions of American youth entirely without available 
school facilities we have a long way to go. To reach this army of neglected 
youth will require significant increases in school financial support. The 
responsibility for such support must rest alike on the local coinmunity, 
the state, and the nation. There must be universal acceptance of the ir- 
refutable principle of democratic education that the wealth of the land, 
wherever it is, should support the education of the youth of the land, 
wherever they live. 

The increasing mobility of our population presents a challenge which 
can no longer be evaded. With the continuous flow of population from 
rural to urban areas, the content as well as the amount of education pro- 
vided by rural schools needs careful consideration. Doubtless, one of our 
major problems is that of discovering the \inds of educational opportuni- 
ties which will prepare the rural youth for effective living, whether their 
future is cast in city or country. 
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When we think of the vital relationship between the school and its pro- 
gram, and the economic and cultural status of the people whom the school 
serves, we are brought to the realization that the school in general and 
particularly the school in the rural community has not done a great deal 
specifically to improve the economic, social, and cultural conditions of the 
people who are served by the school. The school has largely been an institu- 
tion in the community but not of the community. If there is a relationship 
between the educational program and the economic, social, and cultural 
improvement of our people, the school should become more conscious of 
its responsibility in guiding and directing the activities of the community 
toward an improved community life. 

The rural community is particularly rich in educative materials and op- 
portunities. Urban centers are paying millions of dollars to provide cheap 
and inadequate substitutes for many of the experiences the rural child 
enjoys for absolutely nothing. If parents and teachers of rural children 
could but appreciate this inexhaustible wealth of potential education there 
is no way of estimating the consequent improvement in the quality of 
rural life. There is no difference in the ultimate goals of rural and urban 
education. Both point toward the growth of individuals in the ability to 
find satisfying solutions to persistent life problems. The effectiveness of 
an educational system cannot be judged by the position attained by a few 
exceptional people. Nothing could be more vulnerable than such an idea, 
yet we hear it quite frequently advanced as proof that all is well with the 
schools. The measure of a people’s power is not found in the achievements 
of the few who thru great natural gifts or unscrupulous tactics climb to 
high places, but rather is it found in the level of economic, social, and 
esthetic development reached by the masses. The public school is dedicated 
to the very task of raising this level continuously higher and higher. The 
measure of its effectiveness is in how well it does this job. 

When leaders in rural education claim for the rural child educational 
opportunities equal to those provided city children, and similar as to basic 
objectives, they do not mean an identical education. The environmental 
backgrounds and the educational needs of rural children and city children 
are in many respects different. The interests, backgrounds, problems, and 
activities which are indigenous to rural life must be the stuff of which the 
rural curriculums are made, and must play prominent roles in the instruc- 
tional processes. Rural education must be more realistically concerned with 
the improvement of the social, economic, and cultural life of people who 
live on the land than has been true in the past. The writing of textbooks 
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and the training of teachers geared solely to urban life do not adequately 
serve the needs of the rural child. 

It goes without saying that every rural child is entitled to a good and 
complete elementary education which will guarantee to him proficiency 
in the tool subjects, the transmission of the cultural heritage, the develop- 
ment of a balanced personality in a healthy body, and a good start in the 
sciences and the cultural and practical arts. Mere literacy is not enough, 
altho many children still are denied even this low educational objective. 
The elementary school must, for example, create a love for and deeply 
rooted habits in reading; it must provide much realistic opportunity to 
practice the language arts, both written and oral. 

Every rural child is entitled to a high-school education. Such an edu- 
cation suitable to his peculiar needs must be placed within his reach, both 
as concerns the distance between his home and school and as concerns the 
economic status of his family. Radical changes will have to be made in the 
plans and procedures of providing secondary education in rural com- 
munities if this level of education is to become a vital force in supplying 
the various educational needs of rural youth. 

A comprehensive program of rural education must give more attention 
to adult education opportunities complementary to the elementary and 
secondary schools. Many essential educational needs — vocational agricul- 
ture, homemaking, parenthood, child psychology, craft and hobby in- 
terests, understanding of state and national economic issues — can often be 
more effectively taught to adults ready for or engaged in these activities 
than during the elementary and high-school period. 

To achieve the fundamental purposes of the rural schools, and to effect 
essential advances in rural education, certain far-reaching improvements 
should be made immediately. 

Teachers, school administrators, and supervisors should $ee to it that the 
instructional programs which serve rural children are so constituted both 
as to content and as to methods of teaching that they will utilize to the 
maximum the backgrounds and experiences of these children and the 
community resources and organizations. The cooperation o£ parents, in- 
dividually and collectively, must be sought and cultivated. The parents on 
the other hand have an obligation to cooperate with the teachers and to 
try to understand and supplement the purposes and methods of the school. 

There should be a complete program of educational opportunities to 
supply the needs of every rural child beginning with kindergarten and ex- 
tending thru at least the twelfth school year, and possibly the fourteenth 
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school year. Of necessity, such a program must meet not only the needs of 
children of school age but also the needs for adult education. 

Rural teachers should have the kind and quality of pre-service education 
that will qualify them to teach in rural schools. Teacher education institu- 
tions that undertake to educate teachers for the rural schools should offer 
courses in the fundamental social sciences with special emphasis on rural 
life; they should give prospective teachers an opportunity to observe and 
participate in rural community life and to do both observation and practice 
teaching in rural schools organized to serve the needs of rural children. 

The time has already arrived when four years of education above high 
school should be the minimum requirement for admission to the teaching 
profession in rural schools. States should begin to step up their training 
requirements so as to attain this objective within the next five to ten years, 
sooner where possible. 

For rural teachers everywhere there must be programs of in-service train- 
ing. Such programs must be under highly qualified supervisors or master 
teachers who have demonstrated their ability to work on a basis of mutual 
cooperation with the teachers. 

State teacher certification laws and regulations should be revised so as 
to reflect the special qualifications required of the teachers and to protect 
qualified teachers against the competition of persons with low qualifica- 
tions. Emergency certificates should be revoked at the earliest possible time 
and their issuance should cease when the present war emergency has been 
alleviated. 

Schoolboards should improve their practices regarding the retention of 
qualified teachers. State laws should be enacted to protect teachers against 
unjust dismissal or failure to renew contracts. Continuing contract laws 
should be the minimum legal provision in any state, and tenure laws 
should be enacted as rapidly as conditions will justify. 

The salaries of rural teachers must be made commensurate with income 
requirements of persons of the cultural and social status that educated 
teachers ought to be expected to maintain. 

States should make adequate provisions for retirement annuities for all 
teachers. 

Teachers should be active and welcomed participants in the affairs of 
the communities in which they teach. The teachers have an obligation to 
make contributions to community life, but the laymen of the community 
have an equal obligation to encourage teachers to participate in community 
life and to protect than in the exercise of the privilege. 
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Each rural community has an obligation to make arrangements for 
satisfactory living quarters for the teacher in the community where the 
school is located. Teachers’ homes may well become a part of the property 
owned by many rural districts. 

In most states there should be a fundamental reorganization of local 
administrative units for schools. The units must be made sufficiently large 
to afford educational opportunities thru high school and to make avail- 
able the administrative and specialized services required for a satisfactory 
educational program. 

Schools should be consolidated wherever distances, topography, and the 
best interest of the children and of community life will permit. Certainly 
there are thousands of small rural schools that ought to be consolidated 
with others. 

If rural school units are to be reorganized, state laws must be enacted 
to facilitate such reorganization. Most state laws now are a hindrance rather 
than a help to this kind of improvement of rural schools. 

State departments of education should begin immediately to plan the 
reorganization of local school units. Such plans should be worked out co- 
operatively with local school officials and lay leaders. 

Rural schools need the benefit of the services of superintendents of 
schools selected on the basis of professional qualifications and on non- 
political considerations. Popular election of county superintendents of 
schools should be abandoned. Wherever they are elected by popular vote, 
they certainly should be elected on a nonpartisan ballot. 

Much of the leadership for rural education should come from state de- 
partments of education. Persons specially trained and otherwise qualified 
for rural education service should be on the staff of the state department 
of education and recognized as specialists in this field. 

National leadership is also needed in rural education. Accordingly, the 
rural services of the United States Office of Education should be greatly 
enlarged. Rural leadership has the obligation to see that legislation to this 
effect is properly and favorably considered by Congress. 

An extensive program of rehousing rural schools is needed. School 
buildings need to be planned and equipped not only to protect the health 
and safety of the pupils and teachers, but also to accommodate with the 
maximum degree of facility the instructional program of the schools. More 
and more consideration must be given to planning and constructing school 
buildings that can be used as rural community centers. Special efforts 
should be made to survey the need for including the building of schools 
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for rural communities m an\ public v orks programs which may be under- 
taken in the postwar period. 

Adequate school-building planning can best be facilitated by a well 
staffed division of sehcolhouse planning in every state department of 
education. Every state should take immediate action to provide such a 
division. 

Adequate educational opportunities for all rural children and youth are 
not possible without adequate financial support. This support should 
come primarily from an adequate amount of state funds apportioned to 
local school units in such ways as to guarantee an acceptable standard 
school available to every child. These state funds should also be supple- 
mented by local taxes, especially for the purpose of enabling the local 
school unit to provide educational opportunity in excess of the minimum 
standard guaranteed by the state. 

Federal aid to the states to assist them in the financing of schools is 
necessary if a fair degree of educational opportunity is to be made avail- 
able thruout the nation. There is special need for two kinds of federal aid: 
first, funds for the equalization of financial support for elementary and 
secondary schools, apportioned to the states on some objective basis of 
need; second, funds to aid young people in need of financial assistance to 
attend high school and college. 

Every state should enact and enforce compulsory-attendance laws which 
will guarantee the removal of all barriers to the regular school attendance 
of all children — those from the most isolated farms, those whose parents 
follow the crops, those, of poor parents, whose labor is needed to supple- 
ment the family income. To make such a law workable, attendance 
supervisors, home visitors and child accounting systems must be provided 
in rural as well as city school systems. 

Certain specialized educational services — health services, library serv- 
ices, guidance services, instructors in such fields as music and art, educa- 
tion of the atypical child — can only be supplied in some rural communities 
thru such departures from the traditional school as the joint employment 
of circuit teachers, mobile units, supervised correspondence study, co- 
operative employment of medical and dental services. With some imagina- 
tion and daring on the part of school authorities every rural child, regard- 
less of the size of his school, can have all the essential educational services. 

Such an educational system would most certainly be a powerful instru- 
ment for the development of an improved economy for our people and 
for the social and cultural progress we all wish to achieve. 




II. 


MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE, 

Regional Director of Midwest , Associated Women 
of American Farm Bureau Federation 
Ac\tvorth, Iowa 

I n one respect I think this Conference is outstanding. It is outstanding 
because there are rural people here. I was sorry to read in one of the 
newspapers reporting on this Conference that yesterday the President 
was scheduled to speak informally to the educators, the labor leaders, and 
the representatives of government agencies dealing with rural areas. 
“Where are the rural people?” my farm neighbors ask. That is the kind 
of thing that makes their hair stand on end and curl! They say: “There is 
another conference about us, where people talk about us! Why don’t 
they have more conferences where people talk with us?” 

Now that’s my first impression — my first observation. The second one is 
this: what you have recommended here yesterday and today is a long, long 
way from the actual facts. There is a wide gap between what exists and 
what you want to have exist. I say to you that the most important part 
of this Conference is what you are going to do about it. Are you going to 
let it die with the echo? What are you going to do when you go back to 
Iowa, and to Mississippi and Alabama and all the other states? 

Translate it into action! I am going to make one suggestion. Please, 
when you go home, talk with your rural people — the leaders of the rural 
people. Find out what they think and what they want and have great 
faith in what they believe. There are technics for working with rural 
people. For example. Father Compton, working with the fishermen up in 
Nova Scotia, has some planks in his program that we ought to outline 
here. Dr. Dawson spoke of one of them a while ago. Give people ideas. 
Give ideas hands and feet. Translate them into action. Get people to see 
a vision. Give them a vision of what a rural school could be and what it 
could mean to them. I could do that in Iowa if I could take Miss Dunn 
with me all over the state. 

We can do whatever needs to be done. That is the thing Mrs. Roosevelt 
has said to us here. And I want to point out to you with a story that I 
have told many people all over the state of Iowa, and to some of you, what 
the greatest obstacle is to us. It is not finance; it is not lack of understand- 
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ing; it is not any of the things you hav e said. The greatest obstacle is the 
complex that we have out in rural America. It is an attitude that belongs 
to those of us who live on the land and those of you who are teachers. You 
express It when you say that you can't have it because you live out in the 
country . Rural people are afflicted with the canVhave-it complex. 

I could illustrate this idea in many ways. It is typified in the story of 
the fanner who went to town to sell his hogs and he came back home and 
came into the kitchen and said to his wife: “Well, I didn’t get as much 
for the hogs as I expected to — but I didn’t expect to.” 

I shall never forget my own introduction to this philosophy of life. I 
moved out on the farm as a young bride and I had an idea that I could 
have a kitchen out there on the farm that looked like the pictures in the 
magazines. Now why I had those ideas, I don’t know— but I was young. 
The pictures in the magazines never show the tracks across the linoleum, 
you know. And no one ever cooks a meal in one of those beautiful 
kitchens. And so I had my new copperclad range over here, and my new 
Sellers kitchen cabinet over here, and new kitchen curtains at the win- 
dows and new linoleum on the floor. I thought I was fixed up about like 
the pictures in the magazines. And then winter came! And I can tell by 
the expression on your faces how many ever lived in a farm home. We 
began bringing things in. The wood had to be carried in and put in the 
wood box. There were ashes and dust and dirt. We brought in the water 
to fill the reservoir and for other use. We had running water— but we had 
to run after it. And we put the eg g cases in one corner, and the cream can 
and separator and all the buckets in another corner. The men brought in 
their clothes. Do you know how many clothes men wear in the winter 
time? They brought them all in. When spring came, we began bringing 
in little chickens and drying them out in the oven. And pigs and Iambs 
— and once a calf. My picture kitchen vanished! 

One day an old aunt ‘was at my house helping me render lard. I com- 
plained very bitterly to her about the state of my kitchen. I shall never 
forget her answer. It was a sentence passed on me, the most final sentence 
I ever had passed on me in all my life. “Oh, Ruth, you can’t have it any 
other way on the farm.” 

You can’t have it any other way because you live on the farm. It wasn’t 
important as far as it concerned my kitchen, but it’s tremendously im- 
portant when it concerns all of Rural America. It is important if it con- 
cerns education. And we have said over and over again: “Let the little 
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teacher come out here without much training — possibly as little as 
the high school in Iowa— and let her practice on our children, and after 
she has practiced and gets to be a good teacher, let her go into town 
where she gets a better salary." And what do we say out in the country? 
“You couldn't expect her to stay out in the country." 

You can’t have it because you live out in the country. YES, YOU CAN! 
Whatever is good and right and fair, you can have when you live in 
Rural America. 

And that is the word that I want to leave with you. I read an editorial 
in the Des Moines Register headed something like this— and it was about 
another subject— IT CAN’T BE DONE BY THE CAN’T-BE- 
DONERS-AND IT CAN’T. 

And I want to say to you that this CAN BE DONE if we will be CAN- 
BE-DONERS. I promise to be! 



CLOSING THE CONFERENCE 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

I hvte to see you sit down again for I think \cu must be so weary, 
but, nevertheless, I want to thank \ou for giving me two very inter- 
esting and informative days. It has been a great pleasure to be here 
with you and to listen. I was ver\ happy to have the representatives of two 
°f the great farm organizations inject such a hopeful and cheerful note. 
They both seem to feel that the rest of us are a little pes§imistic. 

Now I hate to close with any suggestion of pessimism but I think that 
we must face what is true. If we know what we need, and really want it, 
we can get it, but we do have to know what we need, and I hope from 
this Conference there will go to the farm people of the country the knowl- 
edge which they need to get what they want. And, now, I want to say 
just one little word. 

I like that story about the MP who said only 2 percent of the hoys he had 
trouble with came from the farm, and I’d like to tell you a funny story. 

I have a letter from a mountain woman and she’s in a peck of trouble, 
a dreadful lot of trouble. She brought her son up the right way; she 
taught him to do what she told him to do, and he went in the army. And 
she wrote him she was sick and he was to come home. He went and 
asked the proper people and they all said he couldn’t come home. But 
ma told him to come home, so he went, and it’s six months ago now, and 
she’s heard that there is something you call being AWOL, and “What 
do I do, Mrs. Roosevelt, he’s still home?” 

There is one little thing that I want to say and then I’m thru. But I 
fear it’s not entirely a happy thought. There is coming to us in every com- 
munity in this country, and it’s going to come to the rural community 
just as much as to the urban one, a condition which one realizes when 
one visits our military hospitals. 

I have been thru many hospitals in many, many places and I always ask 
the boys where they come from, and I am thankful for the fact that I have 
been in so many places in the United States, because it seems to make a 
lot of difference to a boy if you can say, “Oh, yes, I know something 
about somewhere near your home.” 

We know a lot of boys are coming back to rural communities, and I 
think that this is a fair thing to say; I think the doctors will bear me out. 
We are going to pay, as you know, pensions to disabled people in ac- 
cordance with their disability. 
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There is such a thing as the GI Bill of Rights. There are possibilities 
for rehabilitation for wounded men; possibilities for education for men 
who come back who are entirely well, but it’s the wounded men I am 
thinking of at the present moment. The man with the lowest grade educa- 
tion is the man who is going to cost the community the most, because he 
is not going to have, in the first place, the imagination ta see what he 
could do, which is the worst kind of handicap. 

And if you go thru the wards and talk to the men, the men that leave 
you the saddest are the men who have the fewest resources within them- 
selves, who have no education, so that they don’t realize that you can over- 
come almost any handicap if you just use your mind, and that is one of 
the sad things that community after community is going to have to face. I 
give you my word that there is many a Negro boy who just makes your 
heart ache because you can’t get across to him that there is something he 
might do even if his leg is gone or his arm is gone, but it’s not only the 
Negro boy. I have seen some white boys and asked, “How far did you go 
in school?” “Oh, 4th grade, 5th grade, 6th grade,” and they’ll sit there 
listlessly, which is what they will do when they go out from the hospital. 

I saw a boy not long ago with both his feet off. Every time he goes out he 
gets drunk. He happens to come from a rural area and I don’t blame him 
for getting drunk just simply because he hasn’t got enough inside of him 
to let him see what he might do. One can tell him that boys can learn to 
jitterbug with artificial feet, but he isn’t interested. On the other hand, I 
saw a boy from a rural area last winter, with both legs off, but he had a 
pretty fair education, 7th or 8th grade, and when I said to him, “What did 
you do before the war?” he said: 

“Well, I knew a little bit about electricity. I did a linle work in that 
line.” 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“Oh, I am going to take advantage of what the government gives us, 
then I’m going back to be the best electrician in my village.” 

That is one of the little things I want you to think about. I hope we are 
never going to have more wars, but if I needed to realize that we ought to 
give equality of education to every child in this country, I have learned it 
going thru the wards of hospitals. I hope that in the future it will move 
every one of us to see that we really work for this; work for it just as hard 
as we know how and get the backing of all the people that we can possibly 
get in our communities. 

And now I shall say goodbye to you all and many thanks. 
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mont, 2i Woodstock Ave., Rutland, Vt. 
dwight l. bailey, Director of Rural Education, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, 111 . 

anne brandner, County Helping Teacher, Somerset County, Bedminster, 

N.J. 

lois M. clark, President, Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, and Adviser, Elementary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

fannie w. dunn, Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University (Sharon, Conn., R. F. D. # 2) 
mrs. mildred sandison fenner. Assistant Editor, Journal of the National 
Education Association , 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
bess goodykoontz. Assistant Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Margaret GtxsTiN, Elementary Supervisor, Rural Education Field Service, 
Connecticut State Board of Education, Unionville, Conn. 
ad aline p. hagaman, Somerset County Helping Teacher, Watchung, Plain- 
field, R. D. 3, N. J. 

Milton Hamilton, County Superintendent, Obion County, Union City, Tenn. 
mrs. daisy e. Howard, Commissioner of Schools, Genesee County, Flint, 
Mich. 

alvina iverson, Home Editor, Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa 

w. p. king, Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association, 1419-21 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

willie a. lawson, Executive Secretary, Arkansas Education Association, 
501-503 Union Life Building, 212 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
o. h. plenzke, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Education Association, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

malcolm price, President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
harold w. smith, Superintendent, Glendale Grammar School, District # 40, 
Glendale, Ariz. 

genevieve starcher. Director of Teacher Education and Certification, De- 
partment of Education, Charleston 5, W. Va. 
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ruth strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

mrs. Caroline wilson, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Garrett County, 
Kitzmiiler, Md. 


Group II: Education jor Community Living in Rural Areas 

Chairman — frank w. cyr. Professor of Education in Charge of Rural Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Recorders — Gordon w. blackwell, Director, Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Helen hay heyl. Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Members — larry j. babin. Superintendent, Ascension Parish Schools, Donald- 
sonville, La. 

mrs. f. c. beverley. Principal, Whitmell Farm-Life School, Whitmell, Va. 

livingston l. blair, National Director, American Junior Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington 13, D. C. 

MRS. MILDRED g. BLATTNER, Librarian, Arlington County, Arlington, Va. 

Horace mann bond. President, Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Allan p. Bradley, Supervising Principal, Cobleskill Central School, Coble- 
skill, N. Y. 

Frances e. brundige, Home Demonstration Agent, Federal Building, Millers- 
burg, Ohio 

porter claxton. Specialist in Agriculture, Division of Education, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Department Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

inks franklin, Editor, School and Community , Columbia, Mo. 

cyril w. grace, President, State Teachers College, Mayville, N. Dak. 

mrs. dora b. haines, Administrative Officer, Liaison Office, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Room 3029, South Bldg., U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

mrs. Florence Kerr, Assistant to the Administrator, and Director, War Pub- 
lic Services Agency, Federal Works Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

ben w. miller. Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

emory w. morris. President, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

william a pryor, Head, Education Section, Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Maurice f. seay. Director, Bureau of School Service, and Head, Department 
of Educational Administration, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

paul sifton. Assistant to the President, Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union, 430 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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Helen stenson, Centra! Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 

Mich. 

carl f. taeetsch, Head, Division of Program Study and Discussion, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 

r. lee thomas, Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Education, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

julia weber, County Helping Teacher, Warren County, 613 Oxford St., 
Belvidere, N. J. 

Robert h. wyatt, Executive Secretary, Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Group III: The Scope of the Rural-School Program 

Chairman — Howard y. mc clusky, Assistant to the Vice President, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Recorders — r. w. Gregory, Assistant Director, Food Production War Training, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
w. carson ryan. Chairman, Division of Teacher Training, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Members — edna p. amxdon, Chief, Home Economics Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
marguerite H. BURNETT, Director, Adult Education, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. 

bess l. crofoot, Elementary Supervisor, Wethersfield School Department, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

l. h. dennis. Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Denrike Building, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
jewell garland, Leader, Rural Organization and Recreation, State College, 
Miss. 

harold e. gregg, Educational Director, Forest Farm, Tamal Rd., Forest 
Knolls, Calif. 

frank l. grove, Secretary, Alabama Education Association, 21 Adams Ave., 
Montgomery 4, Ala. m 

may hare. Health Education Coordinator, Kansas State Board of Health, 
State House, Topeka, Kans. 

frank w. hubbard. Director, Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
ralph b. jones, State Commissioner, Department of Education, Litde Rock, 
Ark. 

Katharine f. lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

g. l. noble. Managing Director, National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, 111 . 
w. r. ogg, Director, Washington Office, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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Wallace d. orm*»bv. District Superintendent, Erie Counts . North Collins, 
X. Y. 

h. c. r\msov. EE, Director, Coope rathe Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Ohio State University. Columbus, Ohio 

thl'rmix b. rice. State Health Commissioner, Indiana State Board of Health, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

mrs. Raymond s\yre. Regional Director of Midwest, Associated Women of 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Ackworth, Iowa 

f. l. schlagle. President, National Education Association, and. Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 

vernon vine. Farm Journal and Farmer s Wife, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

ralph h. woods. State Director of Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

dale zeller, Professor of Education, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kans. 


Group IV: Problems of the Professional Personnel 
for Rural Education 

Chairman — k. o. broady. Director, University Extension Division, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Recorders — ben w. frazier. Specialist in Teacher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

jane franseth. Director, Education of Supervisors, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Members — nelle Alexander adams, Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

f. c. borgeson, Professor of Education, New York University, and Editor, 
Teacher Education Journal, New York, N. Y. 

robert n. bush. Dean, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

alice. drake. Director, Department of Rural Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wis. 

gertrude eastman. Commissioner, Mason County Schools, Ludington, Mich. 

Mildred English, Peabody Training School, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

t. c. engum, Director of Rural Education, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

willard e. givens. Executive Secretary, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

rqbert r. hill. Professor of Education, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

richard e. jaggers, Director, Teacher Education and Certification, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
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r. w. e. jones, President, Louisiana Normal and Industrial Institute, Gram- 
bling, La. 

roben j. maaske. President, Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, Oreg. 

Walter maxwell, Executive Secretary Arizona Education Association, 818 
Security Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 

jessie m. parker. Superintendent of Public Instruction, State House, Des 
Moines 19, Iowa 

w. e. peik * Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

phares e. reeder, Executive Secretary, West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, 2012 Quarrier St., Charleston 1, W. Va. 

william mckinley robinson, Director, Department of Rural Education, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 450, Mich. 

maycie southall. Professor of Elementary Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

henry c. taylor, Managing Director, Farm Foundation, 600 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 5, 111 . 

mrs. Clifford f. Thompson, Vice-President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 238 S. Main St., Wallingford, Conn. 

mrs. beulah keeton walker, President, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, Hilltop Terrace, Route 5, Box 245, 
Dallas 9, Texas 

m. l. WILSON, Director of Extension Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

aqnes winn, Assistant Director, Legislation and Federal Relations Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

c. o. Wright, Executive Secretary, Kansas State Teachers Association, 315 
W. Tenth St., Topeka, Kans. 


Group V: The Organization and Administration of 
Rural 'Education 

Chairman — Julian e. butterworth, Professor of Rural Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Recorders — marion b. smith, Associate Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Austin r. meadows, Director, Division of Administration and Finance, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Members — j. 1. allman, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

h. f. alves, Chief, Division of School Administration, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
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albert co VT£$, Director, Institute of Government, Chape! Hill, N. C. 
Douglas ensmincer. In Charge of Rural Sociology,’ Extension Work, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
francis e. griffin, Chief. Bureau of Rural Administrative Service, State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Helena, Mont. 
Ralph mcdon^ld, President, North Carolina Education Association, and. 
President, Conference of Educational Organizations in the South, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

forrest w. murphy. Representative of Mississippi Education Association, and 
Superintendent of Schools, Greenville, Miss. 
p\ul b. norris. Director of Rural Education, Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction. Des Moines 19, Iowa 

Irving f. pearson. President, National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, and Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield, 111 . 

noble j. puffer. Cook County Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 111 . 
t. g. pullen, jr., State Superintendent of Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md. 
h. c. seymour. State Club Leader, Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

cecil e. shuffield, Chairman, Board of Directors, Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, and Supervisor, Howard County Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Ark. 

charles h. skidmore, President, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

c. j. strahan. Executive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association, 200 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

w. w. Trent, State Superintendent of Free Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 
e. c. wine. Senior Budget Examiner, Executive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Group VI: The Rural Educational Plant and Equipment 

Chairman — t. c. holy, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Recorders — w. g. eckles, Director of School-Building Service, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson, Miss. 

harold french, District Superintendent, Albany County Schools, Newton- 
ville, N. Y. 

Members — frank e. bass, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education Association, 
601-602 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
w. b. buss, Executive Secretary, Ohio Education Association, 213-2 15 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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genevieve bowen% Curriculum Director, Bucks County Schools, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

john w. brooker. Director of Public Relations, Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, 1419-21 Hevburn Bldg.. Louisville 2, Ky. 

Harriett m. chvse, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, Xational Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., X. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
john h. davis. Executive Secretary, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1731 Eye St., X. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
donald du shane. Secretary’, Xational Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education, Xational Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
X.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

mae s. gibson, Monmouth Countv Helping Teacher, 80 Broad St., Freehold, 

N.J. 

H. g. greer, Superintendent, Monroe County Schools, Monroeville, Ala. 
ray l. hamon. Senior Specialist in School Plant, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

mrs. mary louise holzapfel, Librarian, Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

ru lon h. manning. Executive Secretary, Utah Education Association, Room 
316, Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
craig p. minear, Executive Secretary, Colorado Education Association, 230 
Coronado Building, 1512 Stout St., Denver 2, Colo. 
thomas w. pyle, President, Maryland State Teachers Association, 4618 High- 
land Ave., Bethesda, Md. 

j. harold saxon. Executive Secretary, Georgia Education Association, Walton 
Bldg., Atlanta 3 , Ga. 

Maurice l. smith. Head, Rural Education Department, and Director, Ex- 
tension Service, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 

s. l. smith, Director of Public Relations, and President of the Interstate School 
Building Service, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Group VII: 'Education of Minority and Special Groups in 
Rural Areas 

Chairman — feed mccuistion, Assistant Director, General Education Board, 
New York, N.Y. 

Recorders — john w. davis, President, West Virginia State College, Institute, 
W.Va. 

e. h. shinn. Senior Agriculturist, Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Members — john e. brewton. Director of Southern Rural Life Council, and 
Dean of the Graduate School, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Ambrose caltver, Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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mrs. Katherine m. cook. Consultant :n Educational Services, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

mrs. lucile ellison. Division of Field Sen ice, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
latham hatcher. President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, and 
Chairman, Washington Institute on Rural Youth Guidance, 38 Gresham 
Court, Richmond, Va. 

Helen heffern \n, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento 14, Calif, 
c. m. howell. Secretary, Oklahoma Education Association, Perrine Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles s, Johnson, Director, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

mrs. Georgia l. lusk, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
ed MCcuisnoN, State Supervisor of Negro Schools, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Raymond w. miller, Counselor-at-Law, 710 Fourteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

r. j. mullins. Executive Secretary, New Mexico Educational Association, 

- 1 14 E. Marcy St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

shellie t. northcutt, Chairman of Rural Life Committee, National Council 
of Negro Women, and Special Jeanes Teacher, Southern Education Foun- 
dation, 726 Jackson PL, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
julia b. tappan, P. O. Box 147, Milton-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
marie r. turner. Superintendent, Breathitt County Schools, Jackson, Ky. 
fred g. wale. Director for Rural Education, Julius Rosen wald .Fund, 4901 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, 111 . 

john fred williams, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 
Arthur d. wright. President, Southern Education Foundation, 726 Jackson 
PI., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Group VIII: Special Problems in Providing Instructional 
Opportunities in Rural Schools 

Chairman — barton Morgan, Head, Department of Vocational Education, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa 

Recorders — Walter h. gaxjmnitz. Senior Specialist in Rural Education Prob- 
lems, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
effie bathurst. Supervisor, Inter-American Teacher Education Project, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Members — mildred l. batchelder, Chief, School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion, American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111 . 
maude a. bean. Home Demonstration Agent, Allegany County, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

norman e. borgerson, Chief, Division of Administration, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
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irving r. chatter ton. County Ad\ iser, Special Education, Bradford County, 
Towanda, Pa, 

lois m. crouse. Representing 4-H Club Work in Queen Anne County, 
Queen Anne, Md. 

Wilson s. dakin, Senior Supen isor of Rural Education, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Meredith w. d\rlington, Assistant Professor of Education, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Walter e. englund, Secretary, Minnesota Education Association, 2429 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Caroline j. evingson, Superintendent of Schools, Cass County, Court House, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

mrs. t. c. holy, School of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
sallie b. marks. Text Book Specialist, Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion, Commerce Department Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
r. b. marston. Director, Legislation and Federal Relations Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
m. p. moe, Executive Secretary, Montana Education Association, 403-405 
Power Block, Helena, Mont. 

sallie pattinson, Professor of Education, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Rollins Apts., Kirksville, Mo. 

sue m. powers, Superintendent, Department of Education, Shelby County, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

carl c. taylor. Head, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
gertrude l. warren, Organization, 4-H Club Work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

alethea h. Washington, Professor of Education, Howard University, Box 45, 
Washington 1, D. C. 

r. c. williams. Assistant Surgeon General, Bureau of Medical Services, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Group IX: Paying for Rural Education 

Chairman — e. b. Norton, State Superintendent of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Recorders — edgar l. morphet, Director, Administration and Finance, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
leslie l. chisholm, Associate Professor of Education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 

Members — glenn archer, Associate Director, Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations, National Education Association (on leave at 804 Gage Park, 
Topeka, Kans.) 

thomas c. boushall. Chairman, Education Committee of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and President, Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, Va. 
mrs. marion h. britt, Chairman, Legislative Committee on Federal Aid to 
Education, Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, representing National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2910 Dum- 
barton Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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g. j. cain. Director, Information and Statistics, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

james b. carey, Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
71 S Jackson PL, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

francis s. ch\se. Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 401 
N. Ninth St., Richmond 19, Va. 

p. p. claxton. President, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tenn. 

j. p. coates, Secretary-Treasurer, South Carolina Education Association, 
1510 Gervais St., Columbia, S. C. 

b. b. cobb, Secretary-Treasurer, Texas State Teachers Association, 410 E. 
Weatherford St., Fort Worth 3, Texas 

paul david. Chief Fiscal Analyst, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, Washington, D. C. 

Howard a. dawson. Director of Rural Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

kermit eby. Director, C. I. O. Department of Education, 718 Jackson PL, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

arvie eldred. Executive Secretary, New York State Teachers Association, 
152 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 

albert s. goss. Master, National Grange, 744 Jackson PL, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

mrs. Harriet a. houdlette, Secretary, Legislative Committee on Federal Aid 
to Education, Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, representing 
American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ira l. huntington, Superintendent, Jasper County Schools, Rensselaer, Ind. 

maurine laber, President, Oregon State Teachers Association, 602 Studio 
Bldg., Portland 5, Oreg. 

edward a. o’neal, President, American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, 111 . 

pearl pearce, former rural teacher and cattle rancher, Fort Basinger, Fla. 

Walter c. reusser, Head, Department of Educational Administration, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

jere a. wells, Superintendent, Fulton County Schools, 521 Courthouse 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

charl ormond williams, Director of Field Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Group X: Rural Education in the Structure of Democracy 

Chairman — d. e. lindstrom, Professor of Rural Sociology, and Extension Sociol- 
ogist, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111 . 

Recorders — Richard barnes kennan, Executive Secretary, Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Augusta, Maine 

nokman frost. Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Members — fred m. Alexander, Supervisor of Secondary Education, and of 
Negro Education, Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 
Paul h. appleby, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph c. blaney, Representathe, National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Walter l. bluck, County Agriculture Extension Agent, Wilmington, Ohio 
Charles brake. Deputy Superintendent, Wayne County Schools, Tower 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

archer l. burnham, Executive Secretary, Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, 605 S. Fourteenth St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
a. l. crable, State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

hazel pa vis, Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
belmont m. farley, Director, Public Relations, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
john a. hannah, President, Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. 

Murray d. Lincoln, President, Cooperative League of the United States, and 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 246 N. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

m. e. mccurpy, Executive Secretary, North Dakota Education Association, 
525-27 DeLendrecie Bldg., Fargo, N. Dak. 
mrs. charles w. sewell, Administrative Director, Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
mrs. hale t. shenefield. Lecturer in Psychology, American University, 3136 
Newark St., N. W., Washington x, D. C. 
e. e. stonecipher, Director of Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kans. 

estes p. taylor, Editor and Publisher, Agricultural Leaders Digest , 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2, 111 . 

Arthur e. Thompson, Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

john t. wahlquist, Dean, School of Education, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah 


Supplementary List 

olga jones, Editor-in-Chief, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
john strohm, Managing Editor, Prairie Farmer , and Secretary, American 
Agricultural Editors Association, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, HI. 
john w. studebaker, Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

e. jerry walker, Educational Director, Station WLS, Prairie Farmer , 1230 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 111 . 
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Education for a Better Rural Life 

A For am Discussion 

Tuesday , October 3, 1944, 9:43-10:00 a.m ., EWT 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Origination: WTOP f Washington, D. C. 

\xxouxcer: The little red schoolhouse has been the subject for some delight- 
ful bits of Americana. But the story behind these stories is not quite so delight- 
ful. In fact, within the field of rural education, lie some of the unsolved prob- 
lems of our democracy. -And here in our studio this morning to discuss these 
problems are four distinguished participants in the White House Conference 
on Rural Education: Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor; Mr. M. L. Wilson, director of 
extension work for the United States Department of Agriculture; Mr. John W. 
Brooker, field secretary of the Kentucky Education Association, and former 
state superintendent of Kentucky schools; and Miss Chari Ormond Williams, 
director of the National Education Association Division of Field Service, who 
will lead the discussion of “Education for a Better Rural Life.” Miss Wil- 
liams. . . . 

williams: It isn’t news that our rural education is inadequate. What is 
news is the fact that so many Americans have become aroused about the sit- 
uation that a White House Conference on Rural Education is being held here 
in Washington to see what can be done about it. This Conference has been 
called by three divisions of the National Education Association. Two hundred 
professional and lay leaders drawn from all levels of rural education and every 
section of the country are attending — by invitation of the President, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt who will open and close the Conference. It’s our hope that this na- 
tional Conference will result in a much-needed charter for rural education to 
answer the needs of more than half our population. Mr. Wilson, what are some 
of these needs as you’ve seen them in your agricultural extension work? 

wilson: I think perhaps the first need, Miss Williams, is for a more redistic 
understanding of what rural life is really like. Too many people think of the 
country and visualize a rambling homestead at the end of a lane of poplars. 
Contented cows are grazing in a field beside well-kept barns. The storage bins 
are bulging with food and the youngsters are bulging with robust good health. 
The truth is that rural living doesn’t always make such a pretty picture. Some 
of the things that interfere with it are such elementary problems as making a 
living, getting food and shelter for your family, living with your neighbors, 
and trying to find time for a little relaxation. It’s not always easy. 

lenroot: Especially if you’re a share-cropper or a migrant worker. They’re 
part of the rural picture too. And so are soil erosion, drylands and irrigated 
farms, and factories in the fields. 
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brooker: And let s not forget the children in rural areas. They’re growing up 
in a world of lightning changes — and most of them are being inadequately 
prepared to help shape that world. 

williams: As Chief of the Children's Bureau, Miss Lenroot, I’m sure you've 
seen many evidences of that. 

lenroot: I certainly ha\e and one of the most frightening evidences is the 
large number of children who are working instead of going to school. We 
know that the manpower shortage has caused many high-school boys and 
girls to leave school for well-paying war jobs, but what isn't so well known 
is the substantial number of employed children eight, nine, and ten years old. 
And of these, a greater proportion are children living on farms than nonfarm 
children. 

wilson: It isn’t just a war problem, either. Take the children of those 
migrant workers, for example. They've always worked right along with their 
parents. 

lenroot: Yes, our Bureau visited some migrant worker camps this summer 
and learned that children as young as ten were working in the fields each day 
for a ten-hour day picking beans. Many of the youngsters of seven, eight, and 
nine did likewise, and even in camps where there were child-care centers chil- 
dren five and six years old were sometimes made to go to the fields and pick 
into the family basket. 

williams: They should be in school, of course. Will you explain why they're 
not, Mr. Brooker? 

brooker: One reason is that rural schools aren’t open all year round, not 
even nine or ten months as city schools are. Rural terms are often shortened so 
children can help with seasonal farm tasks and, in a few cases, because of lack 
of funds. Generally speaking, rural children spend less time in school than 
city children. 

williams: They enter school later, of course, because of the absence of 
nursery schools and kindergartens in most rural areas. 

brooker: Yes, and their attendance during the year is less regular — mostly 
because of the distance pupils must travel. School transportation isn’t always 
available, you know. Then, too, more rural pupils leave school as soon as the 
compulsory attendance law will permit. 

williams: And we know that even when rural children do jump the hurdles 
to attend school regularly, the school programs are often uninteresting and 
unattractive. 

wilson: The unfairness is that altho a majority of our American children 
live in rural areas, they have far less of the resources for the kind of education 
they need. 

brooker: That’s right. The litde red schoolhouse calls up few nostalgic 
memories for those whoVe been thru one of them. Rural schools are sometimes 
90 dilapidated you’d mistake them for woodsheds. 
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williams: And, too, there are still a great man\ schools with only one or 
two teachers responsible for the instruction of children ranging from primary 
grades thru high school. 

brooker: The teacher problem is one of the most serious. Requirements for 
rural teaching are as low as the salaries paid. And in all too many cases the 
result is instruction by persons who are meagerly prepared. Some are not much 
older than their senior pupils and have little more to offer; others have grown 
old in their jobs, and cling to outworn procedures because they’ve had no 
desire or opportunity to keep pace with educational advances. 

williams: And we know that the manpower shortage has caused teachers 
to leave rural areas for better city jobs. Or to go into the services or vital war 
work where they can help the war effort and at the same time earn enough 
money to lead fuller, happier lives. 

wilson: It’s not easy for a teacher to find professional or personal satisfaction 
working in a cramped, unhealthy building with antique equipment and inade- 
quate teaching tools. 

williams: Of course, we don’t mean to imply that all rural schools are like 
that. Many communities have recognized their educational needs and worked 
hard to meet them with school systems they can rightly be proud of. 

lenroot: But isn’t it true that even where rural schools are good they tend 
to imitate the urban schools rather than adapt their programs to meet the 
rural needs of their communities? 

brooker: Yes, that’s so. A school should be a part of its community, not apart 
from it, particularly in rural areas where the school is often the only cultural 
agency the community has. Rural children need different subjectmatter than 
city children. 

williams: It’s really wasteful to confine them to academic subjects designed 
for college preparation. 

brooker: They need courses in vocational agriculture, conservation, home 
economics, and health and safety education which they can utilize in farm life. 
They need citizenship training and cultural subjects such as music and art 
And they need more pupil activity. 

williams: I think Mr. Wilson should take a bow there for the 4'H clubs 
sponsored by the Department of Agriculture. Their work has been an invalu- 
able supplement to the rural-school program. 

wilson: 4 -H dub work affords an experience beyond the classroom which 
develops leadership. It interests young people in taking part in the life of their 
community. It emphasizes the value of working, with your hands as well as 
your head. It’s part of what I like to call the science of living. On the farm, 
study and work are dosely Enked to each other. 

williams: That calls for education of adults as well as youngsters. 
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wilson: It certainly does. The rural family is more important as an educa- 
tional institution than the urban family because it's within the family that the 
young are taught the wav of life on the farm. Working and living are more 
integrated in rural areas than in urban. And I believe that for a better rural 
life vve need education not only in the primary and secondary grades, but also 
continuous education for adults. 

lenroot: I like your science of living idea very much, Mr. Wilson, but don’t 
you think it requires a practical foundation of such basic things as better health, 
housing, and working conditions 5 There's the problem of infant and maternal 
mortality, for instance. The rate is consistently higher in our rural than our 
urban areas. And poor housing is part of the health picture. Our summer 
study of farmers' camps for migratory workers revealed that most of the 
families lived in shacks or lean-tos that were crowded and unscreened. Because 
there was no refrigeration, food was left on the tables with flies swarming about 
it from one meal's end to the next. There were no facilities for bathing or 
washing clothes. 

williams: And those working conditions are part of the educational picture. 

lenroot: Yes. Some of these camps were occupied by Southern migrant 
families, and many of their children never had an opportunity to learn to 
read and write. 

brooker: I suppose that in the section of the South from which they came 
schools had been closed for several months for the peak harvest season there, 
and when they arrived in the North schools were probably closing for the 
summer vacation. 

williams: What it seems to boil down to is that farm life, working condi- 
tions, and education are all part of a whole, and to help one you’ve got to work 
on them all. 

lenroot: The whole rural standard of living must be raised. 

williams: And that means more adult education — which brings us back to 
you, Mr. Wilson, and the work of the agricultural extension service. 

wilson: We’ve accomplished a great deal with our agricultural and home 
demonstrations to the farmer and his family right on the farm. Extension 
work encourages the democratic use of applied science. By that I mean transla- 
tion of scientific research and experimental findings in such a way that farm 
people can adopt them or reject them, according to their own wishes and 
needs. But we need to develop also a variety of teaching methods to reach 
different community groups on how to live. Rural America is a vital segment 
of the way of life we cherish for the freedom which it provides. Science and 
education should offer the means whereby people who labor and live on farms 
can free themselves from unnecessary drudgery and have leisure for the science 
of living. 
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lenroot: For national security they must get it. 

brooker: Yes, a democracy is shaped b\ the people who comprise it. 

Wilson : And Jefferson emphasized education as the first need of true 
democracy. 

williams: Well — what specific things can be done to educate for a better 
rural life? 

brooker: The most basic needs, it seems to me, are for adequate school- 
buildings and facilities, a curriculum that meets the needs of the community, 
and teachers who are adequately prepared to carry out that curriculum. 

williams: That means more thoro teacher training and more adequate 
teacher salaries. And I’d add to your suggestions the consolidation of schools 
and school districts, adequate transportation facilities, and administrative leader- 
ship. 

wilson: I’d add that, where it’s needed, there should be special means of 
providing instructional services such as circuit teaching, mobile units, and 
supervised correspondence courses. 

williams: And we must have tighter attendance laws, for even a perfect 
school is worthless if youngsters don’t attend. 

lenroot: Hand in hand with attendance laws must go child labor laws and 
their full enforcement. The problem is really one of family economics and 
community resources. 

wilson: Rural areas have more children and less income. And their low 
incomes limit educational opportunities and limit their ability to expand them. 

williams: So we arrive at the ultimate problem of paying for rural educa- 
tional needs. 

brooker: I think there are three answers: an adequate system of state taxa- 
tion for educational purposes, adequate methods of distributing state funds, 
and federal aid measures. 

williams: Federal aid means that urban areas must help to support rural 
areas. 

lenroot: There’s no reason why they shouldn’t when both are so inter- 
dependent. We can’t forget that cities depend upon the country for food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

brooker: And with a considerable migration of rural youths to the city, 
they’re getting the services of workers educated at the expense of rural areas. 

wilson: Actually, the problem of rural education is the problem of American 
education, and education which results in a better rural life at the same time 
results in a more democratic America, 

williams: And with America entering an era different from any other, our 
youth as well as our adults will be called upon to pass judgment on issues of 
world importance. They must be adequately educated for the job. I repeat the 
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hope that out of our White House Conference will come a one-volume report 
which we believe will chart the course of rural education for the next ten years. 

announcer: You have been listening to a discussion of “Education for a 
Better Rural Life” by Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor; Mr. M. L. Wilson, director of 
extension services for the United States Department of Agriculture; Mr. John 
W. Brooker, field secretary of the Kentucky Education Association; and Miss 
Chari Ormond Williams, director of the National Education Association Divi- 
sion of Field Service, and Executive Chairman of the White House Conference 
on Rural Education being held here in Washington under the direction of 
three divisions of the National Education Association. 


Trouble at the Crossroads 

An Interview on Rural Education 

Tuesday f October 3, 1944, 2:30-2:45 p.m., EWT 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
Origination: WOL, Washington, D. C. 

announcer: One of the events making news here in Washington this week 
is the White House Conference on Rural Education called by the Divisions 
of Field Service, Rural Service, and Federal Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association and participated in by two hundred professional and lay 
leaders in rural life and education thruout the country. They are the guests of 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. It’s the hope of the men and women 
gathered here that out of this exchange of problems and plans may come a 
charter for rural education for the next ten years. Is that right. Dr. Dawson? 

dawson: Yes, it is. We are to consider the principal problems of public schools 
in the rural areas and to propose practical solutions. 

announcer: Dr. Howard A. Dawson is Director of Rural Service for the 
National Education Association, and he and Miss Gertrude Warren of the 
Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture are here in 
our studio this afternoon to discuss what they call “Trouble at the Crossroads.” 
Just what is the trouble, Miss Warren, and why should all of America, urban 
and rural alike, be concerned about it? * 

warren: Trouble! Yes, but much is very good. However, too few of our 
rural youth are being prepared adequately to face the problems ahead. Inso- 
much as rural areas are producing a surplus population essential to the life of 
urban areas, it is now the responsibility of the whole nation to see that rural 
areas are well served. 

announcer: And what are these rural problems, Dr. Dawson? 
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b\\v<q s: Educational advantages for too many rural children are too low. 
Rural schools have too little funds, teachers’ salaries are too low and as a result 
too many rural teachers are not sufficient!} well trained tor their jobs, and 
too many schools are too small. 

warren: And high-school education has not vet become universal among the 
rural farm youth, by any means. To a large extent even the rural elementary 
schools are small institutions — over a third of the pupils being enrolled in 
schools having only one or two teachers. 

dawson: The small schools present three problems that are largely unsolved: 
First, they cost too much per pupil. Second, they do not offer an opportunity 
to learn as much as the children need to know. Third, the teachers are too 
often not trained to deal with the difficult problems of teaching in small schools 
and most of them have no expert supervision. 
announcer: Has this situation developed as a result of the war' 

dawson: Much of the trouble is not new; it is the result of chronic ills. But 
much of it is now acute because of war conditions. During the last two years 
about one-fourth of the teachers have been new to their jobs. Thousands of 
classrooms have been closed for lack of teachers. The rural schools have suf- 
fered most. City schools with better salaries get many of the best rural teachers. 
Rural schools take whom they can get. 

warren: And this is happening at a time when the expansion of educational 
facilities is urgently needed so that young people may secure the foundations 
of a broad education that will prepare them to understand and defend 
democracy, to furnish leadership and cooperation in the reconstruction period, 
and to succeed in the highly competitive labor market of the postwar years. 
announcer: You said before, Dr. Dawson, that tho the war had made the 

rural education problem acute it wasn't the real reason for it 

dawson: That’s right. Actually there is no great shortage of well-qualified 
teachers; there is a shortage of funds to pay living wages to rural teachers. 
$18.30 a week is just too little. The real long-range trouble, however, is due to 
at least six weaknesses in the structure of rural education. 
announcer: And what are they ? 

dawson: I think the first problem is the character and scope of rural educa- 
tion. Would you agree, Miss Warren? 

warren: Yes, a major problem of rural education is that of adopting in- 
structional programs and procedures that will best contribute to a satisfactory 
way of individual and community living in rural areas. The broad social and 
economic goals of education can be made real only in terms of the situations 
and needs of the children affected. Ways and means should be devised and 
utilized for developing their abilities and attitudes so that they may take their 
rightful places as American citizens in all important affairs both at home and 
abroad. 
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dawson: Rural children, too, ought to have schools beginning with the 
kindergarten and going thru high school which perhaps should include the 
fourteenth grade. They need elementary schools in which are offered not only 
the three R’s well taught but also opportunities to enjoy and learn history, 
geography, civics, literature, art, and music, and to participate in wholesome 
physical exercise and social relationships. High schools must offer a much 
wider range of studies than is now found in most small rural high schools. 

The second problem is that of unequal educational opportunities. 

announcer: I thought all American children were supposed to have every 
possible opportunity for educational development. 

dawson: Unfortunately, they don’t. Children of minority racial groups and 
children in poor farming areas too often have school facilities too meager to 
tolerate in modern America. 

warren: It is estimated that there are about one million children of school 
age in the families of migratory agricultural laborers. Many of these children 
do not attend any school, others attend only a short time at any one place. 

announcer: What about the small schools 5 The one-room, one-teacher ones 
you mentioned. ... I suppose they can’t afford to offer a lot. . . . 

dawson: Most of them don’t. They can if they have the advantages of book- 
mobiles, mobile shops, mobile health units, mobile units of visual aids, equip- 
ment, and other services. 

announcer: I suppose none of the educational opportunities you’ve men- 
tioned are possible unless you have competent teachers. . . . 

dawson: Hardly. The school will never be any better than the teacher. 
Rural teachers must be specially educated for their jobs. Teachers colleges need 
to see that they are. The teacher must also be paid a decent salary, have a 
decent and secure place to live, and be assured of her job as long as she gives 
good and faithful service. She is also entitled to be an active and accepted 
participant in community affairs. 

warren: In my opinion, a modern educational program requires a school 
building planned and arranged to accommodate the kind of instruction needed. 
For the safety and health of pupils and teachers, modern equipment is needed. 
Moreover, they should be supplied with materials and apparatus necessary to 
rapid and effective learning. 

dawson: Another problem is the reorganization of local school units. 

announcer: You mean there should be consolidation so there are fewer but 
better schools? 

dawson: To some extent. Many small schools ought to be consolidated with 
neighboring schools. High schools especially need to be larger where distance 
and travel facilities permit. But the most important need is to organize larger 
administrative units. Such units should be large enough to support at least 
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one high school and may have one elementary school or many. All schools in 
such a unit should be under one board of education and one superintendent 
of schools selected by the board. 

announcer: Since most implements cost money and rural areas seem to 
have less of it — on a per capita basis anyway — there must be a financial problem 
too. 

warren: Much of the trouble is due to lack of adequate financial resources. 
Farm people are responsible for the care and education of some 31 percent of 
the nation’s children; vet farm income is only 9 percent of the national income. 

dawson: Too large a share of rural-school money comes from property taxes. 
Property is only a part of taxpaying ability. Taxes for the support of schools 
should come from a variety of sources, but they will do so only if the state levies 
the taxes, except those on property, collects the money, and spends it where 
the schools are needed. The state should guarantee sufficient funds to each local 
school unit to maintain a defensible minimum standard of educational op- 
portunity. People ought to pay local school taxes but unless the state does its 
share educational opportunities will be too uneven. 

announcer: What about federal aid? Wouldn’t that be a solution? 

dawson: It would help and it is absolutely necessary unless several millions 
of American children are to continue to be denied the education to which they 
are entitled. The extreme differences in the taxpaying ability of the several 
states make federal aid necessary. Children and money are very unevenly 
distributed. Former United States Senator Josh Lee once humorously but 
truthfully remarked: “It looks like where the kids are the money ain’t.” 

warren: The most probable federal financial assistance to public education 
in the reconstruction and reconversion period following the war may well be 
a program that will furnish funds for school buildings and equipment. 

dawson: And rural-school leaders and administrators, and the farmers, ought 
to profit by the experience of the public works programs of the 1930’s. Under 
that program many school buildings were constructed, but mostly in the cities. 
Rural areas will not be able to use public works funds if they are made avail- 
able again unless the people organize larger school districts and make plans 
now for the future development of their schools. State departments of educa- 
tion should be taking the lead in this matter. Surveys for the reorganization 
of rural schools and the planning of new school buildings should be under 
way now. 

announcer: You fed then that the problems of rural education are not 
insuperable? 

dawson: There is nothing involved that cannot be adequately coped with. 
What we need is good teachers and plenty of them, professional school leader- 
ship, public understanding and cooperation, goodwill and fairness, and adequate 
finandal resources. 
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warren: With an understanding of the part which rural America must play 
both here and abroad, with a vision of the rural chilization which can be 
developed thru coordinated effort, we now hate the opportunity, with educa- 
tion as our instrument, to make the hopes and aspirations of our forefathers 
a reality — to make the American dream of equal opportunity for all come 
true in rural America. 

d\wson: I, for one, believe that the rural schools are a fundamental and 
indispensable means of building and maintaining in America the most glorious 
life anywhere in the world. 

announcer: You have been listening to a discussion on rural education by 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service of the National Education 
Association, and Miss Gertrude Warren of the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture — two participants in the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education which opens today here in Washington. 
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